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JAMES OAKES & Co., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 

PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 1% to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECI CASTINGS, &o., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 

and other Companies. 

Norz.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These arecast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible. 


“BEAR CREEK” CANNEL. 


LOG MOUNTAIN GOAL, COKE, AND TIMBER CO., 
PINEVILLE, page hhseeporel U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “ Hull, Pineville.” 











Lonpon AGENTS: 
W. J. WILSON & CO., Suffolk House, Cannon St, E.C. 








Lanenark Coa Co 


LANEMARK CANNEL 
AND GAS COALS. 


Quotations and Analysis on Appli- 
cation to 


DTANEMARK COLLIERY, 


NEW CUMNOCK, N.B. 





[a 




















Shipping Ports: All the principal 
Scotch Ports. 


— ESTABLISHED 1830. — 


PARKER & LESTER, 
Manufacturers & Contractors. 
Tue Onty Makers oF 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT, 
Parker’s Imperial Black Varnish, 


Oxide Paints, Oils, and General Stores 
for Gas and Water Works. 
WORKS 
ORMSIDE STREET, OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON. 














ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 





Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
Application. 





CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 


Amd at Pharos Works, Hackney Wick. 


NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific gravity 680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas; 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 


Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. 
Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of 


Distillers of Pentane’ 
aphthaline, &c. 


Samples and .Prices may be bad on application. 





MELDRUMs Patent 
ws EAVAUSTER « GOVERNOR, 


ABSOLUTELY AUTOMATIC. 





REQUIRES NO ATTENTION WHATEVER. 


Guaranteed perfectly steady Gauge, no matter how Steam 
Pressure may vary. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES GIVEN. 


MELDRUM BROS., fttantic Works, city Road, 


MANCHESTER. 








Telegrams: ‘‘MELDRUM, MANCHESTER.” National Telephone: No. 1674. 
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~ DANIEL HOWARD, 


(Successor to the late BENJ. WHITEHOUSE), 


GASHOLDER & BOILER WORKS, 


WEST BROMWICH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


(ESTABLISHED 1'765), 


MANUFACTURER OF TELESUOPIC AND SINGLE GAOHOLDERS, 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, HYDRAULIC MAINS, and all kinds of GAS APPARATUS, 
Wrrought-Iron Roofs, Bridges, Girders, c., 


Steam, Hot Water, and Range Boilers, Tanks, Cisterns, Boats, and all kinds of Wrought-Iron Work. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


==. EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, Ld., z= 


Gas Engineers and Contractors for the Erection of Gas-Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED GAS-EXHAUSTING APPARATUS, AND OF FISH AND 
SMITH’S PATENT (NO. ae) OVERFLOW FOR REGULATING THE SEAL IN GAS-WASHERS, &c. 
A Large Stock of 


Valves always on 
hand. 











Experienced Retort- 
Setters constantly 
employed. 








Lamp Columns; 


Lead Burning and 
various patterns, 


Plumbing in all 
its Branches, 








Wood Grids for 
Purifiers and 
Scrubbers. 


i 


Gas-Fittings in great 
variety. 








Castings of every , 


ings. 
description. Brass Castings 








Patent Washers and 
Apparatus for the Valves, 
manufacture of 
Sulphate of Am- 


monla, 





Boilers and Engines. 





THE IRON-WORKS, FROME SELWOOD, SOMERSET. 


London Office: BRIDGE HOUSE, 181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. BALE AND HARDY, Agents. 








HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 
—i1i1 MEDALS. — 


« JAMES RUSSELL & SONS LIMITED — mea) 







wee wonrs, _ WEDNESBURY, ENGLAND - an | 





MANUFACTURERS OF ToBES AND Fissanas OF EVERY — 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO G FEET DIAMETER, FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS: 
108, Southwark Street. 83, King Street West. 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Ltp., BIRMINGHAM. 
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i, — MANUFACTURERS SOLELY OF _ 
| HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW’S PaTENT CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT. 
—- HAS ALREADY BEEN SUPPLIED TO GAS-WORKS AT — 
COPENHAGEN, BRUSSELS, GLASGOW, BELFAST, LIVERPOOL, TOTTENHAM, and is in course of Erection now at 
nd BELFAST (Second Contract), SWANSEA, BRIGHTON, PRESTON, SOUTHPORT, MANCHESTER, and BATH. 
UW Inquiries to be sent to the Patentees: 9, WICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.w. 
| BEST 
a OE REAL OLD SILKSTONE GAS COAL, 
x Address THE STRAFFORD COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
Near BARNSLEY, SOUTH YORKSHIRE. 
IMITED 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., LIMITED, 
¥ THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, near SHEFFIELD, 
na WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PATENT 
SLIDE VALVES, CAST-IRON RETORTS, CONDENSERS 
7 WITHRACK & PINION merorRT-BED FITTINGS, j CENTRE-YALVES 
Internal po Ne And Retort-House Appliances SCRUBBERS, & WASHERS, for working Purifiers, 
SCREWS of all sizes orumne tuneen TARAND LIQUOR PUMPS, &e. Also Bye-Pass & Stop Valves. 
GASHOLDERS, Iron Roofs, Columns, Girders, Floor Plates, 
— Gasholder Tanks. Tools, &c. — 
8. | f : 
I | iY I y f iq ‘ 
PURIFIERS with Planed Joints, 
HAND and HYDRAULIC LIFTING GEAR, CAST-IRON MAINS, and SPECIALS. 
oR 4 WOOD GRIDS. 
3 CAST AND WROUGHT IRON TANKS AND CISTERNS. 
; DESIGN 8S, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES FRE Es. 
} Pig Iron (Special Quality) for ENGINE CYLINDERS, &c. 


ate, GAS COAL FAMOUS FOR ITS UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE. 
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CROSSLEY'S “Oro” GAS-ENGINE, 


CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION, “DIPLOMA OF HONOUR ”—Highest Award to Gas-Engines. 



























gies eT PATENT CATARACT 
OIL- , GOVERNORS, 
en — 
VERNORS. 
FOR IGNITION, _. (cal Ga ANG —_ 
PATENT PENDULUM si | 7 rt | LE | x > Every Engine henna 
p Paki MN , : ) | ALL PARTS MADE STRICTLY TO GAUGE 
HANDLES, GREAT REDUCTION 
PATENT TIMERS, IN PRICES 
PATENT : | 
ANTI-FLUCTUATING ovER s00 ENGINES = 
GAS-BAGS. ALWAYS IN HAND. 


CROSSLEY'S NEW HIGH. SPEED ENGINE FOR DIRECT ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


CROSSLEY BROS., Trp OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 
HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 


R. DEMPSTER & SONS, L? 
RETORT-SET TINGS ELLAND, YORKS. 


EMBODYING THE VERY CONTRACTS FOR 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. i @ COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
Lee 





















(INCLUDING ALL FITTINGS), 
GENERATOR FURNACES, Se: —— GIVING THE HIGHEST 


REGENERATOR FURNACES 
’ TS, THE 
SIMPLE DIRECT-FIRED FURNACES, pacherranecniallinpched ale 
MOST PERFECT HEATING, 


THROUGH & SINGLE BEDS, GREATLY INCREASED 
SUITABLE FOR 













GAC ae eM RE MURDER Say ict 






































DURABILITY, 
LARGE or SMALL THE LOWEST FUEL 
GAS-WORKS. CONSUMPTION. 

















A cas OO I. cc las 


TELEGRAMS: 


“DEMPSTER, ELLAND.” °@@ | | 







REFERENCE TO ENGINEERS 


“5 WHERE RETORTS ARE IN OPERATION. 


















+ 












PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


i, 
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LATEST 


IMpLOVEMENtS in Sulphate of Ammonia Apparatus 


(COLSON’S PATENT) 


alien ple pellien pellien pelle pelle pelle pelen ples pelle pele soles selon selon sollte | 


THOSE ERECTED ARE GIVING MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


i -@ -M@ -M@. -4. -42. -4. -A. -4. -4. -A. -A. -A. -4. -A. -1 





This Apparatus has been designed with the combined objects of utilizing to the fullest extent the 
Steam employed in Distilling, and avoiding the necessity for frequent Cleaning, and, when this has become 
necessary, of Minimizing the Cost of Taking Down and Re-erecting. 

In working, these objects are found to be fully attained. So intimate is the contact between the 


Steam and the Ammoniacal Liquor, that the amount of Fuel consumed, as compared with that used in 
the hitherto most approved apparatus, shows a reduction of over 25 per cent. 





The Stills are so constructed that the Cost of Taking Down, Cleaning, and Re-erection has been 


reduced by more than 75 per cent. 








For Prices and Particulars, apply to the Sole Makers— 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, ‘4 0,, Limirep, 


Gas-Works Contractors, 
STOCEHETON-ON-TZTEES. 


WIRE-ROPE HOLDERS. 


Engineers and others visiting any of the below-mentioned places 
should not fail to examine these most interesting examples of Engineering, 
illustrating modern practice in Gasholder Construction :— 


NOTTINGHAM (Eastcroft Works, Four Holders) MANCHESTER 
(Rochdale Road Works, One Holder, Gaythorn, Three Holders), 
HASLINGDEN, BIRKENHEAD, BARROW -IN- FURNESS, 
SLIGO, DARLINGTON, TYNE DOCKS, MIDDLESBROUGH, 
NEWBURN STEEL-WORKS, SELBY, SOUTHBOROUGH, 
ST. AUSTELL (Cornwall), MILAN (Italy), ATHENS (Greece), 
HORSENS (Denmark), BATHURST (New South Wales), CAPE 
TOWN (South Africa). 











For Particulars, apply to Makers and Inventors— 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, € C0,, Lonreo. 


Gas-Works Contractors, 
STOcCHKTON-ON-TEES. 
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BRAY’S 
FLAT-FLAME LANTERNS, 


From 30 to SOO Candle Power. 


Made entirely of Copper. Best and most durable. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND CATALOGUE. 











Lamntermn. 


The *CrrTrwy °° 





PRI R09 on tips 











CHEAP. 
LIGHTING POWER. 
HANDSOME. email 
CONSUMPTION OF 
WELL MADE. ae 








THE * BRAY 22 REFLECTING LIGHT. 


SIMPLE. 
CHEAP. 
EFFICIENT. 
ECONOMICAL. 


REMARKABLE 
LIGHTING VALUE 
FOR 
GAS CONSUMED. 


















SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND CATALOGUE. 


GEO, BRAY & GO,, ‘cuss LEEDS, 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, Lo. 
Parent “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER 


5Oz2 of these Machines (capable of dealing with 24BS,300,O0O0 cubic feet of Gas daily) in use 
and in course of construction, which fact is given as evidence of this apparatus being the Most Efficient of any in the 
Market for the extraction of Ammonia, Carbonic Acid, and Sulphuretted Hydrogen from Coal Gas. 





- 















ae 1 || a CSS OT al iT LL 


ie 3° | 
im ¢ 3 


HRT LA 
View of SIX PATENT “ STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS, erected at the Beckton Station of The Gaslight and Coke Company (the Engines driving same 
being under Galvanized Iron Covers), This Company have 30 of these Machines in use. They are also in operation at a great number of Gas and other 
Works in this Country and Abroad. 


MARSHALL'S PATENT BATTERY CONDENSER & SCRUBBER. 


This apparatus being made in sections, the capacity can be easily and cheaply made proportionate to increased make 
of Gas. Other advantages are: Large and effective cooling area on small ground space, slow speed, no repairs required, 
high strength liquor obtained, &c. Three of these Condensers now in course of construction, and can be inspected. 


MARSHALI’S PATENT TAR-EXATRACTOR. 


Extracts practically all the Tar without choking up, and gives minimum back-pressure. 
Tmese Machines are im use at Ilford, Antwrerp, Copenhagen, dic. 



































8 & 4, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIMITED, 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, GAS APPARATUS, ETC. 











See See 
i 


snnng 


PLANED JOINTS. 





SQUARE STATION METERS WITH 





‘SaSVO 
‘TVOIMANTIAO NI SUALAW NOLLVILS 





STATION METERS MADE AT THE COMPANY'S WORKS, OLDHAM, Lats WEST & GREGSON. Established 1830. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to 


RR. He ANDREWS, General Manager. 


Works: 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; UNION STREET, OLDHAM; HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN. 


Telegraphic Address: “ METER.” 
{See Advertisement on back of Wrapper. 
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GRIPS PATENT VALVE FOR BY-PASSING 
PURIFYING MATERIAL IN PURIFIERS. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS, in his Address, stated— 


“To. overcome back-pressure, Mr. F. 8. Cripps has designed a special form of Valve fixed in conjunction with each layer in Purifiers, and 
operated from outside the vessel. By this means, any tier can be by-passed as it is fouled, and free access given to the superposed one.’ 


[Oct. 8, 1895. 











This Valve enables Purifiers to last much longer, without the cost of changing, by permitting the Gas to pass by the Lower 
Tiers when exhausted, and entering the Upper Tiers only; thus doing away with the heavy Back-Pressure of the Lower 
Tiers, and fully using up the unexhausted Material in the Upper Tiers. 


Will save their Cost in Six Months Can be fixed to Purifiers in use, as well as New Purifiers. 


Makers C. & W. WALKER, Midland lron-Works, Donnington, nr. Newport, Shropshire. ¢ 
and J. EVERY & SON, Phenix Iron- Works, Lewes, Sussex, 


To wrhom all Inquiries should be addressed. 





Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Robustness, London.”’ Telephone No. 1756. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR GAS & WATER WORKS, 
20, Bucklersbury, London, E.C. 


RETORT-SETTING & Gaseous Firing a Speciality. 
MAIN TKAYVYiInN G. 


AND THE ERECTION OF GAS AND WATER PLANT OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


INCLUDING SINKING WELLS AND BOREHOLES. 


GASHOLDER TANES. 


Established 20 Wears. 




















Uf ig Se san 
AN KS Ny Ponts 
Wy Uf =PATENT 
WASHER, 
IS THE ONLY APPARATUS 


NECESSARY BETWEEN THE 
CONDENSER & PURIFIERS, 
IT REQUIRES NO 


Si 
























CUTLERS 
PATENT TUBULAR 


GAS CONDENSER 


SUITABLE FOR GASWORKS 
OF ALL SIZES, 


NX FOR ANY iil A OF EVERY SIZE 
ER 100s Picci AND TYPE 
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SG Svs Low 









FREEZING PREVENTER 
IS THE BEST APPLIANCE, 
FOR PREVENTING FORMATION 
OF ICE IN GASHOLDER CUPS, 
IT1S IN USE AT MANY “ 
IMPORTANT WORKS IN 

ENGLAND, GERMANY, 










f 
IWATER-CAS 
STEEL TANKS] WATER<CH 


GASHOLDERS PARTICULARS 
AUSTRIA, AND 


AND ON 
OIL STORAGE. APPLICATION. Merits AUSTRIA. A 
PEN0TORS am 
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“INCANDESCENT  GAS-LIGHT 


(Welsbach Patents) 








The Great Reduction in Prices, 


Due to Colossal Sales, 
Places this highly popular Light within the means of all classes. 





The PRICES have been 


The greatly Reduced 


Consumption of Gas REDUCED as follows :— 


COVERS THE INITIAL COST OF FE 
THE BURNERS IN FROM SIX | 
TO EIGHT MONTHS. 


e = The Ordinary “C ” Burner to 9s. 


The “C” Bye-Pass Burner to IIs. 


Prices of other Patterns reduced 
proportionately. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO 
- | THE “S” BYE-PASS BURNER, 


Which, with a Consumption of 21 Cubic Feet of Gas an hour, gives a light of 25 to 30 Candle Power. 


This Pattern is particularly recommended where it is desired to effect a large saving in Gas rather than 
to effect a great increase in the Light. 


oe 


FPO FO FO FO PON PO PON PO 


The attention of Gas Managers and Gas Engineers is called to this System 
of Lighting as one which tends to Popularize the use of Gas as an IIluminant, 





owing to the following Advantages— 
ECONOMY IN CONSUMPTION OF GAS, COMBINED WITH HIGH ILLUMINATING EFFICIENCY. 


FREEDOM FROM SMOKE, DIRT, AND FLICKERING. 
GREATLY REDUCED HEAT. 








The Lancet Special Analytical and Sanitary Commission, in an exhaustive 
report, pronounces the Incandescent Gas-Light System to be the Healthiest, Best, 
and most Economical System of Gas Lighting. 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY PURPOSE OF INSIDE OR OUTSIDE LIGHTING. 


“= Ser a ee ee ee ee ee 





For further Particulars, apply to 


| The INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT CO., 


LIMITED, 


Palmer Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 


PATENT NEW IMPROVED 
j PREPAYMENT METER 


For Pennies, Shillings, or any Coin. 








| Simple in Mechanism. 
Positive in Results. 
Price Changer /n Situ. 


| GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 








Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC LONDON.” Telephone No. 6728. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO. 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER: 
62, VICTORIA STREET. 3, BRIDGE ROW, DERITEND. 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GOTHIC.” 


W. PARKINSON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET & DRY METERS. 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED FIRM IN THE TRADE. 


Parkinson's Gast-lion base Meter 


Works with very little friction. 
Will stand very high pressures. 


























SaaS 5 


Cannot possibly be shut off by sudden increase of pressure; 
the float being affected by outlet gas only. 

Allows for loss of water by evaporation without materially 
affecting the registration or shutting off the gas. 

Unexcelled for Simplicity of Construction, Excellence of Work- 

manship, and Accuracy of Registration. 


Re Se any aa 
fs in SOM Mate ae 






20000 0000060000000 


COMPENSATING METERS, 


In Tinned or Cast-Iron Cases. 












COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, 


Lon DON. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ INDEX." 


BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, 


BIRMINGHAMWE. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘'GAS-METERS. 
tind [See also aavt p. 760. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Livesey on Gas Capital. 

THE important letter of Mr. George Livesey upon the 
question of gas finance recently raised in these columns 
should be carefully studied by every gas director in 
the land. We have little to say about it, for the reason 
that most of the points made by Mr. Livesey are un- 
answerable. We take the opportunity of assuring our 
valued correspondent that there is no Socialism in the 
views entertained and expressed by us with regard to the 
case for making all gas capital redeemable. The two 
articles we have devoted to the question differ in character, 
as every reader will have noticed for himself. The first 
merely put the query as to why there should be such a 
radical difference in the status of the two kinds of gas 
capital; and the second showed the bearing of the inquiry 
upon gas companies’ prospects, and threw out a few con- 
fessedly crude suggestions with a view to putting the 
problem in a perfectly fair light. Perhaps there was some 
ambiguity about the statement singled out for criticism by 
Mr. Livesey. We never contemplated the extinction of 
the proprietary rights of gas shareholders by paying off 
the whole capital. Obviously, if this were done, the 
undertakings would not belong to anybody; so that it 
would be worth nobody’s while to look after or to keep 
them going. It is always difficult to convey one’s meaning 
perfectly, when the idea sought to be expressed is a mere 
generality, and novel at that. What we meant by the 
sentence in question may be better understood if the word 
“all” in it is not taken in the sense of ‘‘ the whole,” but 
of ‘‘ all classes ” of capital. 

Corporations cannot wipe out all their gas capital; for 
there will always be some wanted to carry on with. The 
really practical issue of the problem we have stated is 
that municipalized gas undertakings must inevitably gain 
a march upon gas companies by the steps imposed upon 
the former for reducing their gas capital ; and it appears to 
be quite true, as Mr. Livesey to-day observes, that the 
average gas director is regardless of all such considera- 
tions. If gas companies’ capital were brought down, as 
Mr. Livesey recommends, to the equivalent of the real 
assets, there would not be so vast a discrepancy between 
the burden of capital in their case and that which the 
ordinary municipalized gas undertaking has to carry. 
There is nothing, it is true, to prevent a municipality from 
paying off everything down to the latest loans; but as 
against this the capital expenditure of the average munici- 
pality tends to be higher than that of the average gas com- 
pany working under modern conditions. That is to say, 
the company will, as a rule, be better administered. This 
is an assertion that will be contested in their own minds by 
some of our readers, if not in the publicity of print. But 
we maintain it ; and the only exceptions that can be effec- 
tively cited to the contrary only prove therule. Doubtless 
there are well-administered municipal gas undertakings 
and badly-administered gas companies, the sliding-scale 
and auction clauses notwithstanding. Yet it is generally 
found to be true that the standard of gas administration 
and management does not tend to rise under municipal 
auspices. It cannot do so while local authorities dilute 
their gas making with politics, cut down salaries, and 
convert their establishments into hotbeds of corruption 
—petty corruption, as yet, but still corruption for all that. 
On the other hand, as Mr. Livesey truly says, there is 
a great deal of nonsensical, expensive pretence about the 
administration of many gas companies. All the best 
average capitalist-director can do for his company is to 
know a good manager when he sees him; and if he is able 
to do as much, he is well worth his fees, even though these 
average £15 an hour. At the same time, there is usually 
an extravagant amount of “ gilt-edging” to the Board, 
consideration being had to the slight value of the common 
kind of directorial performances, beyond that division of 
ultimate responsibility which is due to the management. 
There have been several modern instances that could be 
cited to show up Boards of Directors in the character of a 
set of broken reeds. 


Gas Affairs in Liverpool. 


Tue Corporation of Liverpool have taken a further and a 
most extraordinary step in the attack they are making, 
under the leadership of Mr. Alderman Smith, upon the Gas 
Company. The “Memorandum” issued by the Special 
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Lighting Committee respecting the illuminating power and 
other circumstances of the gas supply of Liverpool and 
other towns, to which reference was made in this column 
last week, was brought by Alderman Smith under the 
notice of the City Council at their meeting last Wednes- 
day; and any value that might have attached to the state- 
ments therein contained, so long as it was possible to 
regard it as a bond fide compilation, was effectually 
destroyed by the unblushingly partisan aspect that was 
put upon it on this occasion. Immediately upon this, the 
Alderman moved the following resolution: ‘ That, in view 
‘‘ of the high price paid for coal, &c., used by the Liver- 
** pool United Gaslight Company, and the consequent high 
‘* price of gas and coke, the Town Clerk be and he is here- 
*‘ by instructed to do all that is necessary to enable the 
‘*¢ Council to promote a Bill in the forthcoming session of 
‘¢ Parliament to obtain powers to establish and maintain a 
‘“* competitive gas supply, and that Standing Order No. 61 
‘** be suspended accordingly.” We give the resolution in 
full, in order that such a fine example of the practical good 
sense that for the present rules the corporate authorities 
of Liverpool shall be put upon record in these columns, 
The motion was carried unanimously. We do not know 
the nature of the Standing Order that had to be suspended 
to enable Alderman Smith to bring on his motion; but it 
might be to the effect that the Corporation of Liverpool 
are not to be made to occupy a false and ridiculous 
position at the bidding of any member of the Council, 
judging from the consequence that ensued upon Alderman 
Smith’s action. It has been suggested by a local news- 
paper that the adoption of the resolution and most of the 
other proceedings of the Council at this particular meeting 
were not business, but merely manceuvring to catch votes 
at the approaching municipal elections. The language used 
by Alderman Smith in support of his case certainly sounded 
more like an ‘appeal to the gallery” than an argument 
for the specific course to which he wished to commit the 
Corporation. How little seriousness underlay the whole 
tirade can be perceived from the orator’s own admission 
that no real damage to the Company was intended by 
the proposal to establish competitive municipal gas-works. 
We cannot, at any rate, spare space for discussing the 
position which serious action upon Alderman Smith’s 
resolution would create both for the Corporation and the 
Company. The present City Council appear to be the 
laughingstock of sober citizens; and it is to be hoped 
that, when the elections are over, Liverpool may find itself 
equipped with a more rational set of rulers. One local 
newspaper seems to think it expresses this popular view 
of the situation in remarking that the Company “ wants, 
‘at least, a thorough shaking up.” At the same time, 
there is not the smallest evidence that the ratepayers 
as a whole, or any considerable section of them, would 
approve of the gas supply being confided to such a 
Corporation as the city gets provided with nowadays. It 
would be an insult to the people of Liverpool, who cannot 
be supposed to be destitute of common honesty and com- 
mercial capacity, to imagine them to be desirous of ruining 
the Gas Company, even if the Legislature would sanction 
any proceeding calculated to have such an effect. A few 
ignorant voters may be caught by tirades against monopoly, 
and laudation of the principle of competition in gas supply. 
But it is only necessary to look across to their neighbours 
on the other side of the Atlantic ferry to see what the 
latter means in action. Alderman Smith may think he 
knows why Liverpool gas stands at its present price. Let 
him find out what the commodity costs in New York, 
Brooklyn, or Boston, and why. 


The Commercial Gas Company’s Meeting. 
THE meeting of the Commercial Gas Company on Thurs- 
day was, as usual, brief and uneventful. The Chairman, 
Mr. J. Blacket Gill, did not detain the proprietors with a 
long speech, but ran through the principal entries in the 
accounts, and assured his auditory, in conventional terms, 
of the sound condition of the undertaking. He did not 
respond to our invitation to tell the world what the Com- 
mercial Board think of the sulphate market; and Mr. H. 
E. Jones, the Company’s Engineer and General Manager, 
also passed very lightly over this delicate subject, in the 
pointed little speech which, as usual, he made in response 
to the complimentary vote of thanks to himself and the 
engineering staff. Yet it must be very annoying to engi- 
neers and works’ managers to find the fruit of their labours 





half spoilt by the result of mercantile dealings which are 
more than suspected to have been prejudiced by sheer 
bungling somewhere. A cynic might say that it is a pity 
sulphate will not burn, otherwise a timely conflagration 
might be hoped for to clear the stocks that have acted like 
an incubus upon the markets ever since some would-be 
clever operators undertook to impose their own terms upon 
buyers—only to “ get left” upon the mountains of their 
own raising. Curiously enough, the beet sugar crop of the 
Continent is reported this year to be 1,200,000 tons short. 
Is this due in any degree to the circumstance of the manure 
that should have long ago been sold and put upon the 
sugar lands being still kept in reserve ? 


The Gas Supply of Dublin and Edinburgh. 

Tue Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company have 
had a favourable half year, and expect to do still better ; 
the immediate consequence of which is a reduction in the 
price of gas of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. By a coincidence, 
the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners find them- 
selves in a position to make an exactly similar reduction 
of price ; so that the two national capitals of Ireland and 
Scotland for once find themselves “in the same boat.” 
Both Dublin and Edinburgh have increased consumptions ; 
but the growth of the output in Edinburgh and Leith is 
extraordinary and unprecedented. Dublin has only just 
recovered the increased cost of working due to the adoption 
of the eight-hour shift ; and the Chairman explains that it 
was to this, and not to dearer coal, that the last rise of 
price is attributable. Most gas companies had about the 
same time to pay more for their coal; but the Chairman 
took credit to the Board from the circumstance that just 
then the Company had three years’ contracts running at 
very low rates, ‘‘ which the consumers got the benefit of.” 
The latter observation is undoubtedly true; but it should 
not be overlooked, in connection with this testimony to the 
value in some circumstances of long coal contracts, that the 
advantage might just as easily have been to the other 
party. The Chairman of the Dublin Company probably 
does not expect, and certainly does not get, thanks for that 
benefit to the consumers of which he spoke; but if he had 
been in the awkward predicament of having to apologize 
for paying more than the market price for coal under a long 
contract, he would hear of it. 


The Meeting of the North of England Association. 

Tue members of the North of England Association of Gas 
Managers met at Hexham on Saturday, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Herbert Lees, the Manager of the Hexham 
Gas Company, whose Inaugural Address will be found in 
another column. Mr. Lees has succeeded in educing from 
his Hexham experiences and observations data which will 
be found of more than local interest and value. His treat- 
ment of the question of meter-rents is a good example of 
this. A diligent reader of his JournaL, Mr. Lees took an 
opportunity for mentioning with approval an article that 
appeared in our columns eight years ago. We take this 
as a great compliment, and more—it is these evidences 
that his cogitations and labours are not as water poured 
upon the sand which encourage the journalist in his work. 
The paper read at the meeting was by Mr. J. Holliday, of 
Scarborough ; and the subject was ‘‘ The Encouragement 
‘“‘ of the Small Consumer.” Curiously enough, the Presi- 
dent’s address had made it clear that the term “ small 
‘consumer ” often covers a class of customer who is not 
particularly worthy of special consideration. Mr. Holliday, 
of course, had in view the deserving type of small consumer 
—the cottager. The most prominent feature of the paper 
was the proof it supplies that even monthly collections of 
rental do not impair the popularity of the prepayment 
meter. Besides this, it is full of most valuable information 
respecting the working of the latter system, well put 
together, and instructively treated. There can be no ques- 
tion of the utility and vitality of a Gas Managers’ District 
Association that can command a supply of addresses and 
papers of the quality of those read at Hexham on Saturday. 
The meeting was otherwise successful; and the proceedings 
concluded with a dinner provided by the hospitality of the 
Directors of the Hexham Gas Company. 


The Scottish System of Assessment. 
Aw interesting account of the rating system followed in 
Scotland, as compared with English practice in the same 
regard, appeared in last week’s number of our contem- 
porary London. It is observed in this article that the 
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Scottish rating system is remarkable for doing without 
many elements that bulk very largely in the English 
system. To begin with, in Scotland there is no Assessment 
Committee, and no such factor as ‘‘ rateable value.” There 
is only one column of figures opposite the names of the 
hereditaments inscribed (say) in the Glasgow valuation 
roll, and this is called the ‘‘ yearly value,” which is, broadly 
speaking, equivalent to our ‘gross annual value.” Hence 
there can be no question of statutory or other deductions. 
The whole of Glasgow is valued by an expert, who is styled 
the City Assessor, and is at the head of a large department 
of the Corporation. There is no opportunity here for the 
legal and expert revelling over a quinquennial valuation, as 
in London; for the institution does not exist. The City 
Assessor simply prepares a new valuation roll every year; 
sending to each ratepayer a notification of the amount in 
which his property is assessed. If any objection is raised 
to the valuation, the same official hears it in the first 
place, and gives every facility to those who would induce 
him to alter his opinion. After the roll has been settled 
and signed by the Assessor, an appeal will still lie to a 
special Valuation Appeal Court, constituted of a Committee 
of Magistrates; and beyond this authority again to the 
Law Courts, on points of law. It thus appears that the 
Scottish system of assessment, as carried out in Glasgow, 
has very great advantages over the English manner of 
attaining the same object, in the points of simplicity, 
celerity, and economy. Such a scandalous proceeding as 
was the last Gaslight and Coke appeal to the Middlesex 
Sessions, costing nobody knows how much a day, would 
be impossible in Scotland. The ordinary Scottish Asses- 
sors, moreover, are not troubled with the valuation of gas 
and water undertakings, railways, or canals, which are re- 
mitted to a special Assessor, whose whole time is devoted 
to the work, and whose office is in Edinburgh. All this 
sounds very direct, businesslike, and cheap; and yet the 
Scottish ratepayers are quite as much dissatisfied as their 
southern fellow-victims. ‘Though there is no published 
dual valuation, as between gross annual and net rateable 
value, yet in Scotland as in England it is necessary to work 
out an estimate of value very much after the same principle 
of deducting certain allowances from the gross valuation ; 
and the same inequalities of rating occur. And still the 
ratepayer accuses the rating authorities of squeezing him. 
Gas and water mains, moreover, like railways, appear to 
be assessed by mileage, and not by their earning capacity. 
Thus the Corporation of Glasgow have water-mains passing 
from the source of supply in Loch Katrine through the 
parish of Aberfoyle—the land covering the pipes being 
cultivated and rated just as it was before the mains were 
laid. Yet the Corporation are made to pay two-thirds of 
the whole rate collected in Aberfoyle, through being 
assessed, as hypothetical tenants of the mains in question, 
upon the basis of 3 per cent. on the capital cost of laying 
them. One would like to hear of an assessment system 
free from little weaknesses such as this. 

The Winter Instructions of the Metropolitan Gas Referees, 
which were issued last week, contain the usual intimation that 
the maximum quantity of sulphur permissible in gas will, until 
further notice, be 22 grains per 100 cubic feet. 

A Correction.— With reference to the paragraph in the JouRNAL 
last week (p. 674) in regard to the presentation to a servant of 
the Glasgow Gas Trust, we are asked by our informant to 
mention that the name of the recipient was Taylor. 

Personal.— We regret to learn, from the Fewish Chronicle 
that Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., feels himself constrained, 
owing to the state of his health, to considerably lighten his 
public work; and that, with this object in view, he will with- 
draw from several of his offices in and out of the community. 
His resignation of the presidentship of the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
ciation has, we understand, already been placed in the hands 
of the Council. While expressing regret at the cause which has 
led Sir Julian to take this step, we must offer him hearty con- 
gratulations on the distinction which has just been conferred 
upon him by his admission to Her Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, Mr. Har Kendrick, assistant to Mr. S. Y. 
Shoubridge, of Salford, and formerly assistant to Mr. H. Hack, 
of Saltley, Birmingham, has been appointed Manager of the 
Stretford Gas Company’s works; and he will enter upon his 
duties this week. Mr. Frederick Gibson, who has been for ten 
years in the Manager’s office at the Carlisle Corporation Gas 
and Water Works (five years as pupil to Mr. Hepworth, and five 
years as assistant), has obtained the appointment of Engineer 
and Manager of the Chelmsford Gas Company, which was adver- 


tised in the JourRNAL a few weeksago. There were 81 applications 
for the position. 








WATER AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


‘¢ Very little public interest appeared to be taken in the 
‘“* proceedings.” Such was the statement given in The Times 
concerning the opening day of the Local Government 
Board inquiry relative to the recent deficiency in the 
supply of water to the East London Company’s district. 
Commencing on Tuesday, the inquiry came to a close on 
Saturday, except that an inspection of some of the fittings, 
and a visit to the works, will take placeon Thursday. As 
for the interest taken in these proceedings, that has its real 
centre at Spring Gardens. The County Council are seeking 
to gain their own ends; and the public can scarcely be 
expected to feel very deeply concerned as to the manner 
in which the pursuit is conducted. When things take a 
more practical shape—if ever they do—some amount of 
excitement may arise. We should like to know what 
benefit the East-end of London can hope to derive from 
the examination of a number of witnesses before Colonel 
Ducat and Dr. Barry at the Hackney Town Hall. The 
County Council are attacking the London Water Com- 
panies through the medium of one of them. That is the 
whole of the story. It is not a question of how much 
water shall be given to East London, but who shall give 
it. The Vestries make afuss—the sapient authorities who 
watered the roads when the people are said to have 
‘“‘ stormed the water-carts”” with pails and cans to get a 
supply for domestic purposes. But all the present in- 
quiry can do is to underline a set of facts already on 
record. In the archives of the Local Government Board 
there is a report by Major-General Scott, written at the 
close of 1887, which points forward, as clearly as anything 
could point, to the trouble which has beset the eastern 
part of London during the past summer. Thus we read : 
“On a general view of the whole circumstances, it seems 
‘‘ evident that the question of the water supply of the 
‘¢ North and East of London has entered a critical stage ; 
‘‘ and it may be said that the restriction in the supply, 
‘‘ found necessary by the East London Company during 
‘‘the past summer, was a premonitory symptom of diffi- 
“culties which in future seasons of scanty rainfall 
‘* will be more severely felt.” So it has come to pass. 
But why was it ever allowed to do so? Viewing the 
rapid increase of the East London population, General 
Scott was afraid of what might happen by the year 1892. 
But what were the East London Company doing? Were 
they content to let matters slide, so long as they could 
earn ‘“‘ fat” dividends ? though their dividends were not so 
particularly fat after all. The Company knew the danger, 
and sought to guard against it. The evidence given by 
Mr. W. B. Bryan, the Chief Engineer to the Company, is 
conclusive to this effect. He states that ‘‘ from 1890” he 
had considered the question of further storage, and in 1891 
the Company took action by purchasing ninety acres of 
land for the purpose of adding to their reservoirs. He 
brought the question of storage before the Royal Commis- 
sion in 1892, and he felt the matter was urgent. 

That the Commission under Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
accepted Mr. Bryan’s view of the situation is well known. 
Greater storage capacity was declared to be requisite in 
order that East London might have an adequate supply. 
But how did the County Council behave in this matter ? 
To what extent did they assist in warding off the peril 
which was seen to be approaching? Mr. Bryan states 
that on March 16, 1893, in a conference between the 
Council and the Company, the former, though “ solemnly 
‘‘ warned” of the risk that would be incurred, absolutely 
refused to give their consent for money to be raised to 
provide fresh storage works and pumping machinery. 
Yet we have been coolly told again and again that the 
Company did not propose in 1893 to construct any new 
works, and, if they did, the objections of the Council 
had no reference to the works, but to something else. 
It is perfectly clear that the Company did intend to 
construct extensive storage works, with the requisite 
pumping machinery. But the Council refused to concede 
anything more than the raising of money to lay new mains 
for a period of two years. Now we find it argued before 
the Government Inspectors that the Company should 
have constructed the works out of revenue, and cut down 
their dividends. We should like to know how this was 
to be done, when half a million of money was wanted. 
What is the present position of the Company? Struggling 
with frost in the winter and drought in the summer, they 
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have seen the reserve fund dissipated, and the dividend 
reduced. That there is a fair prospect for the future is 
due to no goodwill on the part of the Council. Despite 
the opposition encountered in that quarter, Parliament has 
given power to the Company to raise the half million, and 
to construct the requisite works, with a stipulation that 
no time shall be lost. Had the power been given a year 
earlier, the recent drought would have been successfully 
met, and the present inquiry would never have been asked 
for. The Council fought hard against the Company’s Bill 
in 1893, and obtained its rejection. Let us hear what 
Mr. Binnie, the Chief Engineer to the Council, has to say 
on this subject in his evidence before the Inspectors. He 
repeats the fallacy that in the Bill of 1893 ‘‘no specific 
‘‘works were mentioned.” But the ninety acres of land had 
been purchased two years before; and, according to Mr. 
Bryan’s evidence, delivered subsequently to Mr. Binnie’s, 
it was in March, 1893, that the conference was held at 
which the Council refused to give their consent to the 
raising of money for fresh storage works and pumping 
power. Apart from Mr. Bryan’s evidence, it is perfectly 
well known that the Company proposed to expend the 
money in the extension of their reservoirs, and in other 
works necessary to the maintenance of the supply. There 
might be no plans and sections, neither were these 
required, though this is probably Mr. Binnie’s sole warrant 
for saying that ‘the 1893 Water Bill of the Company 
‘contained nothing pledging it to carry out the works.’ 
‘‘It was purely a Money Bill,” says Mr. Binnie, ‘‘and 
‘contained provisions as to fittings to which the County 
‘‘Council objected.” But Mr. Binnie did not know, what 
he should have known, that these provisions were with- 
drawn before the second reading came on. He also 
denies that if new works had been authorized in 1893, the 
reservoirs would have been ready before the drought of 
1895. Yet Mr. Bryan states that, under the Act of 1894, 
a new reservoir—representing 200 million gallons—will be 
ready in January next. This would, therefore, have been 
a year earlier had the Bill of 1893 been allowed to pass. 
The story of the ‘ shattered mains ” is also disposed of by 
the circumstance that all the damaged mains were repaired 
by the middle of April. 

We might pursue Mr. Binnie’s evidence further, and 
show how the opinions which guided him in objecting to 
the Company’s plans were in direct opposition to the 
conclusions and recommendations of the Royal Com- 
missioners. But the report of the Local Government 
Board Inspectors is to come, and our remarks to-day must 
needs be limited. We would say a word, though briefly, 
as to the excellent address delivered at the half-yearly 
meeting of the East London Water Company last week, 
by the Chairman, Mr. George Banbury. In that address, 
marked by moderation as well as by vigour, a distinction 
is drawn between the Council and the Progressives who, 
by a process of *‘ gerrymandering,” have managed to secure 
a predominance which does not rightfully belong to them. 
The day may come, though we fear it is remote, when the 
Council will be better constituted, and when a working 
majority of the members will maintain a policy worthy of 
a great municipal authority. The determination of the 
Council last Tuesday to take proceedings against the East 
London Company for recovery of penalties, marks what 
may be properly called a spirit of ‘“ relentless hostility.” 
Mr. Beachcroft did well to move his amendment; but 
he argued in vain against the party which appears to 
consider everything fair in a fight against the Water 
Companies. There is even to be another Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry, instigated by the County Council, 
and commencing on the 31st inst. This has reference chiefly 
to closet-flushing cisterns, and affects all the Companies. 


— 
> 





Mr. Lass’s Analysis of the Metropolitan Water Companies’ 
Accounts, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1894, and March 31, 1895, 
has now been issued. This is the fifteenth year of publication 
of this useful compilation, the value of which at the presert 
juncture will be specially appreciated by those who are occupied 
with the Metropolitan Water Question. 


Death of Mr. A. Fraser.—We regret to record the death, on 
Sunday morning, of Mr. Alexander Fraser, M.Inst.C.E., the 
Chief Engineer of the Grand Junction Water Company. Mr. 
Fraser had been for many years connected with the Company ; 
and, as our readers will remember, he was associated with Mr. 
W. Hunter, M.Inst.C.E., one of the Directors, in the preparation 
of the large scheme of water storage at Staines which was 
brought before Lord Balfour’s Commission. 








ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 750.) 


Tue pleasant rise in prices which has been going on so gaily for 
some time past in the Stock Markets received a severe check 
last week ; and not too soon either, if only to remind people 
that even a balloon cannot go up for ever. The tone was, of 
course, set by the mining market, where buying orders ceased, 
and something like a rush to realize set in. Some people will 
be hard hit ; but the general position will be a deal healthier for 
some abatement of this feverish speculation. If it were not 
checked in time, the ultimate crash would be terrible. Foreign 
affairs also have been disquieting; China, Madagascar, and 
Constantinople being focuses of anxiety. Thus prices have 
fallen all round, except in that Happy Valley the Gas Market, 
where they rose buoyantly. And there is this difference to be 
noted, that the rise in gas stocks is genuine, the result of a bond- 
fide demand for money investments. Business was pretty active 
during the week, especially in Gaslight ‘* A,” which was remark- 
ably steady ; stock changing hands every day at about 2953, 
or a shade better. The secured issues improved upon their 
advance of the previous week, with a further rise in the “ J” 
10 percent. But transactions were much quieter. There was 
more activity in South Metropolitans ; and the “ B” and “C” 
stocks seemed to command any price in reason. The “C” 
has now left the 4 per cent. price behind it, like the “ B.” 
No business was done in Commercials; there appearing to 
be no stock in the market. The Suburban and Provincial 
Companies again had a record week of inactivity; not a 
single transaction being marked in any one of them. But 
Brentford new had a nice advance, though why there should be 
such a discrepancy between the prices of the old and the new is 
a mystery. Business was more moderate last week in the Con- 
tinental undertakings. Imperial was fairly firm and unchanged ; 
but Union had another considerable rise. Several improve- 
ments in value were effected by various undertakings in distant 
parts. Both issues of Chicago bonds had a good rise; and San 
Paulo continued its upward movement. Melbourne bonds are 
also a point better ex div. Among the Water Companies, 
business was more active ; and the general tendency was favour- 
able. East London moved irregularly, owing to the uncertainty 
felt as to the result of the Local Government Board inquiry. 

The daily operations were: The Gas Market opened rather 
tamely on Monday; and business was at no time very brisk. 
Chicago first mortgage bonds rose 2}. There was considerably 
more activity on Tuesday, with good steady prices. Brentford 
new advanced 44; and San Paulo, 4. In Water, West Middle- 
sex improved 3; East London, 2; Lambeth, 1; and Grand 
Junction, 4. On Wednesday, transactions in Gaslight “A” 
were the main feature; prices being very even. South Metro- 
politan ‘‘C” rose 5; ditto ‘ B,” 3; and Chicago second mort- 
gage bonds, 2. East London Water relapsed 2}. Business on 
Thursday was more restricted ; and the only alteration in quota- 
tions was an advance of 2 in Gaslight “J,” with business done 
at 286. Friday’s transactions were not remarkable; but prices 
seemed a shade higher. Continental Union rose 5. Saturday 
was quiet and firm; and quotations closed unchanged. 





— 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 








The Question of Raising the Voltage of Low-Pressure Electric Supplies. 
Tue topic of the hour in electric light circles is the recent 
decision of the St. Pancras Vestry to raise the voltage of their 
supply from 110 to 220—an alteration that has already been 
effected by the Electric Lighting Committee of the Bradford 
Corporation, and formed the subject of an article in an engineer- 
ing contemporary which was discussed in this column at the 


time. The change in question has been made by the advice of 
Mr. Baynes, the Electrical Engineer to the Vestry, who has only 
recently left the service of the Bradford Corporation; so that 
the new policy may be held to be a point of personal practice 
with him. It has aroused a good deal of animated, not to say 
acrid, controversy in the columns of The Times ; but the merits 
of the matter are not to be decided by the dicta of more or less 
interested electricians. It appears that, for the present, only 
new customers of the St. Pancras undertaking are to be put 
upon the higher voltage service; but in the long run, if the 
change works well, and without much delay, it must be made 
general in the district. The principal question arising in con- 
nection with the alteration of pressure refers to the lamps. 
Hitherto lamp manufacturers have been accustomed to work 
to the lower standard of from 100 to 110 volts; and it is admitted 
that an altogether new make of lamp will be needed to meet 
the fresh conditions of the service. Mr. Baynes declares that 
there is no difficulty in the matter, since he has had 220-volt 
lamps in use for 18 months, presumably at Bradford; and he 
further states that 8-candle lamps at 230 volts are in the market, 
and a high-voltage lamp of even 6-candle power is on offer. 
Professor J. A. Fleming has given a qualified assent to the 
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change; but he thinks that, if the higher voltage is to become 
general, domestic fittings will have to be much more severely 
tested and inspected than has beencustomary heretofore. Mr. 
Baynes concedes the necessity of very careful inspection and 
testing; but he observes that this is an essential point in any 
well-regulated central station, and applies to any system. This 
is doubtless the case. But past experience has not shown that 
the St. Pancras installation stands particularly well in this 
respect; and captious critics might inquire how much more 
sodium the Vestry expect to make in their underground conduits 
under the new conditions. So far as the cardinal point of the 
safety of users of the new high-pressure service is concerned, it 
is stated that there is no more risk of getting a dangerous, or 
even painful, shock from a 220-volt service than there is from 
one carrying half the voltage; the utmost that would be felt being 
a tingling sensation if two terminals were connected through 
the skin. Time will elucidate this question. But meanwhile it 
is clear enough that the change to the higher voltage is all in 
the interest of those central station undertakings that are com- 
mitted to the low-pressure principle of electric distribution. So 
far it is a concession to the high-pressure school, who have 
all along contended that no system in which the mains are 
restricted to carrying only the low voltage hitherto employed 
can be commercially successful over anything like an extensive 
area. It means burying a copper mine to command even such 
a compact district as that of the St. James’s and Pall Mall Com- 
pany; and, of course, to double the voltage renders this copper 
competent to earn much more money. 

There is no reason to suppose that consumers will care whether 
they are supplied at 110 or 220 volts, so long as they are assured 
that their fittings will stand. But this is certainly not a time 
when they could be expected to incur any extra expense for 
adapting their fittings to suit a change made wholly in the 
interests of the suppliers. If, moreover, there is any real diffi- 
culty in procuring, at no greater cost, low-power incandescent 
lamps of the new pattern, the suppliers may well lose as much 
as they can hope to save by the new system of supply. 
Electricians themselves seem to hold that much depends 
upon the possibility of satisfying their consumers with the 
8-candle lamp which has been adopted as the conven- 
tional unit for the enumeration of lamp connections. This 
gives but a low standard of lighting, and is confessedly 
inappropriate to shop and general commercial use. But 
domestic users are expected to be content with it; and they 
are not encouraged to patronize anything more brilliant. Now 
we hear of a 6-candle high-voltage lamp as being yet more 
suitable for lighting interiors. Whether or not the public will 
take kindly to this progressive degradation of their house illumi- 
nation, remains to be seen. We may be mistaken, but imagine 
that a glimmering “night light’ on this scale is not the most 
hopeful weapon wherewith to attack the incandescent gas- 
burner. The incandescent electric lamp trade is naturally 
perturbed at the advent of a change that bids fair to render all 
stocks valueless, and sets up a standard in lamp manufacture to 
which only a few factories have yet learnt to conform. 

Mr. Baynes may be, and probably is, right when he says that 
the 110-volt lamp, like the original 50-volt lamp of Edison and 
Swan, is fated to become in time “a matter of ancient history.” 
But the makers and sellers of the article so condemned are not 
likely to derive much consolation from this reflection. There 
never was much trade done in 50-volt lamps, which were pro- 
prietary goods, and more curiosities than anything else at that. 
But the manufacture of 100 to 110 volt lamps has attained to 
very large proportions; and they will not be ousted without a 
struggle, Still, the industrial clock cannot be made to stand 
still at the bidding of those who are pecuniarily interested in 
arresting the flight of the moment. If the new system is good for 
anything, and anywhere, it must infallibly spread. It was the 
incandescent lamp that made the electric lighting industry ; but 
now the lamp must follow in its train. There is yet the question 
of fire risk, about which the insurance companies will have 
to say something. Dr. Fleming observes that with a three-wire 
system of distribution charged throughout with a difference of 
potential of 200 volts between each side of the system (making 
400 volts over all), conditions might arise that would throw the 
whole pressure upon house fittings originally calculated for 
100 volts only; and this is something to be carefully weighed. 


<> 
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Consolidation of the Brooklyn Gas Companies.—For some- 
thing like a twelvemonth negotiations have been in progress for 
the consolidation of the seven Gas Companies in Brooklyn ; 
and the recent filing of the certificate of incorporation of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, with a capital of $15,000,000, 
is a sufficiently clear indication that they have been brought to 
a successful termination. The following are the names of the 
Companies, with the amounts of their capital: Boston Gas- 
light, $2,000,000; Fulton Municipal, $2,000,000; Citizens’, 
$1,750,000 ; People’s, $1,000,000; Williamsburgh, $1,000,000; 
Metropolitan, $1,000,000; Nassau, $1,250,000. The new Com- 
pany hold a controlling interest in the stock of every one of 
them ; and it is stated that they have spent nearly $12,000,000 
in the purchases. It is believed that the consolidation—the 
chief opponent of which was Mr. J. E. Addicks—will result in 
a great saving of expense to the producers, in the works as 
well as in the offices, 








THE PRESERYATION OF IRONWORK BY PAINTING. 





Few subjects are of more practical interest for the engineering 
constructor—be he designer, contractor, or superintendent—of 
iron or steel structures, than the means to be employed for pre- 
serving these materials from corrosion, rusting, and decay. Time 
was when the principal labours of the engineer were carried out 
in stone or brick; but thisis the age of steel and iron, and at the 


present time the proportion of capital laid out upon structures 
in the latter class of materials has attained to an unprecedented 
and constantly growing figure. The difference in question has 
many ulterior consequences, not the least striking of which is 
the great prominence assumed by paint. The engineer of old 
time, after he had successfully brought his bridge, or his pier, or 
whatever the structure in stone or brick might be, to complete 
realization, could leave it alone with confidence that it would 
endure for as long as it might be wanted, without further 
attention from him. But his modern successor knows that, 
without well-directed, assiduous preservative treatment from 
the very first handling of the materials in which he works, all 
his skill of design and construction will be thrown away. 
Men can do wonders in the way of construction with iron and 
steel. But these materials are perishable in every form and 
grade used in the arts; and this consideration imposes upon 
those who have to deal with them the gravest responsibility for 
taking such preservative measures in regard to them as will 
most effectually counteract their natural tendency to crumble 
into the dust. The modern engineer has occasion to realize 
to the full the lesson conveyed in the well-known lines describ- 
ing the insubstantiality of those ‘‘ cloud-capp’d towers ” which he 
nevertheless has occasion to erect; and if Shakspeare had had 
modern constructions in steel and iron in mind when penning his 
gorgeous rhapsody, he could not have more succinctly described 
the eventuality against which the engineer has to keep incessant 
watch and ward. 

Painting—including in the meaning of the word every descrip- 
tion of surface treatment of a perishable material of construction, 
other than a purely chemical process which superficially changes 
its nature, with the object of preserving it from rusting and 
decay—is the subject of many technical papers; but the 
interest of the matter is not to be exhausted by any number 
of essays. The most pretentious recent contribution to 
the literature of preservative, as distinguished from decora- 
tive, paints is a paper read by Mr. M. P. Wood before the 
last meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
which is worth summarizing, and will also serve as a “peg” 
whereon to hang a few additional observations on the subject- 
matter. Mr. Wood states the essentials of a good paint, for 
whatever use intended, as follows: First, it must adhere firmly 
to the surface over which it is applied, and not chip or peel off. 
It must be non-corrosive to the material it is used to protect, 
as well as to itself, under long periods of atmospheric exposure 
and chemical changes. It must form a surface hard enough to 
resist frictional influences, yet elastic enough to conform to all 
changes of temperature, or with a coefficient of elasticity as 
nearly as possibly the same as that of the material covered by 
it. It must be impervious to, and unaffected by, moisture and 
atmospheric and other influences to which the structure 
may be exposed. Secondly, the paint must work properly 
during the laying on—a property depending largely upon 
the relative proportions of pigment and liquid; the nature 
of both elements having also influences upon the result. 
Thirdly, it must dry sufficiently rapidly ; this function depend- 
ing mostly on the liquid, although the gegen in many cases 
influences it. Fourthly, the paint must have proper durability, 
which is a function both of the pigment and the liquid. And as 
the question of cost often governs the selection of a paint, the 
element of durability may be regarded as the most important 
one in the list. It doesnot always follow, however, that a paint 
good and durable in itself has good protecting results; the nature 
of the surface to which it is applied (such as rusty iron) some- 
times neutralizing its own virtues. Fifth comes the question of 
covering power, by which is meant the capacity to afford the 
greatest amount of protection for the least expenditure of 
material. 

The term covering power means different things to different 
colour manufacturers and master painters, according to the 
purposes which the paint is intended to subserve. For struc- 
tural purposes, the term commonly means the extent of surface 
that a given weight or quantity of paint will cover. Mr. Wood 
states that a good iron oxide paint will cover nearly twice as much 
surface as white or red lead. The specific gravity of the pigment 
enters into this question, and sodoes its refractive power for light,. 
and physical condition as to grinding. Lamp-black, because of 
the minuteness of its particles, goes farther as a covering than 
any known pigment; and, according to Mr. Wood, one part of 
lamp-black and nine parts of sulphate of lime by weight give 
most excellent results in covering power. Prussian blue, the 
scarlets, and the pigments called “ lakes,” on account of their 
light-dispersing power, deceive the eye as to their covering 
value when they are freshly laid on ; but they soon exhibit their 
worthlessness. 

The designing of a paint, for whatsoever purpose intended, 
necessarily involves consideration of the points already set 
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forth, as well as the cost. The first question to be answered in 
connection with the preparation of a paint is, according to Mr. 
Wood, whether it is necessary for the pigment to be used pure, 
or whether an admixture of inert substances can be permitted— 
presumably to give body to the paint. He states, in reply to 
this, that experiments of long continuation lead to the con- 
clusion that oxides of iron, lead, manganese, and other strong 
pigments, can be mixed with large proportions of inert sub- 
stances without any detriment, and generally to the manifest 
improvement of the paint as a protective agent on many struc- 
tures, notably of wooden or composite material. He illustrates 
his meaning with reference to oxide of iron paint. If one ounce 
of this pigment, pure, be spread in two coats over a given 
surface—say, of twosquare feet—so that the surface is completely 
hidden, and the job is a satisfactory one so far as covering 
_—_ is concerned; and if, secondly, the same weight of oxide 
e mixed with three times as much barytes, kaolin, or gypsum, 
and the resultant compound spread over the same area of 
surface as before—it is obvious that the amount of colour per 
unit of surface will be the same in both cases; but in case 
there is four times as much pigment in the paint as in the ther, 
and three-fourths of it inert. Yet for railway cars, and wooden 
structures generally, preference would be given to the latter 
preparation, for durability as well as cheapness in the bulk. ™ 
Mr. Wood distinguishes as inert substances in a paint thése 
which do not promote the oxidation of the oil or the substanée 
to which the paint is applied—such as whiting, sulphate of lime, 
barytes, kaolin, silica, feldspar, and talc. Whiting, gypsum, 
and barytes he regards as the best of the list; the others being 
objectionable as grinding greasy, or hard to grind, or of a nature 
readily decomposed by water. Barytes, from its great weight, 
is objectionable only when bought by the pound in a dry state, 
or when occurring as an adulterant in paste or prepared paint. 
He styles sulphate of lime the best of the inert substances to 
mix with any pigment, all things considered. It should be 
thoroughly hydrated, when as much as 45 per cent. by weight 
can be mixed with 50 per cent. of sesquioxide of iron as a 
pigment. (This rémark seems to apply only to artificial oxide 
of iron paints.) Oxide of iron he describes as practically 
unchangeable by centuries of exposure. At the same time, he 
terms it an agent for inducing and promoting oxidation in-all 
organic substances with which it is brought in contact, which: 
in an oxide paint is the oil. This statement only holds true 
when there is no chemical change or combination between the 
pigment and the liquid or medium. ~ 


=~ 
—— 


Prizes for Essays on Profit-Sharing and Trade Unions — 
M. le Comte de Chambrun has offered two prizes for essays on 
“ Profit-Sharing ” and ‘‘Trade Unions.” The latest date for 
sending in the former is Dec. 31, 1896; but a year longer is 
allowed for the latter—possibly owing to the wider scope of 
the subject. They are to be addressed to the Société des 
Etudes Sociales, Paris. The Count is known to be identified 
with social questions ; he having endowed the Social Museum 
in Paris, 

The Liverpool Meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers.— 
By an inadvertence which escaped notice during the preparation 
for the press of our account last week of the Liverpool meeting 
of the Incorporated Institution of Gas Engineers, we wrongly 
designated Mr. W. King the President-Elect of this organization. 
Mr. W. Foulis, of Glasgow, is the Vice-President of the Insti- 
tution; and it is therefore to him, if to anybody, that the 
description applies. It was, however, merely in the ordinary 
colloquial sense that we used the term, which has no place in 
the official nomenclature of the Institution. We permit our- 
selves to hope, in the interests of the Institution, that, notwith- 
standing the strain brought upon the Engineer of the Liverpool 
Gas Company by the duties and responsibilities of his position 
in the city, which may render Mr. King loth to take any other 
office for the present, our mistake may turn out in time to have 
been rather an anticipation. 

Presentations to Mr. Albert Ford.—On the completion of a 
three years’ eventful engagement with the City of Santos 
(Brazil) Improvements Company, Limited, as the Engineer of 
their gas and water works in Santos, Mr. Albert Ford was 
presented by the employees with a plated toilet service, in- 
scribed in English and Portuguese, an illuminated address, and 
a gold watch and chain; and on the 26th ult., the Directors 
placed in his hands a cheque for £50, accompanied by a testi- 
monial of their appreciation of his work. and by expressions of 
regret that he was unable to continue in their service. Mr. Ford 
was selected out of about 200 candidates for the position he has 
just relinquished ; and during his tenure of it he had a trying 
experience. For six months there prevailed a “labour famine ;” 
there were two epidemics of yellow fever and one of small-pox; 
and, to crown all, there was the revolution. Notwithstanding 
these impediments, Mr. Ford has remodelled the gas-works, re- 
organized the water-meter system, and constructed a masonry 
service reservoir capable of holding a million gallons. His 
average make of gas in 1894 was 11,190 cubic feet per ton of 
coal; the illuminating power being 18*2 candles, using 13 per 
cent. of cannel. In that year the net receipts were 43 per cent. 
more than in 1893. During the three years, 300 new gas services 
and 1200 new water services were connected and 200 new lamps 
were put up. 








NOTES. 


Purifying Gas Without Valves. 

In connection with the recent visit of the members of the 
Incorporated Institution of Gas Engineers to the Garston 
works of the Liverpool Gas Company, it should be recorded 
that the attention of the visitors was drawn by the Engineer of 
the Company, Mr. W. King, to a peculiarity of the purifying 
arrangements. The carburetted water gas made at these works 
—as described in last week’s JouRNAL—is purified by lime, with 
a catch purifier of oxide. The singularity of the arrangement 
of the purifying plant consists in the absence of valves; their 
place being supplied by simple syphons or U bends in the gas- 
mains, which can be filled with water so as to absolutely cut off 
the passage of gas, or emptied at will. It was explained by Mr. 
King that he had had so much trouble with valves in connec- 
tion with sulphur purification—even those of the water-slide 
type—that, when it became necessary to provide purifying 
arrangements for the new carburetted water-gas station, he 
decided to dispense with everything of the kind, and fall back 
upon the simple, positive action of a syphon. Therecan at any 
rate be no leakage of gas through such a substitute for the 
usual valve; and the only obvious drawback—the liability to 
freezing during severe weather—can, of céurse, be met in the 
ordinary way already employed in the same circumstances for 
the hydraulic seal of the purifier covers. It is believed that the 
Garston purifier house is unique in regard to the absence of 
valves of any kind. 


The Water Supply of American Lake Cities. 

In view of the project of the London County Council for 
rejecting the River Thames as a source of water supply for the 
Metropolis on account of its liability to sewage contamination 
in the upper parts of the stream, it is interesting to note that 
the New England Water- Works Association have just held their 
annual convention in the city of Burlington, Vermont, which 
shares with Chicago, Milwaukee, and many other centres of 
population in the North American lake region in the practice 
of taking its water supply from the same lake into which its 
sewage is emptied. Professor W. T.Sedgwick, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, lectured to the members upon 
the bacteriological features of the situation thus created. He 
explained the results of the thorough study of the entire sanitary 
— which he was instructed by the Water Board of Bur- 

ington to make in 1892. He found, greatly to his surprise, that 
the vital statistics of the city showed it to have been remarkably 
free for many years from typhoid and other diseases attributable 
to polluted drinking water; comparing in this respect very 
favourably with many cities having wholly unpolluted drinking 
water. This happy result appeared to be due to the configura- 
tion of the lake at the points of sewage discharge and water 
intake ; the former being so situated that the sewage had time 
to settle or get purified and the germs of possible disease to die, 
“or otherwise disappear,” before entering the lake proper. 
Nevertheless, the growth of the city necessitated the removal 
of the water intake (previously less than a mile from the sewer 
basin) to a distance of three miles from the sewer outfall; and 
since this has been done, the bacterial tests show that all fear 
of contamination of the water supply by the sewage has for the 
present been removed. The people of Burlington evidently 
have no pedantic aspirations for an ideally uncontaminated 
water supply. 


Preventing the Electrolysis of Cast-Iron Mains. 


The general subject of the electrolysis of gas and water 
mains by currents employed for traction has been investigated 
by Professor Storrs, of the University of Vermont. He observes 
that to prevent the electric current returning by the pipes, these 
must be made not readily available paths for it. This work 
must begin with the electric railway itself. If the rails are 
properly bonded from end to end of the track, and the track 
connected to the negative side of the generator by a wire of 

roper conductivity, a very large past of the electricity used 
. the car-motors will avail itself of this easy path back to the 
generator. If this means proves insufficient, then additional 
paths must be provided in the shape of some large copper wires 
called “return feeders.” Yet sometimes, in spite of this pre- 
caution, the current will jump from the rails through the earth 
to the pipe. In such cases, direct metallic connection of the 
rail to the main should never be permitted; but where the 
rail is found to be electro-positive to a neighbouring main, so 
that the latter is exposed to the electrolytic action, a special 
return wire is provided connecting the pipe itself back to the 
generator. This device appears to be effectual, according to 
Professor Storrs. It was not long ago, however, that another 
authority declared the evil of electrolysis to be incurable. 


Testing Cement by Specific Gravity. 

In a recent article describing certain French appliances 
for determining the specific gravity of Portland cements, the 
Engineer observes that, within the last few years, this method 
of testing cements has “ passed out of the category of methods 
of assay to be occasionally used into that of modes of testing 
habitually employed in the evaluation of this class of construc- 
tional material.” The change has been brought about by the 
increased fineness to which cements are now ground, which has 
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altogether upset the old-fashioned requirement of so much 
weight per bushel. Consumers were not slow to perceive that 
the more finely ground, and consequently the more perfectly 
prepared, cements must necessarily weigh less per bushel, other 
things being equal, than those which are coarser and therefore 
less efficient. It has also been found impossible to formulate 
a satisfactory sliding-scale, with the object of creating a stan- 
dard of relation between fineness and weight per bushel. At 
this juncture, appreciation of the fact that the specific gravity 
of a cement is unaffected by the degree of fineness to which it 
has been ground led to a general disparagement of the old 
standard of weight per bushel, and to the adoption of the 
determination of specific gravity in its place. It is now 
accepted that the specific gravity of a cement will give all 
the information respecting its quality which was derivable from 
the older method of taking the weight per bushel, besides 
indicating some points not derivable from other methods of 
testing. With regard to the degree of accuracy with which the 
specific gravity of a cement must be determined in order to 
yield useful results, it may be stated that very roughly approxi- 
mate figures will suffice to relegate a product, of which the 
origin and history are unknown, into its proper class. Thus a 
specific gravity of about 3°15 at once stamps the article as true 
Portland cement. With ordinary skill and care, the specific 
gravity of a cement can be determined to 0°005, which is amply 
sufficient to detect slag sophistication and underburning. 
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Water-Meters on Hire.—The system of hiring out water-meters 
has come into regular practice in New South Wales. The 
number in use is now 5082. 

The Action of Light on Dyed Colours.—At the recent meeting 
of the British Association, the Committee appointed some time 
ago to investigate the subject of the action of light upon dyed 
colours presented the report of their proceedings during the 

ear 1894-5. The previous investigations of the Committee have 
ad already noticed in the JourNaL. Certain groups of colour- 
ing matters which could not be included in the Committee’s 
earlier experiments have now been examined, as well as some 
additional coal-tar colouring matters recently introduced. The 
results of the exposure experiments are tabulated in an appendix 
to the report; the colours being divided, according to their 
behaviour towards light, into five classes—very fugitive, fugitive, 
moderately fast, fast, and very fast. These are again divided 
into other chemical groups. With respect to the popular notion 
that, generally speaking, coal-tar dyes are fugitive, it is found 
that, while there are some fast and some fugitive colours from 
natural sources, it is possible to select a larger number of fast 
colours from coal tar than can so far be obtained from natural 
sources. 


Golden Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Clapham.—On 
Monday, the 23rd ult., Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Clapham, of Aireville, 
Keighley, were the recipients of the very cordial congratulations 
of their numerous friends on reaching the fiftieth anniversary of 
their wedding-day. These felicitations will, we are sure, be joined 
in by many of our readers, for the name is well known in the gas 
profession. Mr. Thomas Clapham is one of four brothers, two 
of whom were associated with him some years ago in establishing 
the business which has developed into the extensive undertaking 
carried on under the style of Clapham Bros., Limited. Though 
a septuagenarian, Mr. Clapham possesses remarkable vigour. 
Mrs. Clapham’s health, however, is less robust; and on this 
account the festivities on the above-named occasion were of a 
quiet nature. But the good wishes expressed on all sides were 
none the less hearty ; and to them we have much pleasure in 
adding our own. In looking back over their half-century of 
wedded life, it must be a cause of thankfulness to both Mr. and 
Mrs. Clapham that not one of those many years was saddened 
by death in their family. 


High Masonry Dams.—This subject was discussed in a paper 
presented by Mr. J. D. van Buren to the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and published in the Society’s Bulletin. The 
author is of opinion that five different conditions of safety are 
to be considered in relation to masonry dams—viz., (1) against 
overturning ; (2) against sliding ; (3) against crushing near the 
toe; (4) against ice and waves; (5) against undermining. After 
the engineer has fixed upon these conditions of stability or 
safety, which express his scientific and practical judgment, the 
design of the section is easily made by the aid of simple 
mathematical formule. In addition to the usual forces assumed 
to act on a dam, the author considers water pressure on the 
base under full head. This force is usually ignored in design- 
ing the section, under the supposition that the masonry can be 
either made practically water-tight or drained in such a way as 
to relieve this pressure. The author thinks nothing practical 
is gained by considering any other section than the triangle, 
which is the true shape at all levels for stability against over- 
turning and sliding. The following five assumptions are made 
by him as the basis of his mathematical dissertation : (1) That 
there shall be a full water pressure on the base at all levels; 
(2) that the ground pressure shall be a uniformly varying force ; 
(3) that the coefficient of friction shall be known; (4) that the 
Pressure at the toe shall not exceed a certain amount per 
Square foot; (5) that there will be a known ice pressure per 
linear foot of dam at the crest, 
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Half-Yearly Meeting at Hexham. 


The Thirty-Sixth Half-Yearly Meeting of the North of England 
Gas Managers’ Association was held on Saturday, at Hexham, 
where the President for the year—Mr. Hersert Lees—is 
stationed. The company assembled at the works of the Hexham 


Gas Company at eleven o’clock, where they were met by Dr. 
Thos. Stainthorpe, the Chairman of the Directors of the Com- 
pany, Mr. W. R. Riddle, and Mr, Dixon Pratt, both Directors of 
the Company. Mr. Lees conducted the visitors over the works, 
which have been almost entirely rebuilt during the past fifteen 
years, and are now particularly well housed. Though the site 
is a small one, the arrangement of the buildings is such that the 
most has been made of the ground. The system of retort-firing 
is regenerative. The Gas Company have all along followed a 
liberal policy towards their consumers, in the matter of dis- 
counts and otherwise. Their reward is seen in the fact that, 
whereas in 1872 the make of gas was about 4 million cubic feet, 
it is now about 25 millions per annum, and that, too, although 
the population of the place has not increased; and also in the 
fact that they have a ready sale for all their bye-products—the 
coke-heap being small, and there being no tar in evidence. 


VISIT TO THE ABBEY. 


After inspecting the gas-works and partaking of light refresh- 
ments which were provided by the President, the party walked 
to Hexham Abbey, a venerable ecclesiastical building in great 
part in a wonderful state of preservation, and presenting some 
fine architectural features. A very interesting historic account 
of the Abbey was given by Mr. Robert Robson, the custodier. 


THE MEETING. 


The party were then driven to the Tynedale Hydropathic 
Mansion, a fine building in beautiful surroundings, where the 
meeting was held. There was a large attendance of members. 

The PresIpDENT expressed the regret of his Chairman at not 
being able to be present at this portion of the proceedings, 
Many of them saw him at the works, and they would see him 
again; but he was a busy man, and had many duties to attend to. 
The Chairman, however, gave them a very hearty welcome, 
and asked him to say so for him. He did the same himself. 
It gave him great pleasure to see so many of the members there; 
and he hoped they would have a very successful meeting. He 
had letters from Mr. W. R. Chester, the President of the 
Incorporated Gas Institute, regretting his inability to be 
present; and also from Mr. R. Wallis, J.P., of South Shields, who, 
on account of advanced years, felt compelled to stay away. 


New MEMBERS. 


The following new members were admitted, on the recommen- 
dation of the Committee: Mr. T. Settle, Manager of the Gas- 
Works, Knaresborough; and Mr. C. B. Newton, Engineer and 
Manager of the Gas and Water Works, Carlisle: 


PrRoposED REVISION OF THE RULES. 


The PrEsIDENT said that, since their last meeting, the ques- 
tion of the revision of the rules of the Association had been 
before the Committee ; and it was necessary that notice should 
be given before this could be done. He, therefore, gave notice 
that, at the next meeting, something should be done as to the 
revision of the rules. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 
The PreEsIpDENT delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—The position to which you elected me at your 
last annual meeting is one which I should be unworthy to 
occupy if in any degree I was lacking in appreciation of the 
honour conferred upon me. I again thank you for the con- 
fidence you then reposed in me; and if the Association should 
in any sense suffer by the selection you have made, I can 
assure you that it will not be for want of effort, so much as of 
ability, on my part to maintain the prestige to which it has now 
attained. I am deeply sensible of the responsibility attaching 
to the office; and when I look back upon the long line of m 
predecessors, many of them men of eminent ability, you will 
not be surprised if at times I have had “ misgivings.” I know, 
however, that I can rely upon the sympathy and support of the 
general body of members, who have always proved their loyalty 
to those gentlemen they have elected to this and other official 
positions. 

As one of the younger members of the Association, I should 
like to urge those of my own class to take a more practical 
interest in its affairs. This is a matter which ought to need no 
pressing. Within recent years, many have joined our ranks 
who are capable of increasing the usefulness of the Associa- 
tion; and I hope that during my year of office some of this 
latent talent will be developed, either by contributing papers or 
in discussion. Let it not be inferred from these remarks that it 
is thought that all the wisdom and experience is “ bottled up” 
in the youth of the profession. We should greatly regret—and it 
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would be an irreparable loss—if the men of ripe nepeionce should 
abate their interest one whit, or in any sense relax their efforts 
to advance the objects of the Association. It is not necessary 
that one should give place to the other, but rather that the 
younger members should emulate their seniors, and they in turn 
lead us on to greater triumphs than have yet been accom- 
plished, and thus still further enhance our position among 
kindred societies. 

The duty which more particularly devolves upon me at this 
point—namely, that of placing before you material for thought 
and consideration on questions of a technical or administrative 
‘character relating to the manufacture and distribution of coal 
gas—is one that does not get easier as the years revolve. We 
are so well supplied with technical journals, that nothing of 
interest to the gas engineering profession is allowed to escape 
notice therein; and so many presidential addresses and other 
communications are written every year, that it seems next to 
impossible to advance a new idea, or clothe an old one in new 
language. Iam not in the fortunate position of being able to 
unfold to you the details of some new invention which is 
destined to revolutionize the gas industry, and make the electric 
light sink into pale insignificance before the brilliancy of our 
future prospects; nor am I pessimistic enough to suggest to you 
the extreme course of making serious preparation for adopting 
some other means of obtaining a livelihood. I hope, however, 
that I shall, before closing my remarks, be able to give some 
tangible evidence of the advance that has been made, and of the 
reasonable expectations to which we may look forward. 

It will perhaps not be out of place if some reference should 
be made by me to the undertaking with which I am connected, 
and the works you have had an opportunity of seeing to-day. 
The history of the gas supply of Hexham dates back for a 
period of over sixty years; and during that time, the under- 
taking has passed through many vicissitudes. It is, however, 
Many years since it was established on a sound basis. From 
that period, its record has been one of steady progress; and it 
now occupies a prominent position among the smaller gas 
companies of the North of England as a means of investment. 
This result has been achieved not by methods which are foreign 
to other gas companies, but by the application of those prin- 


.ciples which contribute very largely to all successful under- 


takings of a similar character. 

At a comparatively early date, the question of utilizing gas 
for purposes other than lighting was prominently brought 
before the consumers, by means of an exhibition of gas 
appliances; and from time to time this has been supplemented 
by smaller exhibitions and cookery lectures, and a ces use of 
the literature so familiar to all of you. The result is that 
during the _ eleven years—without any increase in the 

the town—the gas consumption has grown to the 
extent of 80 per cent. 

The number of appliances in use for purposes other than 
lighting is as follows: Cookers, 132; grillers, boiling-rings, &c., 
129; gas-fires and heating-stoves, 91; gas-engines, g—making a 
total of 361. The total number of consumers is 866. 

In addition to the development shown by these figures, 
there has been-a decided improvement in the illumination of 
shops and private houses, although there is room for further 
advancement. In some cases, this has been brought about at 
a reduced cost. I wish it were possible to record a correspond- 
ing advance in the public lighting of the town. The increased 
consumption referred to will seem more important when I tell 
you that for the previous twelve years there was a growth of 196 
per cent., making a total increase in 23 years of 433 per cent. 

Rather more than two years ago a further advance was made, 
when the “ penny-in-the-slot ” system of supplying gas was intro- 
duced; and although we have not been able to obtain so large 
a consumption per consumer as is reported from some towns, 
the system has fully justified its adoption. As from the first we 
have supplied the fittings and a griller—and in some cases a 
small cooker—it has also become an advertising medium for 
cooking by means of gas. 

It is not possible for us to do too much in the way of adver- 
tising, and of educating our consumers; only our advertising 
should be judicious and persistent. I have no novel method to 
offer you. My i is to keep in touch with the consumers as 
much as possible, and see that they are well supplied with 
literature ; and if some of this should find its way into the waste 
paper basket, not to be discouraged, but send more. 

I am of opinion that we ought, not only as individuals, but as 
an Association, to do more in the way of arranging popular 
lectures on methods of illumination and other means of utilizing 
gas. As an Association, we have done nothing in this matter 
outside the limits of our ordinary meetings; but is it not pos- 
sible to arrange for a series of lectures to be given in various 
towns during the winter months ? While it would be impossible 
for many of us to prepare a course of lectures in addition to the 
worry and strain of a winter’s work, it might not be too much to 
take up one phase of the question ; and by arrangement, inter- 
changes could be made, so as to give a full course in a given 
town. If such a scheme could be adopted, I believe it 
would receive the sympathy and support of the proprietors of 
gas undertakings, and could not fail to be beneficial in its 
results, It would be fallacious to suppose that all this would 
tend to “bring grist to the mill,’ unless the internal administra- 
tion of the'concern was of a popular character, We want, as 





far as possible, to remove those “ relics” of a bygone age which, 
under the guise of safeguards, are really obstacles to the develop- 
ment of business. 

If it should be necessary to adopt or retain the ‘ deposit” 
system at all, let it be only asa safeguard, and not be applied 
all round as a mere matter of red-tapeism. Then there is the 
question of initial charges before a person can become a con- 
sumer. It has been the custom here for a good many years for 
the Company to bear all charges for service-pipes and meter 
fixing, unless under very exceptional circumstances as to dis- 
tance. This I believe to be of far more importance than the 
abolition of meter-reuts ; and yet there are some who concur in 
the payment of at least a certain portion of these outlays, and 
at the same time talk ef the system of charging meter-rents as 
unjust and injurious to the development of consumption. 

This question of meter-rents has been invested with an impor- 
tance far beyond its merits. It has served many an embryo 
town Peco da with an election cry; and if we could trace its 
origin, it would probably be found to have made its débit on 
some platform at a ward meeting, during one of those annual 
campaigns which take place in our boroughs about the end of 
October. It has, however, passed beyond this stage; and now 
that the largest gas company in the world has included it in its 
policy, others will no doubt be not less slow to adopt it in conse- 
quence. I am bound to say that, in my experience, I have 
never found the meter-rent to be an obstacle to the growth of 
gas consumption ; but I have frequently met with complaints 
of charges for fixing meters. But how would the change affect 
our consumers? We know that it would make little or no 
difference to the shareholders. If meter-rents are abolished, 
the pe of gas will be maintained to give the equivalent. The 
result will be that one consumer will be benefited at the expense 
of another. The following table will show how the question 
would apply to Hexham :— : 


TABLE I.—Ratio of Meter-Rents to the Consumption of Gas at 


























Hexham. 
No. of | Total Con a Total Meter- 
Coen RS Con- —_ sumption _— neene sr 
5 sumers.|per Annum.| per ents. 
AasirD: Cub. Ft. 
Cubic Feet. Cub. Ft. | Cub. Ft.} £ s. d. d. 
5,000andunder . . . .j| 146 373:200| 2,555 |15 19 4] 10°27 
Above 5,000 and below10,000} 123 814,800] 6,624 |15 3 9] 4°47 
3, 10,000 ” 25,000} 182 2,866,600 | 15,750 |25 C O| 2°09 
9» 25,009 ” 50,000 65 | 2,236,700] 34,411 |10 12 O| 1°13 
9» 50,000 . »- « « . 72 6,845,900 | 95,082 |19 4 6] 0°67 
Consumersusingownmeters; 133 | 6,958,800] 52,322 ee ee 
721* |20,095,800 | 27,872 |85 19 7| O91 
\ 








* Prepayment consumers not included. 


It will be seen by a glance at this table, that the 146 con- 
sumers who are the least lucrative under present circumstances 
would receive a most abnormal concession—equivalent to a 
reduction of 1o}d. per 1000 cubic feet—if meter-rents were 
abolished; while the 72 consumers of 50,000 cubic feet per 
annum and upwards, and the 133 who provide their own 
meters, and who are the mainstay of the Company’s consump- 
tion, would have to pay at a higher rate to meet this, This is 
contrary to the accepted principles upon which business is 
conducted. 

These small consumers are not by any means confined to the 
working class, but are largely composed of tenants of offices 
and small lock-up shops, where it is convenient to have gas in 
readiness, and where, unfortunately for us, it is seldom used. 
The abolition of meter-rents would mean the removal of many 
of these consumers from our books; otherwise they would be 
retained at a distinct loss. I am afraid the subject has not 
received the careful consideration it deserves; and where 
public opinion may have appeared to influence abolition, surely 
it is for want of accurate knowledge, and that we ought to be in 
a position to supply, as it affects our respective districts. 

What is of far greater importance as influencing the consump- 
tion of gas than the question of meter-rents, is the price at which 
we can sell. There will always be some difference of opinion 
between the buyers and the seller as to what is a reasonable 
figure; hence none are entirely free from complaints on this 
head. The smaller companies probably suffer most in this 
respect, doubtless because comparisons are made with the 
larger undertakings, the circumstances of which are widely 
different. 

Whatever conduces to economy of manufacture or distribu- 
tion of gas should receive the consideration of those responsible 
for such undertakings. Like other industries, we are to a cer- 
tain extent subject to fluctuations in the price of raw materials; 
and we are also affected by the sale of residual products at our 
disposal. These are influences over which we have no control. 
Economies of manufacture naturally begin in the retort-house. 
It has been said that profits are made or lost there; but it 
would be unwise to assume that it is the only place where pro- 
fits are made or lost, and hence the necessity for giving the most 
careful attention to every detail up to the point of consumption 
—not forgetting the small savings, which in the end prove very 
important. ; 

Some of you may perhaps remember a leading article which 
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appeared in the Journat or Gas LicutineG about eight years 
ago, under the heading ‘“‘A Drop of Solder.” This article is 
stated to have been suggested to the writer by the story of an 
American workman having invented a method of wiping off the 
spare drop of solder, which previously had been allowed to 
remain on the tins made for use in preserving fruits, &c. It was 
a little thing; but it produced marvellous results. The moral 
is obvious. But we might do worse than re-read that article 
occasionally; and if we could also get its principles firmly 
impressed upon every workman and member of the staff, the gas 
industry would be the richer for it. 

We have endeavoured to do something to reduce the cost of 
manufacture here. Rather more than two years ago, we intro- 
duced the system of gaseous firing to the retorts, and last year 
made a further extension in the same direction, so that all the 
retorts are now heated by means of generator furnaces, with 
very satisfactory results. Coke sales have increased to the 
extent of about 2} cwt. per ton of coal carbonized, equivalent 
to a saving of at least 1s. 3d. per ton of coal; while the cost 
of carrying out the necessary alterations did not exceed £250. 
The erection of a coal-store has conduced to greater safety and 
more comfortable working—factors upon which it is difficult to 
fix a money value; but they possess one, and something more. 
The cost of purification is kept within very reasonable limits, 
by an adequate provision of purifying space and a good sale for 
spent lime. The adoption of the “air process” has not been 
entirely overlooked. Some experiments have been conducted ; 
but the results have not yet proved satisfactory, although I have 
reason to believe that, when the initial difficulties—probably due 
to local circumstances—have been overcome, we shall be able 
to carry on purification with still greater economy, and with less 
nuisance from the spent lime. 

Placed as we are in the centre of an agricultural district, it 
was natural that we should turn our attention to the manufac- 
ture of sulphate of ammonia. This has proved a right step, 
even at the low prices that have ruled during the past season. 
It is somewhat surprising that farmers do not use sulphate of 
ammonia to a greater extent than is done at present, especially 
so at the prices at which it has been sold this year. Its more 
extended use would probably do more towards relieving agricul- 
tural depression than either bimetallism, protection, or a good 
many more of the remedies the State is asked to apply, in order 
to spare ndividual effort. A series of experiments carried out 
under the direction of Professor Somerville (the details of 
which are given in a report to the County Councils of Northum- 
berland and Durham) go to prove that sulphate of ammonia 
and nitr ate of soda are about equal in value per unit of nitrogen 
—i.¢., 8 6 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia is as effective as a fertilizer 
as 112 lbs. of nitrate of soda. In certain seasons, sulphate 
produced the best results; while in others, nitrate had the 
advantage. Therefore, when nitrate of soda was quoted at 
£8 5s. per ton, sulphate of ammonia possessed a value of 
£10 15s.; and yet at that time the latter was selling at {9 5s. 
per ton, and in some cases even less. We can only hope that, 
as the knowledge of these facts becomes more widely dissemi- 
nated among the farmers than it appears to be at present, we 
shall to some extent share the beneht. 

It is important that occasionally we should, in a general way, 
review the work of past years, mark the progress that has been 
made, and ascertain where it is possible to strengthen our 
position for the future. I have endeavoured to do a little in 
this direction by a study of the published statistics relating to 
some of the principal gas undertakings in England, whose 
accounts are analyzed annually by Mr. Field; for progress that 
does not show itself on our balance-sheets is not of a very 
Satisfactory character. The advance made in economical 
working by these undertakings during the past ten years (the 
period taken) is not so great as some might expect; but it must 
not be forgotten that the nearer we approach to perfection in 
any system, the slower will be the progress. 

In manufacture, some of the factors that have been prominent 
are gaseous firing, labour-saving machinery, and enrichment by 
means of oil, tar, and similar liquids. With regard to gaseous 
firing, it must be remembered that the comparative progress 
made in individual works must necessarily depend upon the 
results previously obtained with the open furnace; and these 
have varied considerably in different works. It is not my 
intention to make comparisons between one individual works 
and another, but rather to show the relative positions of the 
works under consideration in 1884 and 1894 respectively. 

The following table shows the quantity of coke sold per ton 
of coal carbonized for the years 1884 and 1894 respectively in the 
various groups of undertakings dealt with in Field’s ‘* Analysis.” 


TABLE II.—Coke Sold per Ton of Coal Carbonized in 1884 
and 1894 (Field). 





| 1884. | 1894. | 


‘ f | Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
Metropolitan Companies . . . . . « | 9'16 | 9°47 Inc. 0°31 
Suburban Companies . Cie ie “ells | 9°25 9°62 » 0°37 
Provincial Corporations . . . . . . | 8'27 | 8°29 »» 0°02 
Provincial Companies. . . . . . . 8°39 | 8°31 Dec. 0°08 





The improvement shown in the Metropolitan Companies’ 
accounts is about 4 cwt. per ton of coal carbonized; and 





though this may seem small, it amounts to a saving of nearly 
60,000 tons of coke per annum, which has a monetary value of 
about £35,000. The most striking feature of this table is the 
wide difference between the results obtained in and about 
London and those in the Provinces. There may be some 
other explanation; but on the surface it is suggestive of the 
need for a further extension of gaseous firing. Possibly one 
disturbing element is the larger proportion of cannel used by 
the provincial undertakings, some of which has a very low yield 
of coke per ton. 

Other advantages claimed for gaseous firing, are the increased 
life-time of the retorts, and improved yield of gas per ton of 
coal. The latter, of course, assumes that under the old system 
low heats have been the rule. In the undertakings referred to 
in Table II., there has not, however, been on the whole any 
improvement in the yield per ton; and this would suggest that, 
under the present system of carbonization, we have approached 
the maximum results. I am, of course, dealing with averages, 
which infers that some are higher than others; and it should 
be our aim to reach the highest results. Till we have accom- 
plished this—making a justifiable allowance for different classes 
of coal—we have not exhausted the resources of present-day 
systems. 

The extended use of labour-saving machinery—and under 
this heading I would include inclined retorts—has been con- 
current with an advance in carbonizing wages; and in some 
degree it has been adopted as the outcome of, and a safeguard 
against further, labour troubles. The advance in wages has 
either been greater than the economies derived by the intro- 
duction of machinery, or a very small proportion of the coal 
carbonized has been dealt with in this way; and consequently 
the carbonizing expenditure has been on the upward grade. 
The stoker has within recent years had a very good “ innings.” 
But there will necessarily be a limit to the growth of expendi- 
ture in the matter of increased wages; and as it will doubtless 
be found that he is paid for his work as well as, if not better 
than, any other unskilled labourer, we may expect that a reason- 
able view will be taken of the position. 

It cannot truly be said that the proprietors of gas undertakings 
generally have not looked after the welfare of their employees. - 
They have seen their duty in this matter, and have done it, not 
grudgingly, but even generously in a large number of cases. 
Further claims for advance where anything like the maximum 
rates are being paid would, in all probability, bring about a 
more extended use of labour-saving plant ; and therefore the 
stoker would not be the gainer. Asa rule, these labour diffi- 
culties are not seriously felt in small works; but that, of course, 
is no reason why justice should not be shown all round. 

I am not able to speak from experience as to what extent 
stoking machinery and inclined retorts may have been an 
advantage; but there is no evidence in the published accounts 
referred to to show that the system has as yet had any material 
influence upon the cost of manufacture. There may be solitary 
cases where it has; but a perusal of the statistics will show 
that it is not general. 

The enrichment of coal gas by means of oil, tar, benzol, &c., 
has received considerable attention within recent years. We 
are not limited to one particular process. Many are now on 
the market; but perhaps the one known as the “ Peebles 
Process” has so far met with the greater favour. Others will 
no doubt claim the further attention of gas engineers; and their 
respective merits will be settled by experience. 

I do not think we have yet made the most of our own product, 
tar, for enriching purposes. It isa substance perhaps not so 
easily dealt with as oil; and possibly this may have something 
to do with our comparative neglect of it. But the difficulties 
are not insurmountable; and when they have been fully met, 
we shall have in our possession another weapon that will be 
useful, not only for its enriching purposes, but as an aid, to 
some extent, in controlling the prices of that once valuable 
commodity. 

Benzol enrichment was ably dealt with by my predecessor in 
the chair (Colonel Sadler) at our last meeting; and experiments 
were shown as to its value and ready adaptability. The one 
difficulty of Colonel Sadler’s method of applying benzol which 
was suggested to my mind, is that of couladling the requisite 
amount of enrichment. It does not seem to me that this can be 
done satisfactorily by means of a bye-passing arrangement 
as described to us. This, however, is a minor difficulty—if it is 
one at all; and the ingenuity of the profession is, we trust, not 
so far exhausted as to be overcome by it. It was my intention 
to make some experiments on a small scale during the summer; 
but a good many other duties, which of necessity had to be 
performed, prevented my doing so. Benzol has been used on 
a fairly large scale in one or two works, and I believe with 
considerable success; but as yet I am not aware that any 
definite figures as to cost have been published. 

This question of enrichment is one that does not apply largely 
to undertakings supplying gas of 16-candle power or under; but 
even in these cases, it is a question worth considering as to the 
possibility of using an inferior and cheaper class of coal, and 
improving the quality of the gas by means of liquid enrichers. 
With such a choice of enriching materials, we should be safe 
against any abnormal advance in the cost. 

An important point in regard to these} enriching processes 
was Clearly shown during the very severe weather of last winter 
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Where the processes were in use, an entire absence of naph- 


-thalene deposits was experienced. Who would not have been 


glad to turn on the oil process during that period, to have given 
relief to suffering consumers? Some such silent and effective 
remedy would be very useful also when troublesome deposits 
of naphthalene assert themselves on the works. There are few 
of us who could not relate experiences of anxious moments over 
this “insidious foe ;"’ and you will all agree that it is pleasanter 
to talk of the event when it is over, than to be engaged in the 
conflict with such a treacherous opponent. Any process which 
possesses the advantage of subduing the naphthalene trouble, 
will be looked upon with more favour in consequence. 

There has been a satisfactory reduction in the proportionate 
amount of capital employed within recent years, and a very 
marked advance in the price of gas shares and stocks. Ina 
recent issue of shares, the prices realized were such as to give 
rather less than 4 per cent. per annum on the investment ; and 
in at least one more instance, a fraction over this amount was 
the result. These are factors which have an important bearing 
upon the general results of a gas undertaking, and may cer- 
tainly be taken as signs of prosperity and confidence. 

When we come to the question of methods of illumination, 
and the prospects of gas for other purposes, we have every reason 
for congratulation. It is not many years since the standard 
Argand burner was accepted as the one which gave the best 
lighting result ; but since then it has given place to the regene- 
rative lamp, and this in turn has been surpassed by the incan- 
descent burner, which gives a lighting power of about six times 
that of the standard Argand. Whenconsumers begin to realize 
the possibilities of gas lighting, and members of all local autho- 
rities learn that it is their duty to give the ratepayers that 
system of public lighting which is the most economical and 
effective when properly applied, the progress will be still greater. 
With such weapons as the incandescent and other burners now 
on the market, we have nothing to fear from the electrician; 
and, on the other hand, we should be able to meet our more 
modest—if not more powerful—rival, the oil-lamp by means of 
the “ penny-in-the-slot ” meter. 

We have reason to believe there is a great future for the 
supply of gas for heating purposes. Professor Lewes informed 
his audience, at the meeting of The Gas Institute in Edinburgh, 
last June, that gas-heating stoves were made on the Continent 
which gave a heating result greatly in advance of anything we 
have in general use in this country. We may be sure that we 
shall not long be behind in this matter; and when we are ina 
position to supply a gas fire or stove that will be as economical 
as a coal-fire when in constant use, there is a very wide field for 
further developing the consumption of gas. The demand for 
gas as a motive power isstill on the increase ; and this is a field 
in which electric lighting and gas engineers may find mutual 
ground to meet upon—probably to the advantage of both. The 
gas-engine has made great strides; and there are still further 
possibilities before it. 

The parliamentary returns of statutory gas undertakings in 
the United Kingdom show that during the past ten years the 
aggregate consumption of gas has increased no less than 45 per 
cent.. This is a result which cannot be other than satisfactory 
to us; and, with the advantages we now possess, we should be 
able to maintain an equally good rate of progress. In order to 
still further this, let us emulate each other in our efforts to 
produce the best possible results. The value of our meetings 
will be in proportion to the general improvement shown as the 
result of our deliberations. It should be the ambition of 
each one, not to be satisfied with attaining the average 
standard of efficiency, but to aim at the “ high-water mark ” of 
gas-works management, I believe this ambition does exist very 
largely among the members of this Association ; and while it is 
so, there is also a willingness to impart to each other any infor- 
mation that is likely to be of mutual benefit. Consequently, the 
industry at large is the better for such opportunities as are given 
by meetings of this character. 





Mr. Hotiipay’s PAPER. 
Mr. J. Hotuipay (Scarborough) read the foilowing paper :— 
ON THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE SMALL CONSUMER, 


That there is a wide zone into which practically no advance 
has yet been made by gas for illuminating or any other purposes, 
is well known to every person who takes an interest in present 
day gas supply; and many of the responsible heads of various 
gas undertakings throughout the country have each some pet 
scheme whereby this unproductive area has to be caused to 
fructify. 

One of the questions of the day, as it has indeed been more or 
less a question for years, is the danger of the oil-lamp. With 
the number of deaths resulting from accidents with mineral-oil 
lamps—reaching in London alone nine in one week—there is 
little wonder that matters have arrived at an acute stage; and 
whatever may result from the deliberations of the Commission 
promised by the Home Secretary, to investigate the causes and 
suggest remedies, either in the way of a more perfect method 
of construction of the lamp itself, or by a regulation as to the 
quality and “ flash ” point of the oil, it appears to me that we 
members of the gas industry have an exceptional opportunity at 
the present juncture. My own view is that, whatever improve- 
ments may be effected in oil-lamps, the source of danger itself 














will always be present. As the writer of a leading article in 
one of our trade journals succinctly put it recently: “The manu- 
facture of small arms has been perfected and carried to such a 
pitch as to be almost a fine art; but when they are loaded they 
are as dangerous as ever they were, and so will ‘loaded’ safety 
lamps be.” 

The matter being so prominently before the public, it occurred 
to me, when asked by our President to read a paper at this 
meeting, that it might possibly be of interest if I laid before you 
briefly a sketch of a twelvemonth’s actual returns from two 
systems we have in vogue in Scarborough for reaching occu- 
piers of small cottage property who are almost by heredity oil- 
burners. 

Some five or six years ago, a system of short accounts was 
introduced among small consumers; and, as far as it goes, it has 
answered extremely well, as may be judged from the following 
figures taken out for the twelve months ending June 30, 1895:— 


Number of monthly consumers 


: 271 
Total consumption per annum by above ._ . {3 Million cubic feet 


\ os 
Average consumption per meter, about . eaters a -” 
Bad debts on a total rental of £499 os. 1d. were £4 2s. 6d. 


= 0°39d. per 1000 cubic feet sold, or somewhat under 1 per cent. in 
the aggregate. 


With regard to the details and conditions under which we 
work this system, I may explain that our gross price for gas 
being 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, with a rebate of 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet for prompt payment, we supply our monthly consumers at 
the net price—i.e., 2s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet—without deposit 
or other security; the only condition being that the account is 
paid on presentation by the collector, or within three days 
therefrom at latest. Failing this the gas supply is discontinued 
without further notice. No outlay is incurred beyond that of 
providing and fixing a meter and main-tap. 

This system works extremely well, and is a safe source of 
income in cases where the tenants are provided with house- 
pipes and the necessary fittings, or are prepared to purchase 
them. But in the case of houses unprovided with fittings, it of 
course fails to meet the necessities of the situation. Recognizing 
this fact, my Directors about eighteen months ago authorized 
me to fit up a few installations of prepayment meters, with a 
view to testing the possibilities of the system in Scarborough; 


‘and it is of a few of the results and experiences gained during 


this period that I will now speak. 

The first condition imposed was that the applicant’s house 
should not contain more than six rooms, and that the service 
and house pipes should be laid in. With regard to the latter 
qualification, however, we have found it much safer and more 
satisfactory to ignore it generally. As a matter of fact, in 
almost all the first cases we had to deal with, the pipes were 
found to be in a very unsatisfactory condition—leaking either 
from bad joints or from nail punctures. We have therefore in 
most cases relaid the house connections entirely from the 
outlet of the meter. The slight extra cost of the piping and 
labour certainly repays us, through having a perfect and satis- 
factory job to commence with. The form to be signed is of 
the usual type—the applicant, of course, signing the declaration 
as to liability for the return of the various articles in good con- 
dition, over a sixpenny stamp. It was decided to supply 
223 cubic feet of gas for each penny; and to provide each 
consumer with a meter, one good slide pendant, one bracket 
(fitted with governor burners), and at option a small breakfast 
griller or a boiling burner. 

We have at the present time between 350 and 360 prepay- 
ment meters in action; and out of these [ have taken the first 
seventy which had completed not less than one full twelve- 
month’s working upon which to base my observations. In the 
return relating to these seventy meters, the first matter of signi- 
ficance is the great fluctuation of consumption per meter— 
varying from a minimum of 1700 cubic feet toa maximum of 
23,000 cubic feet per annum. In this respect the following table 
may be of interest to you :— 


2 consumers between 1,700 and 2,000 cubic feet per annum, 
i | ” ” 2,000 ” 3,000 ” ” 
2 ” ” 3,000 ,, 4,000 ” ” 
5 ” ” 4,000 ” 5,000 ” ” 
6 ” ” 5,000 ,, 6,000 ” ” 
6 " ” 6,000 ,, 7,000 ” ” 
II an ee 7,000 ,, 8,000 fe ” 
13 ” ” 8,000 ,, 9,000 ” ” 
5 ” ” 9,000 ” 10,000 ” ” 
7 m 95 10,000 ,, I1,000 - - 
2 ‘a = II,000 ,, 12,000 ne Pe 
2 ne - 12,000 ,, 13,000 ne a 
2 ” ” 13,000 ,, 14,000 ” ” 
2 ” ” 14,000 ,, 15,060 ” ” 
I ” ” 15,000 ” 23,000 ” ” 
I ” ” 23,000 ” 24,000 ” ” 


The mean average consumption per meter is equal to 8187 
cubic feet per annum—a low figure compared with the returns 
reported by some other companies. 

As I said before, we allow 22} cubic feet for each penny; 
and as every installation costs us, on an average, £3 to £3 554 
even this consumption leaves us with just a fair margin of return 
for the purpose of covering wear and tear on fittings. 

With regard to the consumption per meter per month, the 
return is most favourable, as the same level is maintained fairly 
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well from January to December, with the exception of March 
and April. This is shown by the following table :— 


Cub. Feet. Cub. Feet. Cub. Feet. 
January . . 662 May .. . 507 September. . 685 
February . . 601 ine. oo 2 gee October . . 841 
March. . .- 474 Ty. 6 ww Be November. . 934 
April . . « 452 August. . . 834 December. . 875 


Giving an average of 682 cubic feet per meter per month. 


With regard to the meters themselves, my own opinion is 
that, though considerable advances have been made even during 
the past two years, we cannot call the system an absolute 
success until rather more reliance can be placed on the coin 
attachment not going either faster or slower than the meter 
index. At one of our recent monthly collections, there were 
51 cases where money had to be returned to the consumer, and 
100 cases where it was necessary to request the consumer to pay 
sums varying from 1d. to 3s. 8d. where the cash in the box was 
deficient. 

The number of what may be termed subsidiary complaints 
received at the office, and attended to, from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 
of the current year was 123 ; and their nature as follows :— 


Bent pennies and coinsstuck . . ..... - 42 
Complaints as to rubber connections for griller. . . . 20 
Foreign and silver coinsused . . . ..-... 8 
Stoppage in fittings and otherrepairs. . . . . + +» 53 


In the case of the item ‘foreign and silver coins used,” I may 
mention that the meter had in one case been put to a use never 
contemplated, I feel sure, by the makers—viz., for the purpose 
of a savings bank; the good lady having inserted four two- 
shilling pieces into the box in place of four pence, so that they 
would be, for some time at any rate, safely under lock and key. 
The majority of the complaints named above are due to the 
insertion of bent pennies, and people being nervous when they 
are putting the coins in, and consequently allowing them to fix. 
Another point is that very few people will prepay more than 
two or three pennyworth at once; and, unfortunately, with 
most of the meters we have had experience of, we find that, 
unless something like the full complement of coins is inserted 
together, the attachment index and the meter index beg to have 
different views on the situation. 

Before sending out any meter, we run it through a test, in the 
first instance to see if the valves are closed; it is then attached 
to the test holder and a gas-fire, and four pence inserted in the 
slot. The amount to be consumed at the rate of 22} cubic feet 
per penny is therefore go cubic feet; and they are allowed to 
pass if they do not give less than 83 or more than 93 cubic feet 
for the 4d. If not within these limits, they are rejected. The 
following table shows the results of 356 tests made with five 
different makers’ meters on these lines :— 


Meters Tested. Number Rejected. Per Cent. 
Be ts « «¢ oe 13 ee 6°to 
cle w «6 oe I ° 3°22 
C. + « « 56 ee 4 ee 9°t3 
() Pome 28 wa 2 e 9°33 
E 14 oe I os yao 


One interesting fact in connection with the introduction of 
coin-meters into Scarborough is that houses in older parts of 
the town, which years ago were the domiciles of the more 
affluent members of the community, and fitted up with gas, but 
which, owing to the march of events and extensions of the town, 
have been on the down-grade and left to the fisher-folks, have, 
after a lapse of 20 to 25 years, again become illuminated through 
the agency of the ‘‘ penny-in-the-slot ” meter. 

That the principle of the prepayment meter system is 
undoubtedly right, and that, as far as it has gone, the gas world 
have scored a distinct success with it, appears to me to be 
indisputable. What we now require is to have the details 
rather more fully perfected, so that the troublesome readjust- 
ments with the consumers at present necessary may be done 
away with. I feel sure that, with the adoption of a broad and 
generous policy, we shall be able to make the use of oil quite 
unnecessary, and that gas will become not only the universal 
light in the class of property under consideration, but that it 
will = become the medium of all their culinary operations 
as well. 

That, in my own town at least, there is plenty of scope, is 
evident, as out of gooo inhabited houses in the borough we 
only number at the present time some 5133 as gas consumers ; 
and I have no doubt whatever the large proportion of our 
other towns are in much the same position in this respect. 


Discussion. 


The Presipent said the subject of the paper was now before 
them. It was one upon which many of them had had experience 
—both with penny-in-the-slot meters and in the encouragement 
of small consumers in other ways. 

Mr. H. Tosey (Malton) had listened with much pleasure to 
the paper Mr. Holliday had given them, and the interesting 
details in it. Mr. Holliday began by speaking of the benefit 
which was likely to accrue to humanity by the adoption of the 
penny-in-the-slot meter, on account of its being free from the 
dangers of the oil-lamp, The danger of oil-lamps was very 
great indeed. He saw by the report of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, recently issued, that the number of fires occurring from 
lamp accidents in London alone was something like 450 a year. 
The number of lives lost amounted to about 33. Of course, this 





did not include a great many of the minor casualties which 
occurred, but were all the cases which were reported to the 
Fire Brigade, and dealt with by them. There must, however, 
be a vast number of cases which never were reported—small 
accidents which did not come before the Fire Brigade. He 
thought they might take these as at least double the number 
reported ; so that the total would be about 1000 in London in 
one year. If these accidents could be decreased by means of 
the use of gas through penny-in-the-slot meters—and most of 
such accidents occurred in small dwellings—no doubt the loss 
of life and property arising from lamp accidents would be very 
much less. He had had some experience himself with prepay- 
ment meters. He must say that with the meters with which he 
was first supplied he had some difficulty; but with those he was 
now getting he had not the same difficulty. The meters were 
now so improved that he thought they could be used without 
incurring much annoyance, either from pennies getting fast or 
people getting gas for, perhaps, two or three days, or longer 
periods, and they not being aware of it, and then having to ask 
the consumer to pay up the difference, which was always a 
matter of annoyance. He had formerly known a consumer put 
in six consecutive pennies before he was able to get a supply of 
gas; but now the improvements in construction of the meters 
enabled them, he thought, to rely upon the meters giving the 
exact quantity of gas for which they were rated. He found 
that the average consumption per meter was something 
like 10,000 cubic feet per annum. This was not a very 
large quantity; but still he thought it was a quantity which 
paid. Of course, the extra rate charged should be sufficiently 
high to yield a return for the extra cost of the meter and the 
cost of the service to the small consumer, Their charge for gas 
at Malton was 3s. per 1000 cubic feet; and they rated the gas 
supplied by prepayment meters at 25 cubic feet for 1d., which 
was 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. But he should remark that, in 
addition to this, they did not charge meter-rents to ordinary 
consumers, which was equal to about 2d. more. So that, really, 
the difference between the two rates would amount to about 
6d. per 1000 cubic feet. Of course, there were consumers and 
consumers ; and what might be considered a large consumption 
in one place might very well be reckoned small in other places. 
He found, in his own case, that the average consumption per 
meter was about 30,000 cubic feet per annum. Some might not 
consider this as large; but in districts like theirs, they reckoned 
that 30,000 cubic feet was'a considerable consumption. 

Mr. E. H. Mitiarp (Durham) said he had listened with great 
pleasure to the paper; and he was only sorry that the title did 
not lead them to infer that the prepayment system was to be 
referred to; otherwise he should probably have been prepared 
with some details on the subject. He thought that perhaps Mr. 
Holliday had some new system which he was to enlighten them 
upon; but he found it was the well-known penny-in-the-slot 
meter which stood in the foreground. With respect to monthly 
consumers, he might say that, before going to Durham, he had 
a very similar system at work. He used to collect every fort- 
night; and those consumers were charged the same price as the 
ordinary ones. In approaching this question, it was evident 
they must take into consideration the cost of producing the gas, 
as well as the selling price. In this, he thought, lay the whole 
cyux of the question. Some of the engineers of large works 
had been twitted with not being up to date with the prepay: 
ment system. He confessed himself that, if he were selling gas 
at (say) 2s. 6d., he should be chary of going in for either pre- 
payment meters or monthly collections, unless there was a 
considerable margin. He had worked out the number of con- 
sumers and the consumption for several works, confined to the 
county of Durham; and he was surprised to find that, in taking 
out the leakage, the leakage per consumer ranged very high. 
They were all agreed, he thought, that the leakage question was 
largely dependent upon the services; and he did not think they 
lost more, per service, with the large consumer than they did 
with the small one. Therefore, the leakage, which amounted, 
on an average, to about 2500 cubic feet per service per annum, 
was large. Wrought-iron services would give way; and they 
might expect the leakage to goon. He did not know whether 
Mr. Holliday made a separate charge for meter-rent. With the 
small consumers, it was quite evident that the 1od. per 1000 feet 
extra alone would not coverthat. Hesawthat Mr. Holliday had 
had to come round to fitting up the houses. He did not think 
the automatic supply system, without the companies taking « 
the gas-fitting, was worth anything at all. Another point whic 
was well brought out in the paper was that, without a griller, a 
penny-in-the-slot meter was not worth much to Mr. Holliday, as 
would be seen from the large consumption he obtained during 
the summer months. With regard to the money not tallying 
with the meter registration, he did not know whether it 
was altogether wise to insist upon the few extra coppers being 
paid, or to give the consumers back the few coppers which were 
in excess. He was afraid that any such policy would tend 
to destroy the confidence of the user in the penny-in-the-slot 
meter. Although at Durham they had had experience of both 
too little and of too much money, they had not yet instituted the 
principle of charging a penny for a pennyworth of gas. The 
idea as to making the money-box a savings bank, he did not 
think would be strange. They frequently found that a two- 
shilling piece had been dropped in fora penny ; but the consumer 
always knew that he had put it there. He found himself very 
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much in agreement with Mr. Holliday in his paper. The only 
thing he had doubt about was whether even od. or tod. per 
1000 cubic feet was sufficient to cover the difference between 
supplying small consumers, on account of the low average con- 
sumption, and the leakage they would have per consumer. 

Mr. J. HaLy (West Pelton) said that, with regard to the leak- 
age which had been referred to, it had not yet been explained 
how it arose. Was it from the time the penny was put into the 
slot till the meter started again that it went on? He had had 
no experience in the matter. If there were a waste on that 
account, it would be judicious on the part of gas companies to 
make their charges so as to cover any such loss. 

The PrEsIDENT said he did not think the intention of the 
paper was to raise a discussion upon leakage. Mr. Holliday, he 
thought, referred to leakage in connection with the difference 
between the amount of money in the box and the quantity of gas 
consumed. It was not so mucha question of leakage in the ser- 
vices as of the difference between the coin put in and the quantity 
of gas used. But let them discuss the matter in a general way. 
He knew that a good many gentlemen had adopted the prepay- 
ment system, and some of them had had considerable experience 
with it; and he hoped they would take this opportunity of 
stating what they knew about it. 

Mr. Tosey said he would just like to add the fact that the 
number of consumers in Malton had increased by 20 per cent. 
since they adopted the penny-in-the-slot meters. 

Mr, J. WuyTE (Seaham Harbour) said his experience with 
prepayment meters was not very great, but such as it was he 
should be very pleased to lay it before the Association. He had 
somewhere about seven dozen of them at work. With reference 
to the discrepancy between the cash and the quantity of gas 
consumed, he had had some difficulty in that way. In the case 
of one or two meters, which were the first fixed, the gas and 
the money agreed to a penny piece. But he had given back as 
much as 8d. and gd.; and in one instance they were about 
3s. 9d. short. In that case he simply took out the meter, and 
said nothing about the matter. His conviction was that if they 
once said the meter was wrong, it would be altogether condemned 
by the people; and he considered that the best and easiest way 
out of the difficulty was to lose the 3s. 9d. He wanted to try to 
press the business a little. This summer they had been at con- 
siderable expense in laying down plant for the public lighting 
of a neighbouring parish ; and he meant to try to push business 
there. He proposed to put in the fittings. He knew that in 
some cases they would lose as much as 15d. or 18d., and in 
other cases they would make a fewcoppers. But his contention 
was that they ought to get in prepayment meters, and obtain an 
increased consumption. They charged only 3d. extra for them. 
Their price to ordinary consumers was 3s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, with no meter-rents; and with prepayment meters, their 
charge was 3s. gd. 

Mr, T. Bower (West Hartlepool) said he could not add any- 
thing to the discussion in the way of experience; but he was 
exceedingly glad to have had the pleasure of listening to the 
points that had been'put before the meeting. In his town, they 
had done nothing whatever in the way of adopting prepayment 
meters; but he was inquiring into this, and the matters men- 
tioned that day would be of use to him. He once had some 
experience with “slot” meters; and one of the things he found 
was that the money did not agree with the gas consumed. In 
one or two cases, when they asked for the balance, they were 
told to take out the meter; but the suggestion was made that, if 
the consumers were satisfied with the gas consumption except 
on the point in dispute, they would take out the penny-in-the- 
slot meter, and put in an ordinary one at a reduced price. 
This brought them several new consumers; and for them, credit 
ought really to be given to the penny-in-the-slot meters. If 
meter-makers would now turn their attention to making these 
meters more perfect, there was a wide field for them. He had 
no doubt the makers would do what they could. He was sure 
they were all very much indebted to Mr. Holliday for bringing 
his experience before them ; and he believed they might profit 
by it when the time came for taking up the matter. 

Mr. WnuvTE said he would like to add that in some cases con- 
sumers had to put in from 4d. to 6d. before they had any gas. 

Mr. J. H. Penney (South Shields) considered they were very 
much indebted to Mr. Holliday for the facts he had placed 
before them with reference to encouraging small consumers. 
He thought that one very important phase of the question for 
most of them was, seeing that the electric light might, sooner 
or later, claim many of their larger consumers, such as manu- 
facturers, they should do all they possibly could to get hold of 
the smaller consumers. . No doubt these, along with the middle 
classes, would be the backbone of their rental ; and he regretted 
to learn, from Mr. Holliday’s paper, that the prepayment meters 
were not such a great success as they were led sometimes to 
believe them. The fact that the prepayment meters showed 
such variations as he had mentioned was not satisfactory at 
all. He thought that the letting out, free, of a ring burner or a 
simple gas-bracket, to small consumers, would be of great 
advantage. They generally found that the rental to a poor 
consumer was a great bar to his commencing the use of gas; but 
if they “‘ wrapped it up,” in some way or other, with the price, he 
had no doubt at all that these people would adopt gas. By so 
doing, gas suppliers would add to their receipts. They had had 
no experience with prepayment meters at South Shields; and 





therefore he was sorry that he could not add anything more to 
the discussion. : 

Mr, Mitxarp said he should like to supplement his remarks 
with one point. The grillers which they supplied along with 
prepayment meters had been so much appreciated by the con- 
sumers that they had come to consider that they could not have 
a griller without a prepayment meter, and they asked to have 
their own grillers exchanged so that they might get a prepay- 
ment meter. In orderto meet their views, he brought the matter 
before his Directors, and suggested that they should fix the 
grillers and make a charge of 6d. per half year for them. They 
had now a large number of these grillers out, solely through 
the penny-in-the-slot meters advertising them. He might say 
that they invariably put the gas-fire down by the side of the 
fireplace, resting on the fireplace during the summer, and any 
fumes that came from it went up the chimney. He thought it 
might be worthy of the consideration of any of them whether 
they should not adopt the method of hiring out grillers, and 
charging 6d. per half year for fitting them up. 

Mr. W. Forp (Stockton) said he really would not have risen, 
unless it had been to confirm an expression of opinion by Mr. 
Penney. In his town, he was sorry to say, the electric light in 
large works was superseding the use of gasto some extent; and 
though they were a corporate body, he was afraid they would 
not be permitted to do as their friends did at Durham or Seaham 
Harbour, in introducing gas-fittings. Corporate bodies were 
subject to the ratepayers; and ratepayers sometimes indulged 
in such reflections as: ‘‘He may supply the gas, but not the 
fittings.” That might have some effect upon the introduction of 
penny-in-the-slot meters. A working man might find a griller a 
very useful thing to have, in enabling him to get something hot 
before he went out in the morning; and especially if his wife 
were ill, Penny-in-the-slot meters seemed to be condemned— 
he thought rather hardly—by Mr. Holliday; but it was a new 
industry, introduced very recently. The manufacturers of the 
meters had displayed a great amount of ingenuity in their con- 
struction; and they must have a little patience with them. 
Give them time to perfect the instrument, and he had no doubt 
that, before a few years had passed away, the penny-in-the- 
slot meter would be quite as reliable as any meter they now had. 
He was very sorry indeed he could not add anything to their 
experience. About five years ago, his Corporation authorized 
him to introduce the penny-in-the-slot meter. He did that by 
advertising. He put the meters into every plumber’s shop in 
the town, with alarge placard stating that they could be had at 
the gas-works, free of charge—no meter-rent and all connections 
made free. Yet, notwithstanding that this advertisement con- 
tinued for twelve months, the total applications made to the 
Gas Department were for only three meters. One of them was 
returned on change of tenancy; another was sent back because 
it was too much trouble to put the penny in the slot, and an 
ordinary meter was demanded ; and the third one, he was sorry 
to say, broke down. He thought, as had been said, that where 
gas was cheap—say, 2s. per 1000 cubic feet—there was not that 
inducement to corporations or companies to persevere with the 
introduction of prepayment meters, because, if the production 
of gas were at the maximum, and they increased the output by 
these meters, they would have to enlarge the works to supply 
the small consumers. He was very pleased indeed that Mr. 
Holliday had shown so clearly to them that the rising generation 
were not going to be behind those of them who had passed 
through the greater part of their experience ; and he wished all 
their young friends every success. ; 

Mr. J. CoaTEs (Ottawa) said he had no right to speak, because 
he was not a member of their Association. He had come from 
Australia, and he was now Manager of a large gas-works at 
Ottawa. He should like to ask the reader of the paper, or some 
member of the Association, what the experience was with those 
who would not pay. If they cut off a man’s supply of gas, he 
took to electric fight; but if they just said to him, ‘‘ We will not 
supply you with gas on the ordinary terms, but we will put in a 
prepayment meter,” he would be bound to pay. He did not 
know if they had any experience of this kind—whether they had 
tried it upon consumers who could afford to pay but would not. 
He was fighting three electric light companies at Ottawa, and 
was doing well; so that, if gas could beat them on the water- 
power question, surely they could beat them on the coal. 

Mr. Tobey said that, when they found a consumer who would 
not pay, they gave him the option of two things—he must either 
make a deposit, or he might have a penny-in-the-slot meter ; 
and he would not have any more gas unless he accepted one of 
these alternatives. 

The PresipEnT, before calling upon Mr. Holliday to reply to 
the discussion, made a few remarks. He thought the title fully 
bore out the text of the paper. The encouragement of the small 
consumer naturally suggested, in the first place, the penny-in- 
the-slot meter, although it did not confine itself tothat. He 
noticed that Mr. Holliday’s average sale of gas per meter was 
about 8000 cubic feet per annum. This corresponded very 
nearly with his own experience. They had something like 120 
of these meters in use, which was about 16 per cent. of their 
total consumers. Last year they had an average consumption 
with these meters of 7500 cubic feet, This year there had been 
an increase; and he thought the average might now be quite 
8000 cubic feet. This increase was due to the introduction of 
more cookers. When they introduced the system, they let out 
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grillers or hire; and he quite agreed that, without letting out 
fittings and some appliance for cooking, the penny-in-the-slot 
meters, in small towns, could not make much headway. The 
meters had been the means of advertising cookers and other 
methods of consuming gas, as had been mentioned by himself 
already, and by another speaker. At the time of introducing 
the system, they had a number of old cookers, which had 
probably been in use for nine or ten years, and which it was 
difficult to let out, as people preferred to have new ones. The 
penny-in-the-slot meters enabled them to place them in the 
district; and in this way, they had been very lucrative for 
them. He had now gone beyond this, and had put in a few 
new cookers of small size; and he was disposed to think that 
the more they went in for the supplying of gas-cookers to 
the smaller class of consumers, the inore they would benefit. 
He thought they had a wider range than Mr. Holliday; but 
he did not intend to have itlong. Ifthey did not go beyond 
2000 cubic feet per annum, he thought they were hardly worth 
the capital outlay involved; and they should take the meters 
out, and place them where they would be more remunerative. 
As to the reliability of the prepayment attachment, he was very 
glad that Mr. Ford had spoken about it. There was no doubt 
that prepayment meters had been hurried on the market—not 
so much by the meter-makers as by the demand; and there was 
no doubt, too, that the meters were not perfect. But they were 
improving rapidly. Each series of meters which came out from 
the various works was an improvement on what had gone 
before; and he believed they would soon reach to a system of 
perfection as near as possible. They were allowed a range of 
5 per cent. with ordinary meters; and they were told that the 
range for prepayment meters only went up to about 7 per cent. 
These were the points he wished to emphasize before getting 
Mr. Holliday to reply; and he would now ask them to accord 
to the author a very hearty vote of thanks for coming forward 
with his paper. 

Mr. Ho.tipay, in reply, said that with regard to what had been 
taken as adverse criticism of the prepayment meter, he was 
sorry if his paper had given such an impression, because he 
could say that nothing was further from his mind than to do so. 
He believed that the prepayment meter was one of the things 
they should forward as much as they could. All he had said 
he had based, as far as he could, on facts. There was no doubt 
that as soon as the makers of meters had had time to perfect 
them more—and they were doing so every day—they would get 
a thing of practically automatic working. With regard to the 
returning of money, or the asking for more money, they in 
Scarborough came to the conclusion that the best thing to do 
was to let the matter run for three months before adjusting the 
money. If there was more money than there should be in the 
box at the end of the first month, they informed the consumer, 
but left it in; if there was less money, they told him, equally, 
that there was not enough in, but left it. In the bulk of the 
cases, it righted itself by the end of the three months; and they 
did not trouble themselves with demanding payment if it did 
not. On the question of waste, he might say that it was not 
waste, but simply a question of the quantity of gas consumed, 
and the amount of the coins not tallying. Of course, there was 
no waste so faras the gas itself was concerned. As to the 
introduction of penny-in-the-slot meters in cases of bad payers, 
they found these meters worked very well indeed. In a great 
many instances, with ordinary meters, they were called on to 
put pressure upon consumers, quarter after quarter, to get the 
money in; and they had had in this way to put penny-in-the- 
slot meters into houses larger than they had ordinarily to deal 
with in their town. 


VoTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. J. H. Cox (Sunderland) proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the President for the very able address he had favoured 
them with, He was sure it would be found to contain a great 
many useful thoughts which would repay consideration after- 
wards, Altogether the meeting had been a great success. 

Mr. Forp, in seconding the motion, said it was one of their 
greatest pleasures that one of the younger members should 
come forward and take office. He hoped that other young 
members would come forward similarly, in their turn. 

The PresipEnT thanked the members for the voie, He said 
that, if in anything he had written he had added to the interest 
or improvement of the Association, he could assure them that 
it had been a great pleasure to him. This visit of the Associa- 
tion came at a very busy time of the year to him; but he had 
somehow managed to get through itall. He hoped the members 
would leave Hexham with pleasant recollections of their visit. 
When he accepted the presidency of the Association, he had 
the assurance within him that from the gentlemen with whom 
he was associated they would havea very hearty welcome. He 
was quite sure that his Directors welcomed them all heartily to 
Hexham ; and he did the same. 





The members of the Association and a number of friends 
were afterwards entertained to dinner by the Chairman and 
Directors of the Hexham Gas Company, in the Hydropathic 
Mansion. Dr. Stainthorpe, the Chairman of the Company, 
presided over a company of about eighty. The visitors were, 
at the conclusion of a hearty and generous entertainment, driven 





to the railway station in time to catch the evening trains going 
east and west, and all left Hexham highly gratified at the success 
of the meeting and the cordiality of their welcome to the ancient 
and interesting place. 


atti, 
—— 


MR. YERNON HARCOURT ON GAS PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION. 








The educational facilities offered to students by the Gold- 
smiths’ Institute, at New Cross, are undoubtedly among the 
most complete in London; and the evening classes cover 
many subjects, the instruction in which is both theoretical 
and practical. The work of the session which has just com- 
menced includes a course of 28 lectures on gas manufacture: 


The first twelve will be devoted to the chemical side of gas pro: 
duction and consumption; and they commence next Friday 
with destructive distillation, and proceed week by week to the 
finished gas, including thechemical principles of enrichment, and 
conclude with the treatment of residuals. This series will 
be in the capable hands of Mr. A. G. Bloxam, F.I.C. Mr. A. J. 
Lineham will deliver the remaining sixteen lectures, which will 
deal very completely with the plant and apparatus on a gas- 
works and the means of distribution and consumption. The 
work of this particular branch of study was opened, last Friday 
evening, by an introductory address by Mr. A. G. VERNON 
Harcourt, F.R.S., one of the Metropolitan Gas Referees, on 
which occasion the Prime Warden of the Goldsmiths Company, 
Sir FREDERICK ABEL, Bart., K.C.B., &c., presided. 

Mr. Harcourt, in his opening remarks, said it could not be 
necessary to explain to those who were attending, or going to 
attend, the classes of the Institute, how desirable it was to 
blend knowledge with practice. To understand as far as 
possible the reason for what we do, and the nature and causes 
of what we see, was the natural desire of every intelligent 
and well-directed mind. But we can only work out a little for 
ourselves. To discover what were the essential conditions, and 
what was the nature of such changes of matter as happened 
in the manufacture and consumption of gas, had occupied the 
attention and thought of many observers during several 
generations. The discovery was far from complete. What 
the real changes were which took place in a gas-flame was at 
the present moment a matter of active controversy among 
professors of science. Still there was a large body of well- 
established truth; and it was only those who had learnt these 
general truths who could rightly understand what they saw, or 
could hope to add to the sum of knowledge. 

Dealing with the need and nature of artificial illumination, 
Mr. Harcourt said the gradual development of mankind, and 
his advance in civilization, had had the effect of increasing the 
importance of those pursuits in which the sense of sight was 
needed. There were few things, besides sleeping and listening 
to music, that could be done best in the dark. The natural 
supply of light was excellent in quality; but the duration of 
sunlight during more than half the year was insufficient. We 
need at most eight hours sleep; but we have, on an average, 
eleven hours of darkness. Therefore, civilized man had learnt 
to provide himself with artificial light. Fire (which, whenever 
man first lit one, or saw one which the lightning had kindled, 
must have been recognized as a source of light, similar to the 
sun by day) was first used for such purposes as cooking, pottery 
and metal work, and also served as a source of light as a beacon 
of communication or warning. The need of domestic light, 
and skill in supplying that need, was one of the later accom- 
rapes of man. What might be taken as a type of artificial 

ight was an iron bar that had been heated in a forge—that was 
to say, a solid substance which would bear a strong heat without 
being dissipated, and without any other necessary change than 
that of growing bright. Nearly all the sources of light used 
were of this kind. The substances that had this property of 
remaining unchanged at a high temperature were those that we 
use. The carbon, not quite pure, but retaining some hydrogen, 
in ordinary flame lights, and both the carbon of the arc electric 
light and the filaments of the electric incandescent or glow 
lamp were similar to those substances which gave light to gas- 
flames. To these must be added certain earths or oxides, which 
were the solid substances of the brilliant incandescent gas-light, 
and also of that which had been used much longer—the lime: 
light. A substance was needed that not only could become 
incandescent, but was a source of heat. The sources cf 
heat were either gas-flames or the electric current. All the 
flames used in the lighting of houses were gas-flames. The 
oil which rose in the wick of the lamp was changed by the heat 
of the flame into gas before it burned; and the grease of the 
candle was changed by the heat of the candle flame first into an 
oil (which was the liquid grease in the cup of the candle), and 
this afterwards becoming very strongly heated and decomposed at 
a high temperature constituted the flame. That which happened 
in the wick of the oil-lamp or candle was done on a large scale 
in the retorts of the gas-works. Solid or liquid substances were - 
there partly converted by a strong heat into gas, which was ther 
distributed through pipes before it was burnt. 

_ Turning to the substances which furnished light when day- 
light failed, Mr. Harcourt said that, generally speaking, they 
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were products of life. Just as, almost without exception, the 
substances which were used for food were products of either the 
animal or vegetable world, so the substances employed to give 
light after darkness set in were similar substances—namely, 
compounds mainly of hydrogen and carbon. Of such sub- 
stances, some gave more gas and more brightly burning gas than 
others; and only those had been chosen as sources of light 
which were most suitable, and could be obtained most abun- 
dantly. The fat of animals gave liquid oil for lamps and solid 
grease for candles; and, again, the vegetable world yielded 
oil. Many seeds, for instance, when very strongly pressed, gave 
off oil. There was another source of such substances. By the 
gradual change of temperatures, or by the effect of the interior 
heat of the earth, the relics of a former vegetation were changed 
into gas (which gas had been used extensively in America), and 
very largely into liquids of the paraffin class, called petroleum. 
Long before petroleum came largely into use, a similar substance 
was made by the heating of shale, by which solid paraffin and 
liquid of a similar composition were produced and employed for 
lighting. The prest store of the remains of living things were 
the deposits of coal. That which had been stored, and still 
remained to us, seemed to be only that which, under particular 
conditions, had been so enveloped that it had been preserved 
for us; and it was this remnant of former life which served us 
for gas illumination and for many other things. The abundance 
of these deposits made them the chief source of artificial heat, 
light, and mechanical energy. The mining and carriage of coal 
formed a part of the complete history of manufacture of almost 
every industry; and therefore could not be regarded as form- 
ing specially a part of the manufacture of gas. Still, in the 
manufacture of coal gas, coal played a double part; being used, 
as in other manufactures, for heating the material dealt with 
and under the boilers of the steam-engines, while it was also 
the raw material of the manufacture. 

The processes and chemical changes by which the coal was 
made to produce gas for use were next lightly dealt with by Mr. 
Harcourt. In this connection, he said that the change that took 
place in the retorts at the high temperature employed was most 
complete. The elements that had been living together for a 
long time in the coal entered into new combinations—forming a 
large number of the combinations of which they were capable. 
The products, or rather the chief part of them, were of the 
simpler kind, because of the prolonged exposure at a high tem- 
perature, There was this complication, however, that they 
did not have, as the product of this destructive distillation of 
coal, only those substances which would be permanent at the 
high temperature ultimately obtained; but the great mass of 
material gradually passed through the whole range of tempera- 
ture lying between that which the charge had in the open air 
and the bright redheat of thecokewhendrawn. Duringthistime, 
there were being given off a great variety of substances—some 
owing their origin to the heating of the materials at one tempera- 
ture, and some at another. He had checked himself in saying 
that it was only the simpler compounds that survived, because 
it happened that they had in the coal tar that came off a great 
variety and complexity of materials, Broadly speaking, the 
substances divided themselves into two classes—those that were 
solid at a high temperature, and those that were volatile at a high 
temperature, and went forward into the hydraulic main. 

Condensation and pene having received attention, the 
use of the gas as an illuminant wasenlarged upon. Alluding to 
the batswing and fishtail or union burner, Mr. Harcourt said 
that, owing to the great economy found in first starting to use 
these burners, and their simplicity, he believed that the chief 
part of gas lighting would, for long to come, be of this 
kind. There had, however, been many improvements. Of the 
great advances that had been made, the first was that which 
was due to one of the brothers Siemens—that was, the heating 
of the air supplied to the gas; the heat being derived from the 
combustion of a portion of the gas itself. He believed one of 
the earliest proposals of this kind was an Argand burner pro- 
vided with a double chimney; the two chimneys being so placed 
that the air to feed the gas burning within the inner chimney 
had first to flow downwards between the chimneys, and so pass 
over the surface of the inner one. The air was thus heated; 
and it was proved that the yield of light so obtained, in spite of 
the slight obstruction of the two chimneys, was considerably 
more. In the regenerative burners, of which many types had 
been introduced since the first one by Mr. Frederick Siemens, 
the principle was in all cases the same—viz., the heat of the gas 
was applied to a metal structure; and the air was thus heated 
before coming into contact with the flame. The principle was 
the same as that which had been used in furnaces in obtaining 
a higher temperature. By the use of burners of this kind (which 
had been a good deal simplified, and madeless unsightly) a large 
gain—a : ea perhaps the doubling—of the light which the 
gas would otherwise have yielded had beenobtained. But farthe 
greatest advance was the introduction of the incandescent gas- 
light. That really passed out of competition with any of the 
other contrivances for increasing the amount of light that could 
be obtained from gas. He tested one of these in the Quadrangle 
in which he lived at Oxford. The burner seemed to give its 
best result with a consumption of 4 cubic feet of gas per hour ; 
and, when burning this amount (which in an ordinary, fairly 
good burner, would afford a light of something like 12 candles), 
the light given, after the gas had been deprived of its light-giving 





power by the mixture of air, and then caused to play on the 
mantle, was 60 candles—that was to say, the light was multiplied 
by five. The enormous gain in the relation between the gas 
consumption and the light which was realized, made it difficult 
not to believe that it would come—as, indeed, it was coming 
now—very largely into use. To the chemist the incandescent 
gas-light was an extremely interesting subject. 

In describing next the methods by which the illuminating 
power of the gas is measured and the quality estimated, Mr. 
Harcourt pointed out that our eyes are quite incapable of judg- 
ing of any other relation between two brightnesses than that of 
equality; and, in proof of this, he referred to the experiments 
(in which he took part) at the South Foreland some years ago 
to compare the relative excellence of an electric arc, a large 
oil-lamp, and a large gas-lamp for lighthouse purposes. Night 
after night, and especially on foggy nights, they observed and 
measured these lights. The Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House, who had chief charge of the experiments, issued 
instructions which were circulated among the captains of 
vessels that were sailing by the South Foreland, and asked 
them to put down what, in their judgment, was the relative 
brightness of the three lights. There was great discrepancy 
between the results so arrived at and the results found 
by photometrical measurements. Man was not, Mr. Harcourt 
said, capable of forming such an estimate. The only way of 
estimating the brightness of lights was to get two illumi- 
nants, and bring them together so as to make them equal. 
There was, he mantained, one considerable difficulty in photo- 
metrical measurements when applied to the object of knowing 
what was actually the value and use of the light—viz., that the 
measurements of the light given by different burners were almost 
always made simply in the horizontal plane; while consumers 
always avoided using gas in the horizontal plane. The gas when 
tested was burnt at a certain rate—viz., 5 cubic feet an hour, 
and with a particular burner, because the same quality of gas, 
burning at another rate or in another burner would give a totally 
different value. This was a matter that could not probably be 
changed. The present mode of describing the quality of the 
gas had this disadvantage, that most consumers of gas did not 
understand what difference it made to them that the gas should 
be of one or other quality. Any gas consumer would say, and 
say quite truly: “It is said the gas is sometimes a good deal 
better, and sometimes not up to the proper quality; but I do not 
notice any difference.’ There were two reasons for this—one 
that we have a very small appreciation of the difference of the 
brightness of flame, and the other that, until it was seen at what 
rate the gas was burning, as well as the brightness of the flame, 
nothing was known about the quality. It should be understood 
that the real way in which the lowering of the quality affected 
the consumer was that, in order to get the same amount of light, 
he wanted, and had to pay for, more gas. If they took the 
quantity of gas a consumer had to burn, and pay for, to get 
the light that he required, the qualities and differences would 
be better understood than they now were. It had been pro- 
posed by Mr. George Livesey, and he (Mr. Harcourt) thought 
there was a great deal in the proposal, that gas should be 
supplied of a somewhat lower quality than that distributed at 
present in London. It was required that the gas should have 
an illuminating power of 16 candles. He believed it was certain 
that gas of a rather lower quality could be produced at a 
considerably less cost than that of 16-candle gas, In order 
to obtain a gas of the value of 16 candles from the coal 
ordinarily used, it had to be enriched, or it would not reach 
that standard. It was said it would be better not to do this; 
and he was inclined to hold that those who said so were right. 
Naturally, the gas consumer would demand that, if a change 
were made, such an alteration should also be made in the price 
of gas that he would be able to obtain as much light as now 
for his money, using the same burners. That would not be at 
all a difficult matter. The Gas Referees had been devoting some 
attention to this question, to find out what the difference would 
be—how much more gas would have to be burned, in order to 
procure the light that was now got from 16-candle gas. This 
being ascertained, it was purely a matter of rule-of-three to find 
out what the price of the gas should be. Two great reasons 
for this change, he thought, were the increasing use of gas as a 
source of heat both for cooking and motive power, and its use for 
lighting by means of the incandescent burner. No doubt, the 
more highly illuminating gas was productive, volume for 
volume, of a greater amount of heat; and therefore it was the 
better gas for warming houses or for mixing with air and burn- 
ing with the incandescent mantle, But he believed it would be 
possible to get a great gain as far as any of these processes 
were concerned—the obtaining of mechanical energy, heat, or 
incandescent gas lighting—by burning a larger quantity of gas 
of a lower grade, which would cost less than the slightly 
smaller quantity of more valuable gas which was now used. For 
all purposes, the change might be made with advantage, if 
proper consideration was given to the necessity for lowering the 
charge for gas, 

In concluding his address, Mr. Harcourt referred to the 
valuable bye-products of gas manufacture, Alluding to coke, 
he remarked that the late Sir William Siemens used to hold 
that the proper way for heating houses was not by burning 
coal, and that, if the use of coal could be superseded, it would 
rid the London atmosphere of smoke, which would be a great 
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advance. Sir William’s opinion was that the coal should be 
converted into coke, which could be consumed in fire-places in 
conjunction with a certain portion of gas, He (Mr. Harcourt) 
believed that, in a properly constructed grate, this mixture 
could be used with great advantage. Although it might not 
have quite the brightness and variety of a coal fire, still it 
would be a considerable benefit. The gas could be turned 
down, and the coke allowed to burn on; and then it could be 
brightened up again by increasing the supply of gas. Whether 
such a process would not entail too great an increase of 
expenditure to balance even the advantage of the smokeless 
air might be doubted, as only to a partial extent would the dis- 
advantages of the coal fire be got rid of. The other residuals 
produced in the manufacture of gas were also touched upon. 


On the motion of Sir FREDERICK ABEL, a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Harcourt for his kindness in being 
present and delivering his interesting address. 

Mr. J. S. RepmayNeE, B.A., the Secretary of the Institute, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding ; and 
this having been seconded by Mr. Harcourt, was carried with 
applause. 


sili 
aaa 





Incandescent Gas Lighting for Railway Stations.—The Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway Company have decided to 
adopt incandescent gas lighting at a number of their stations. 
Something like 4500 lights will be required for the purpose. 


Prizes for Original Research.—The Royal Society of New 
South Wales offers its medal and the sum of £25 for the best 
communications on original research in certain specified sub- 
jects; among them being ‘“‘ The Chemical Composition of the 
Products from the so-called Kerosene Shale of New South 
Wales,” and ‘‘ The Mode of Occurrence, Chemical Composition, 
and Origin of Artesian Water in New South Wales.” The 
competition is open to all, and is not subject to any restriction, 
save that the communication, to be successful, must be either 
wholly or in part the result of the competitor’s own original 
observation or research. Particulars may be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretaries of the Society, 5, Elizabeth Street, Sydney. 

The Respirability of Flame-Extinguishing Atmospheres.— 
Professor Frank Clowes, of Nottingham, recently gave, before 
the Chemistry Section of the British Association, an account of 
further experiments carried out by him on the respirability of 
air in which a candle-flame had burnt until it was extinguished. 
An atmosphere containing 16°4 per cent. of oxygen, 80°5 per 
cent. of nitrogen, and 3'1 per cent. of carbon dioxide would, he 
said, extinguish the flame of a candle, yet would not only be 
respirable, but might be breathed for some time without injury 
by a healthy person. An atmosphere, however, which would 
extinguish a coal-gas flame appeared to approach closely the 
limits of respirability, so far as its proportion of oxygen was 
concerned. Professor Clowes expressed the opinion that candle 
and lamp flames should be discarded, as tests of the respirability 
of air, in favour of the flame of coal gas. 


Testing for Sulphur in Gas.—Herr Collan has been investi- 
gating the subject of the estimation of sulphurous and sulphuric 
acids in the products of combustion of illuminating gas; and he 
has recorded his conclusions at some length in the Zeits. fiir 
Anal.Chem, It has been maintained by certain experimentalists 
that the sulphur in illuminating gas is burnt directly, and 
almost completely, to sulphur trioxide or sulphuric acid. The 
author has shown that these conclusions are open to criticism, 
on the ground that sulphur dioxide in alkaline solution is easily 
oxidized to sulphur trioxide in contact with excess of unburnt 
oxygen; and that, asa matter of fact, upwards of go per cent. of 
the sulphur is burnt to sulphur dioxide. Four experiments gave 
the following results: (1) 93 per cent., (2) 89, (3) 99, and (4) 93. 
The first three were made with a smoky flame; the fourth, with 
the flame of an ordinary Bunsen burner. 


The Temperature of Visibility of Hot Bodies.—Signor Pettinelli 
has published in the Nuovo Cimento a new determination of the 
lowest temperature at which a hot body becomes visible. He 
heated a cast-iron cylinder 30 centimetres long and 14 centi- 
metres broad in a wrought-iron jacket over a Bunsen burner to 
a temperature of 460° C., as indicated by an air thermometer, 
and then observed its flat end in a dark room from a point 
60 centimetres above it. When it had cooled to about 415°, 
the red heat vanished, and gave way to an indefinite hazy glow. 
This glow completely disappeared at 404°; and repeated obser- 
vations gave an error of only 3°. Highly emissive substances, 
such as the mantles used for incandescent gas lighting, became 
visible at the same temperature. Reflecting surfaces, however, 
had to be heated 20° higher before they appeared to the eye; 
and glass still more. These low-temperature rays were found 
to traverse glass and water like ordinary light-rays; but they 
suffer a comparatively greater absorption. Different eyes vary 
slightly in their capacity of seeing them—the maximum diver- 
gence being about 6°. But then the extent of surface must be 
the same, Signor Pettinelli found that, if he screened off all but 
1-40th of the surface, the body had to be heated 6° higher than 
before to become visible ; if 1-200th, 20° higher ; and if 1-800th 
only was exposed to view, the minimum temperature of visibility 
was 460°. Hence he rightly concludes that the contradictory 
results obtained by previous experimenters are due to differences 
in the areas of the hot bodies investigated. 
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Incandescent Gas Lighting.—Friedlander, H. ; a communication from 
C. M. Lungren, of New York. No. 16,925; Sept. 5, 1894. 

This invention relates to the manufacture of the bodies or frames 
placed over gas-burners, which become incandescent by the heat from 
the lighted gas. 

The incandescent bodies as now made, says the patentee, are pro- 
duced from various earths ‘‘ by saturating an open-meshed textile fabric 
with the solution or emulsion of such earths, and incinerating the 
fibre. They, however, present the defect that the composition of the 
materials gives a peculiar greenish white colour, and makes the light 
unsuitable for some purposes ; and moreover the method of manufac- 
ture adopted makes these articles extremely delicate, so that they 
readily break or become damaged, and hence unfit for use.” 

For producing incandescent bodies according to this invention, a 
mixture of the oxides of thorium, lanthanum, and didymium is used. 
Suitable proportions are as follows :— 

Oxide of thorium . 
» o Gidymium . Oey i oe 
os 1o Sk Sa? Ae ee 


This gives a white light with a slightly yellow tinge. The proportions 
of the didymium (causing the yellowness) must be small, as this sub- 
stance causes a considerable coloration of the light; but the propor- 
tions of lanthanum may, if desired, be increased. Thorium oxide 
makes the article capable of resistance and durable. Lanthanum 
oxide may, however, be substituted therefor without sacrifice of that 
advantage. Thus, 98 per cent. of lanthanum oxide and 2 per cent. of 
didymium oxide may be employed in the manufacture. By increasing 
the proportion of didymium oxide, the colour of the light is made more 
yellow. About 5 per cent. will probably be the limit of such addition. 

The manufacture of such incandescence bodies from the oxides of 
thorium, lanthanum, and didymium, or of those of lanthanum and 
didymium alone, is effected as follows: The materials are finely 
pulverized, and mixed in the above-indicated proportions, and then 
made into a dough or paste by a cementitious material—say, liquid 
glue. The dough or paste is forced out from a press cylinder in 
threads, which are afterwards woven into a net ; and from this tapering 
cap-like bodies are made, which, by suitable holders, are fixed over the 
flame of a gas-burner. By adding glycerine to the dough or paste, it 
is kept elastic after it is pressed out to shape, and will not readily 
become hard and brittle. 

The net-like structure made as above is next dried, and:then burnt 
to remove the glue or other cement; and this makes the thread-like 
material hard and rigid. To burn the cap, it is put on a mould corre- 
sponding to the shape required, consisting of platinum wire, or other 
fireproof material—say, porcelain, clay, or fire-clay ; and the cap and 
mould are heated to such a degree as to entirely remove the lime or 
the like. The material of the article is then hard and firm, and can be 
handled for fixing on the burner without falling to pieces. 





96 to 98 per cent. 





Atmospheric Gas-Burners.— Newton, H. E.; a communication from 
R. N. Oakman, of Greenfield, Mass. No. 21,348; Nov. 6, 1894. 

This invention relates to ‘an improved burner-device for illuminat- 
ing gas, natural gas, or combustible gas, which device is particularly 
adapted to be placed in the fire-boxes of stoves, hot-air furnaces, 
steam-heating furnaces, and boilers.’ The object is to provide for 
simultaneously controlling the supply of gas and the primary supply of 
air to the mixing tube and chamber, and also to control the secondary 
supply of air to the burner-nozzles, by means of a gas-valve and a 
sleeve and damper for the air supply. The gas-supply valve, and the 
air-inlet ports, are simultaneously controlled by one lever, and by a 
single movement thereof, whereby complete combustion of the gas is 
always ensured, and, at the same time, lighting-back is prevented. 
The secondary air supply to the burner-nozzles is also controlled by 
the same lever handle and connecting-rod. Perfect control is thus 
had of the gas supply, the primary air supply for mixing with the gas, 
and the secondary air supply for causing complete combustion at the 
burner-nozzles. 


Adjustable Catch and Cross-Bar Attachment for Retort Mouth- 
pieces.—Braidwood, J. F.,of Greenwich. No. 22,850; Nov. 26, 1894. 
This adjustable catch for the cross-bar of retort mouthpieces is 
somewhat similar in shape to those now in use, but is capable of 
adjustment by means of a wedge A, passing through two slots B, in 
the end of the catch, in a vertical position, by means of which the 
adjustment is effected. There is also a slot C on either side of the 




















catch—parallel with the back of the wedge—and a round hole in the 
wedge. A small bolt D is passed through the two slots in the cheeks 
and the round hole in the wedge; so that, when the wedge is adjusted, 
the bolt is tightened. In this way, the wedge is held in the position 
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required; thereby ensuring perfect adjustment of the lid, and enabling 
the eccentric lever to tighten in any desired position. 

The usual method of adjusting the distance of the cross-bar from 
the lid, says the patentee, is by means of an eccentric bolt, which is 
first turned on two different centres; the nut end being { inch diameter, 
while the upper half of the bolt is 13 inches diameter. Throughout 
the bolt on one side there is a straight line; the whole of the projec- 
tion in the centre being on the opposite side—thus forming an eccentric. 
The bolt is passed through a hole in the bracket on the lid; while the 
small end is passed through the cross-bar underneath the bracket. By 
turning the bolt by its head, the eccentric portion affects the cross-bar, 
and removes it to or from the lid. In place of the eccentric bolt, how- 
ever, a metal bush E with a flange on the upper side is inserted in the 
bracket on the back of the retort-lid, with a hole in the centre, # inch 
in diameter, through which and the cross-bar a bolt F is inserted, 
and secured in position by two lock-nuts G. 


Preventing the Freezing of Water-Supply Pipes.—Curtis, H. P., of 
Oadby. No. 5931; March 21, 1895. 

This invention is designed with the object of effecting such improve- 
ments in the construction of water-supply pipes as will prevent 
the freezing of the water therein during frosty weather. The 
essential feature of the invention consists in surrounding the pipes 
with a stationary volume of air, which may be effected by enclosing 
the service-pipes in one or more outer or casing pipes of larger 
diameter, and then subsequently soldering (or otherwise securely 
stopping up) the ends or joints of the pipes, so that the air is im- 
prisoned between the service-pipes and the outer or casing pipes. 


Acetylene Gas-Lamp.—Rossbach-Rousset, F., of Tempelhof, near 
Berlin. No. 11,783; June 17, 1895. 

This invention relates to a gas-lamp in which acetylene is obtained 
by the decomposition of carbide of calcium in such a manner that *' the 
water required in the decomposition is (proportionately to the quantity 
of gas burnt at the burner, or to the pressure of the same) drawn 
through wicks and supplied direct from a water container past a valve 
operated by a float, or is conducted to the carbide of calcium by one 
of these means.” 
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A is an outer casing; B, a pressure casing; C, a carbide of calcium 
container ; D, a wick or wicks; E, a spring with a catch or pawl; F, 
the pipe leading to the burner; G, a water container; and H, a float, 
with a valve I. The container in which carbide of calcium is placed 
is normally pressed upwards by the spring E, and moves downwards 
against the resistance of the spring according as the volume of the 
decomposed carbide of calcium increases. Its upward movement is 
limited by a spring catch taking against one of several projections 
“ a — part which encloses the spring, but disengageable when 

esired. 

The water for the decomposition of the carbide of calcium is drawn 
partly from the water in the lower part of the casings through the 
wicks D, and distributed in fine particles over the carbide of calcium, 
and partly supplied direct from the water container G past the valve I, 
which is operated by the float H. The water first falls upon the 
guide-cone K, and then spreads out on to the wick. Upon the com- 
mencement of the evolution of the gas, the float lifted by the water 
will open the valve I, and water will flow past this to the carbide of 
calcium through the wicks in the form of fine particles. When the 
requisite gas pressure is attained, the float falls, lowers the level of the 
water, and the valve closes. The further supply of water then takes 
place through the wicks; so that the supply of water to the carbide 
of. calcium is regulated automatically by the pressure of the gas. 


Guide-Framing for Gasholders.—Hacker, H., of Berlin. 
June 20, 1895. 

This invention has for its object to overcome certain “ defects” in the 
construction of gasholder guide-framing as known at the present day. 

In his specification, the patentee remarks: Guide-frames of gas- 
holders at present generally consist—except in cases where the latter 
are surrounded by walls—of vertical pillars or standards erected around 
the holders. As these pillars are very expensive, they have sometimes 
been replaced by ropes and chains, passed over rollers, and arranged 
so as to surround the holder in both a vertical and a horizontal plane. 
In some cases, ropes and chains have been used inside the holder; 


No. 11,981 ; 





such ropes and chains being connected to a ring guided in its up-and- 
down movements by an internal pillar or hollow column. Guide- 
framings such as these have the following defects: (1) They are 
accessible only with considerable difficulty for inspection and repairs. 
(2) As the whole strain due to wind ‘pressure, or weight of snow, is 
liable to be thrown on one part of the structure, it necessitates the 
whole being very strongly built, and so that any one part will be 
capable of resisting (when necessary) the whole strain. Such con- 
struction is both laborious and expensive. The ordinary guide-framing 
erected above the water-tank, and consisting of a large number of 
columns connected together by rings and tie-bars, has also the defect 
that, owing to expansion and contraction, due to changes of tempera- 
ture, the guide-rollers are not always in contact with the sides of the 
bell. Moreover, in the case of very large holders, they are apt to alter 
their shape slightly under changes of temperature ; and they also have 
a tendency to assume a slant position, owing to accumulations of snow, 
or pressure of wind on one side, or to friction in the guides. Expe- 
rience teaches that, even when the guide-rollers are accurately adjusted 
at first, they have to be subsequently loosened, in order to prevent any 
possibility of the holder, when raised, remaining suspended, and to 
avoid too great frictional stress, during the up-and-down movements 
of the holder. Asa consequence, it usually happens that only two or 
three of the guide-rollers transmit the pressure to the columns. This 
is very dangerous, as the roof of the holder, when the latter is swayed 
about by shifting winds, exerts a powerful thrust, which requires to be 
received by the various parts of the columns, since the roof, on account 
of its stiffening, cannot descend within the fixed columns. Therefore, 
to prevent any possibility of accident, all the columns have to be made 
very strong, as the wind pressure may be exerted in any direction. 

















The engraving shows an elevation and a plan of a holder having 
three stays or supports; also detail views drawn to an enlarged scale. 

The holder is surrounded by the rings A B C, consisting of ropes, 
chains, rods, or the like. The rings A and B are carried by brackets D 
secured to the holder. These rings are provided with coupling-straps E, 
which pass along inside of, and partly round, the standards F, in such 
manner as to be capable of moving in a vertical direction only. When 
the holder is moved laterally by wind pressure, the rings at the side 
opposed to the wind are placed in tension. Consequently, they bear 
against all the brackets at that side, so that contact between the holder 
and the rings is effected at a great many points. 

The rings are carried in the ends of the brackets D, so that the latter 
are only subjected to horizontal strains in a radial direction, and 
receive (apart from unavoidable frictional strains) no other horizontal 
strains. Moreover, between each pair of standards F, all the brackets 
exert the same pressure on the holder, except in those cases where 
frictional strains may make a slight difference. The rings thus trans- 
mit the pressure exerted by the holder to the front sides of the 
standards F, where tangential rollers G or bronze-plates are interposed, 
for the purpose of reducing friction. Therefore a holder with three 
standards only requires six rollers or bronze plates, instead of, as in 
other cases, 18 or more. 

Between the front or inner sides for the standards and the parts E of 
the rings, there is sufficient space left to prevent contact between them 
ever taking place. The standards are therefore only acted upon in 
one direction—that is, if the friction of the rollers is left out of con- 
sideration ; and as the rollers are at both sides, a state of equilibrium 
is produced, in consequence of which these standards need not be 
made so strong as similar guide-frames. It is also unnecessary to 
have so many of them as usual. 

Instead of the standards F, iron columns can be used for small 
holders, and be fixed at their lower ends or be stayed by ropes or wires, 
in the same manner as high iron chimney-stalks. Rings E* are so 
fitted on the columns as to be capable of sliding up and down ; and to 
these rings (which replace the friction plates) the large rings A and B 
are fixed. Instead of such rings, a rope can be used, passed right 
round the holder, and fixed to it in such a manner as to be raised and 
lowered therewith. The rings are connected by rope ends, or the like, 
to the rope passed round the holder. 
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The lower guide-ring C is arranged just above or below the water- 
level in the tank, so that either no water at all, or a very little, need 
be allowed to escape in order to get at it. The ring C differs from the 
rings A and B, inasmuch as it is not raised along with the holder lifts, 
but maintains its position, while the lower lift (should there be one) 
passes through it. Such a ring is shown formed of chains, ropes, or 
rods held in place by bars and brackets D, secured in the wall of the 
water-tank. The bars, which are fitted securely in the wall at intervals, 

erform the same function as the standards F. The brackets, which 

ave rectangular shanks, and carry on their ends bearing-rollers K, 
are capable of sliding in and out of rectangular guide sockets or liners L 
fitted in the wall. The rectangular shape of the liners and shanks 
prevents the brackets having any movement other than a radial and 
horizontal one. With this arrangement, should the holders move 
sideways, that part of the ring C which faces the wind is subject to 
tension, so that all its rollers K bear against the holder. 


Gas-Heating Burners.—Goodson, J., of Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 
No. 13,879; July 20, 1895. 

This invention relates to burners of the Argand type—specially 
applicable for heating purposes. It has for its principal object to ‘‘ so 
regulate and distribute the gas and air supply as to produce perfect 
combustion of the gas, and consists essentially in supplying the air 
necessary to support combustion centrally and externally in a par- 
ticular manner, and in automatically regulating the gas supply to suit 
varying pressures.”’ 








The gas enters at A, and passes through a gauze disc B into a 
governor-valve chamber C, closed by a cap, and in which works a 
valve having a perforation for the passage of the gas to the chamber. 
A side passage or bye-pass G, whose cross area is regulated by a screw 
H, also conducts gas to the chamber C, from whence it escapes to the 
burner. The central portion of the valve is cut away, so that the top 
and bottom portions only come in contact with the surface of the 
chamber C, in order to reduce frictional resistance. Toa flange on L 
is screwed an intermediate piece, having two passages N, which con- 
vey the gas to an annular space O at the base of the steatite portion 
of the burner. At the lower portion of the burner, a perforated metal 
ring Q is placed, which acts as a distributor, and causes the gas to 
flow evenly through the burner before it issues at the points of igni- 
tion. Around the upper portion B is attached a gallery, having at its 
lower side a series of holes for supplying air to the outer portion of the 
flame. Attached to the gallery, and concentric with the burner, is 
secured a deflector S, having a series of holes near its base. In the 
central part of the burner is secured a tube W, having portions cut 
away to enable air to be supplied to a head X screwed on to the top, 
and having a series of perforations around it for distributing the air. 
The gallery also has attachments for holding a chimney in position. 

The action of the burner is as follows: The gas supply, on entering 
the burner, first flows through the gauze disc B, then a portion passes 
through the central orifice in the governor-valve, and operates it in the 
usual manner. Another portion flows through the passage G, which 
acts as a bye-pass; the amount passing this way being regulated by 
the screw H, so that the burner can be set to consume a certain 
amount of gas in a given time. The gas which flows from the cham- 
ber C into the annular space D now enters the passages N, and passes 
through the distributor Q and steatite portion of the burner, and is 
ignited at the orifices. A current of air is thus induced through the 
several openings (as shown by arrows), and “ causes the gas-flame to 
be highly charged with oxygen, and so produce an intense heat.” 
This, says the patentee, can ‘‘be utilized for many purposes, and 
especially for heating living-rooms where syphon or other gas-stoves 
are used, as, owing to the perfect combustion of the gas, no smoke or 
smell is produced.”’ 


Intermittent Gas-Lights.—Rickman, W. B.; a communication from 
R. & O. Pintsch, of Berlin. No. 14,115; July 24, 1895. 


This invention relates to apparatus employed on buoys, beacons, 
and elsewhere, for giving intermittent or flashing lights ; the gas which 
supplies the flame being freely admitted to the burner for a time, and 
then for a time nearly stopped, and so on alternately. 

The drawings show a vertical section of the automatic intermitting 
apparatus, a plan of the valve-gear, and a part section of the graduat- 
ing valve. 

The gas entering at A passesa regulating-valve, and into a chamber C 
covered by the flexible diaphragm B, to which is connected the lever 
of the regulating-valve, acted on by an adjustable spring. According 
° the diaphragm is raised or lowered by the pressure in the chamber C, 
the valve closes or opens more or less the gas-inlet, so as to main- 
tain the pressure constant (or nearly so) in the chamber. From C, 





the gas passes by a pipe D to an opening furnished with a valve which, 
when open, admits gas into an upper chamber E. This valve is on 
the one arm of a lever K, the other arm of which carries a valve 
covering the opening to a pipe which leads to the burner. When 
one is open, the other is shut; and conversely. The chamber E is 
covered by a flexible diaphragm F, pressed down by a spring. To 
this diaphragm is attached a vertically sliding stem, having a pair of 
collars, with a pair of sharp-edged studs, between which is engaged one 
arm of a lever. The other arm G is made asa fork, engaging some- 
what freely between its prongs a stud projecting from an arm of a 
rocking-shaft H, which has springs bearing against its arms. On H, 
there is a pair of arms with adjustable screws, between which is engaged 
a stud projecting from the lever K. 























Assuming this lever to be in the position shown, gas entering the 
chamber E by the open valve causes the diaphragm F to rise, and raises 
with it the stem and the studs. By this action, the lever G is 
moved, and also the rocking-shaft H; its arms compressing the 
springs until they pass their horizontal position. They then cause 
the shaft to make a sudden movement—such that one of the screws 
is rapidly withdrawn from, and the other is rapidly brought against, 
the stud on the lever K, so as to cause one valve to close and the other 
to open. As the gas passes to the burner, the diaphragm F descends— 
producing a reverse action of the valve-gear; and this action is auto- 
matically repeated as long as gas is supplied, the flame burning brightly 
when E is open, and being all but extinguished when E is closed. 

As so far described, the valve mechanism is known, and has only 
been detailed in order to make clear the improvements which form the 
subject of the present invention. In the first place, each of the valves 
is mounted between a pair of side springs, which, on passing the 
point of maximum compression, cause the valves to close and open 
suddenly. It has been found, however, that the sudden opening of 
one valve causes an increase of flame so rapid that sufficient air could 
not at once reach the burning gas—the combustion being so imperfect 
that the lamp glass soon became blackened. In order to provide 
against this, a small coned valve is held down by a spring closing a 
passage L leading to the burner. On the rocking-shaft H is fixed a 
stud which, as the shaft turns slowly through the first portion of its 
stroke, before it receives the sudden movement due to the springs, 
moves a pair of levers, so as to slowly lift the valve, and allow a gradual 
supply of gas to the burner before the valve opens to give its rapid 
supply. The flame thus has a gradual increase—‘' permitting access of 
sufficient air to effect complete combustion.” 


Gas-Engine.—Diirr, F., of Berlin. No. 14,385; July 29, 1895. 

This invention relates to a gas-engine in which the ways to be taken 
by the combustible and the products of combustion, and the valves, 
are arranged in such a manner that the engine makes a complete cycle 
in two strokes of the power piston. 
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The power piston K is shown in one of its extreme positions or dead- 
centres—after it has completed the outstroke. The dotted lines show 
the other extreme position of the piston—after it has completed the 
in or return stroke. At the beginning of the return stroke (preferably 
during the first quarter), the gas-valve A, and the discharge-valve B, 
are opened simultaneously. The valve A is actuated by any suitable 
automatic valve-gear, and serves to admit the combustible gas 
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mixture; while the valve B communicates with any suitable suction 
apparatus E, operated automatically by the engine. The combustible 
gases drawn into the engine enter first the chamber J, and drive the 
waste gases or products of combustion resulting from the previous 
working period to the valve B, from which they are rapidly drawn off 
by the suction apparatus E. The bottom of the working cylinder has 
a cylindrical inward projection }. which extends into the cylinder, and 
forms between the inlet and outleta guide, partition, or shield adapted 
to prolong the way of the combustible mixture. The valves A B close 
again, after having remained open during about a quarter of the stroke 
of the power piston. 

The combustible mixture, which then remains in the cylinder, and 
cannot escape, iscompressed during the remainder of the piston stroke ; 
and when the latter has been completed (the piston being in the 
position indicated by the dotted lines), it is ignited by any suitable 
mechanism, so that the work of expansion begins when the piston com- 
mences the following outstroke. As soonas the piston again approaches 
its outermost position, so that it leaves only about one-quarter of the 
stroke to be completed, the automatic valve-gear opens the valve C, so 
as to relieve the pressure in the cylinder, and closes again at the end 
of the piston stroke. When this has taken place, the processes of 
charging, compressing, and expanding are repeated. 
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The Price of Gas at Sowerby Bridge.——A proposal was made by 
Mr. J. Greenwood, at last Wednesday’s meeting of the Sowerby 
Bridge District Council, that all resolutions respecting the price 
charged for gas, except those relating to Luddenden Foot, Mill Bank, 
and Brearley, be rescinded, and that the price be reduced, from 
October 1, as follows: Mills at Triangle and beyond, 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet; to all other consumers inside and outside the district, 3d. 
Mr. Greenwood said the price now charged in Sowerby Bridge was 
2s. 6d., and at the mills at Triangle 3s. 2d. The present consumption 
of gas was, inside the district, 60 million feet, and outside the district, 
17 million feet. The consumption of the mills at Triangle, &c., was 
8 million feet. Should these figures be maintained, the result of 
making the reductions he proposed would be a loss of revenue amount- 
ing, roughly speaking, to £1100. The gas profits last year were 
£3346, including a balance of £500 brought forward from the previous 
year. Deducting £1741 paid to the sinking fund, this left them with a 
net profit of £1605. He, however, estimated that this year they would 
effect a saving of £300 in the price paid for coal. Then there would 
be a reduction of £125 in interest ; and he calculated that they would 
have an increased consumption of gas amounting to 4 million feet, the 
profit on which would be f{100. He was willing to admit that they 
would probably have losses on other heads; and he thought he 
was making a liberal estimate in allowing £588—viz., £243 for reduc- 
tion in receipts from coke, and £345 on the income from sulphate 
ofammonia. These figures showed that, even after the price of gas had 
been reduced as he proposed, they would still have a profit from 
the undertaking of about £412; and he held that it was their duty 
to sell gas at as near cost price as they possibly could. Mr. Wood 
admitted that the profits last year were as stated by Mr. Greenwood : 
but he found that, for the past five years, the average profits, after 
paying the amount due to the sinking fund, had only been £456. It 
was generally thought it would not be wise to reduce the price at 
present ; and the motion was rejected. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for the opinions expressed by covvespondents.} 


The Question of Gas Finance. 


S1r,—The exceedingly important question raised in the first of your 
‘Editorial Notes” on the roth and the 24th ult. deserves the most 
careful consideration by the directors and managers of gas companies 
who wish to keep their place in the race, and to hold their own against 
all competitors. The last sentence—‘' This is, in a nutshell, the case 
for making all gas capital redeemable ’—is startling, if it means that 
the redemption or extinction of al] gas capital is contemplated; for 
that would mean the extinction of the companies themselves, and 
would leave the property without an owner, and with no one interested 
in its prosperity except the consumers. In short, the Collectivism of 
the Socialists, so far as the gas companies are concerned, would be an 
accomplished fact. I do not for a moment suppose this is your desire. 
I believe you are utterly opposed to Socialism, of which Herbert 
Spencer stated quite recently his ‘ belief to be that the advent of 
Socialism will be the greatest disaster the world has ever known, and 
that it will end in military despotism.’ I believe Socialism to be 
impracticable, impossible ; though the propagation of the idea has 
done, and may do very much more, mischief. I therefore protest 
against any tendency in that direction. 

‘« All gas capital’’ can only be redeemed by the authority of Parlia- 
ment; and that authority will never be given to the companies. The 
shareholders would have to be compelled to accept cash for their 
shares or stock; and it would be necessary to make the consumers find 
the money, for the only source from which it could be obtained would 
be by an excessive charge for gas. The premiums on the issue of 
new stock could never do it, because these are only obtainable by the 
issue of new and additional stock or shares. You cannot reduce and 
increase at the same time. But if redemption were possible, it would 
be neither desirable nor just. If gas consumers are to be supplied at 
less than cost price, which equally includes cost of manufacture and 
interest on capital, it must at the expense of others—either the 
providers of the capital or those who have redeemed it. Such an 
unjust system, like injustice of all kinds, cannot be desirable ; and it is 
doubtful whether it would be beneficial to the consumers themselves, 
because the motive of self-interest, which now prompts gas directors 
and managers to do their best for the consumers, would be entirely 
absent. Redemption, therefore, or even (what is the samein kind) any 
absolute reduction of capital, being out of the question, there remains 
the possibility of a relative reduction or its practical equivalent—a 
reduction in the amount required to pay interest on capital per 1000 
cubic feet of gas sold. This being one of the most important questions 
gas directors have to face, I will now show what has been done, and 
what may be done, in this direction. 

The capital charges of gas companies consist only of interest on 
loans or debenture stock and dividend on capital. The charges of 
corporations are for interest on loans, sinking or redemption fund, and 
appropriations in aid of rates—the last in England, but not in Scot- 
land, where gas undertakings are not worked for the benefit of the 
ratepayers at the expense of the consumers. In 1884 and 1894, 
according to ‘‘ Field,’ the average charges per 1000 cubic feet sold were 
as follows :— 

1884. 
Pence. 
15°17 
14°79 , 
10°49 oe 9°32 
II'55 we 9°19 

The average reduction in the case of the companies in the ten years is, 
as near as may be, 2d. per 1000 cubic feet; while that of the corpora- 
tions is a triflemore. Averages, however, must only be taken for what 
they are worth; and in this instance they do not show what can 
be done. Those companies that were lowest in 1884 have not, of 
course, as a rule, decreased their charges at the same rate as those 
which were highest. One of the Suburban companies which was very 
high has come down nearly 7d., but in this case the business has 
increased 100 per cent; while the company which was lowest has 
only come down 1d., and its business increased but 50 per cent. 
There is, however, one Suburban company (the Wandsworth) whose 
charges in 1884 amounted to only 11°42d. per 1000, which has come 
down to 8°34d. in 1894. But here, again, the business has doubled 
in the ten years. This general progress is satisfactory. One cannot 
but feel, however, that, if special attention had been given to the 
question, it might have been considerably greater; and let us hope 
that it will be greater in the next decennial period. 

There are three legitimate ways in which this relative reduction of 
capital, or of interest upon capital, can be effected. Starting with the 
axiom that capital ought to be represented by value in the shape of 
works, plant, and cash in hand for working capital, it follows that 
where this is not the case—and it is nearly everywhere—the capital 
ought to be reduced until the amount per ton or per 1000 feet sold is 
represented by assets. This can, and may fairly be done by gradually 
making exteusions, and renewing obsolete with more efficient plant out 
of revenue until the balanceis restored. The question naturally arises : 
What is a fair proportion of capital, or at what cost per ton of coal, or 
per 1000 feet sold, could a given company be now started? £5 per ton 
has for a long time been the figure in men’s minds; and, as an 
average, it is perhaps not very wide of the mark. But since this figure 
was first used—and it was referred to as a standard, to my knowledge, 
quite thirty years ago—great changes have taken place. On the one 
hand, apparatus has been improved, and some parts, such as gas- 
holders, greatly cheapened ; and certain materials—especially iron—are 
lower in price. On the other hand, more elaborate and more costly 
apparatus is required, such as labour-saving machinery, which, with 
cooking-stoves and the supply of weekly tenants on the automatic 
system, has created a new and additional demand for capital. I do 
not think that companies of first-class magnitude could be started now, 
and completely equipped, at much less than £4 per ton—say, between 
£3 10s. and £4; while for medium-sized concerns, between £4 and £5, 


1894. 
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according to circumstances, would be necessary, and small under- 
takings again would require (say) something between £5 and £6 per 
ton of coal used in the year. It would be quite safe, at any rate, to 
take these figures as points to which to work down, partly on the plan 
above mentioned, and partly by using the utmost economy in laying 
out capital on additional works. If the growth of business is met by 
a capital expenditure of £2 10s. or £3 a ton on the increase, there will, 
in a few years, be a perceptible relative reduction of capital, dependent, 
of course, on the rate of increase. 

The other, and perhaps the most effective, plan for reducing the 
charges for interest is not by way of a relative reduction of capital, but 
by raising all new stock at the lowest possible rate. With one or 
two exceptions, where it has already been done, gas companies have a 
grand opportunity in this direction. The amount of capital raised in 
the form of debenture stock is much less than they can well carry. 
Therefore they should not issue any more ordinary stock until they 
have raised debenture stock equal in amount to not less than one-third 
of their total paid-up ordinary capital. The rate at which such stock 
can now be raised is about 3 per cent., which, in a fairly increasing 
business, will soon pull down the average interest on the capital, and thus 
materially reduce the charge per 1000 cubic feet sold. In one case, this 
operation alone has brought down the average charge for interest and 
dividend about 3 per cent., with about another 1 per cent. by premiums 
on the sale of ordinary stock. 

When these possibilities are considered, and one thinks of what 
might have been done, and is even now possible, the question arises 
what is the real use of directors ; for, with few exceptions, they seldom 
give attention to these points. They cannot be expected to know much 
about gas management, but are generally fortunate in being served by 
capable officers. They, however, should know something about finance. 
They are well paid. The fact is, gas profits come too easily. There is 
not sufficient stimulus to cause directors to give anxious thought and 
earnest effort to the business, to make them give attention, among 
other very important questions, to this vital one of finance, and its 
bearing on the price of gas. It is now thirteen years since Parlia- 
ment first. sanctioned the issue of debenture stock equal to one-third of 
the total paid-up ordinary capital; provision being made that debenture 
stock only should be raised until these proportions were attained. But 
how little has this important precedent been followed. _It has been re- 
peatedly urged upon gas companies; but they have usually regarded 
the suggestion with absolute indifference—evidently not seeing either 
its necessity or its value. 

Gas companies cannot be considered to be in a perfectly sound 
condition until their capitals are represented by actual value, nor until 
the charge per 1000 feet for interest is brought down to a reasonable 
figure, which will be found to be much below the amount now required 
in nearly all cases. Probably from 6d. to 8d. per 1000 feet might be 
regarded as reasonable, and to be worked for; and then they need 
have little fear of comparison with municipal gas undertakings. This 
will give most gas companies an object for some time to come. 

In your “ Editorial Note”’ in the Journat for Sept. 24, you say 
“that the London gas consumer has still to pay for every penny of 
gas capital raised in the dawn of the industry, and to a very large 
extent unrepresented by assets.’’ In the days—more than thirty-five 
years ago—when competition existed, and dividends were not so 
large or so secure as they have been since, the companies were very 
sparing in the issue of new capital, with the result that in the twenty 
years from 1840 to 1860 the capital lost in the early days was very 
largely redeemed. The capital per ton of coal of the South Metro- 
politan Company was reduced from £18 in 1840 to £5 in 1860; and in 
the latter year the Chartered Company’s capital was only £5 per ton. 
The mischief from which gas companies now suffer was mainly done 
in those so-called prosperous years—but which, in another sense, were 
most unfortunate for the industry—from 1860 to 1875, when full 
dividends on any amount of capital were practically guaranteed, and 
there was every inducement to encourage, with nothing to check, the 
propensity to issue additional capital. The figures I have given, 
showing the reduction in the charge for interest during the last ten 
years, prove that some progress has been made; and now that you 
have drawn attention to the question, it will be the fault of directors if 
it is allowed to drop. 

Whether it is right that consumers under local authorities should be 
called upon to redeem capital for the benefit of the next generation, 
1s a question that it would be useless to discuss. I do not think any 
municipal trading is advisable or justifiable; and certainly it is just 
that the consumers of any article should pay such a price as will cover 
not only the cost of manufacture, but also the equally fair charge for 
interest on the capital required to carry on the business. 


Reigate, Oct. 2, 1895. GEORGE LIVESEY. 
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The Oil-Gas Experiments at Bradford. 


Sir,—We regret that Mr. Lewis T. Wright's letter of Sept. 14, 
which we saw for the first time on the 28th ult., and certain conclu- 
sions which have been drawn therefrom, compel us to state the actual 
facts of this unfortunate controversy. 

On March 28 last we reported to the Gas Committee upon a 
33 days’ continuous working of the Dvorkovitz process, and, as the 
result of that trial, gave the cost of enrichment as 0'42d. per candle- 
thousand. 

_ We purposely used the expression “ candle-thousand ” as being the 
simplest, and as the one which Mr. Herring adopted in his paper of 
May, 1894. This value of a “candle-thousand ” has, te our know- 
ledge, only been applied to “ the quantity of enrichment required to 
raise the illuminating power of 1000 cubic feet of gas by one candle.’’ 
The Gas Committee were familiar with Mr. Herring’s paper and with 
the value of a ‘‘ candle-thousand.”’ 

In a communication sent on April 4 to a private member of the Gas 
Committee, Mr. L. T. Wright stated that the result “ 042d. per candle- 
thousand "* was “incorrect,” and that the correct cost was “ jive times 
as much.” This serious blunder, so persistently adhered to by Mr. 
Wright (as also by Mr. Frank Wright), and now as persistently evaded 
by him, has been the cause of all this unpleasant dispute. 


We at first thought that this error of Mr. Wright's arose from his 
unfamiliarity with the use of the term ‘candle-thousand ;’’ and we 
expected that, when he found out his mistake and the confusion it had 
caused, he would be anxious to at once correct it. Unhappily, how- 
ever, Mr. Wright declined to discuss the question with us ; stating, in 
a letter dated April 13, that “if the Committee thought the cost per 
candle-thousand was brought out fives times too low, there was no 
misinterpretation to correct.” 

Mr. Wright attempts to obscure the mistake he made by com- 
parisons with our use of the term “foot-candles’’ in a former report 
We have for many years invariably used the term “ foot-candles”’ to 
represent cubic feet multiplied by illuminating power. We have all 
along admitted that the value 


cubic feet x illuminating power 





has generally been called ‘ foot-candles,” or “candles,” instead of 
by the correct name of “‘ candle-hours.’’ This customary use of the 
term ‘‘foot-candles’’ we maintain is technically wrong; but this 
question shall be dealt with on some other occasion. 

Mr. Wright complains that our opinions on the cost of cannel en- 
richment vary from time to time; but so do the prices of cannels and 
of their residuals. Mr. Wright’s calculations of the cost of cannel 
enrichment in Bradford in recent years are very amusing. Taking the 
illuminating power of the gas at the four Bradford works from 1890 to 
1893, and the illuminating power of the coal gas made at the Thornton 
Road works during the abnormally severe weather of February, 1895, 
Mr. Wright calculates (?) the enriching value of the cannel purchased 
by the Corporation two months ago. Mr. Wright was furnished with 
full particulars of the coals used in Bradford; and he, having “‘ special 
knowledge on the subject of coals and cannels,”’ must surely be aware 
that many of these Yorkshire coals, being of the very best quality, 
yield 17 to 18 candle gas, instead of 154 candle as he assumes. It is 
therefore clear that all his calculations and deductions upon this 
assumption are utterly worthless. 

Mr. Wright thinks o°84d. per gallon a fair price for 10-0z. ammoniacal 
liquor. We think that most gas managers would be glad to obtain 
this price at the present time, when liquor is quoted at less than half 
this price. The figures from which Mr. Wright has calculated his 
value of liquor represent the profits of our chemical works for the 
year 1892-3, and include profits on the manufacture of acid and other 
products. Mr. Wright also forgets that some of the coke from the 
cannel at 13s. 34d. is practically unsaleable. Mr. Wright appears to 
think that estimates of cannel enrichment, once made, should hold for 
ever; and he combines cannel prices of one year with calculated 
enriching values of another, and with calculated values of bye-products 
of a third year, in a most delightfully original manner. We prefer to 
modify our estimates according to the actual values at the time. 

The concluding paragraphs of Mr. Wright's letter are based upon 
two more “fallacies.” First, ‘that our letter of Sept. 3 deals with 
a case of the enrichment of 183 to 23 candle gas.’’ This, however, 
is not so. It deals with the enrichment of 153-candle gas to 18} 
candles, in precisely the same way that Mr. Wright calculates the 
enrichment by oil gas in his report. We took the increase in bulk of 
183-candle gas, due to the addition of cannel gas, at 14°44d. per 1000 
cubic feet, because Mr. Wright in his report valued the increase in 
bulk of 17°73-candle oil gas at 13°66d. per 1000 cubic feet. In the 
second place, Mr. Wright’s remarks are based upon the “‘ belief in an 
impossibility ’’—namely, that the whole of the 23 candles in a 23- 
candle gas can be utilized for enriching 153-candle gas. Mr. Wright 
has forgotten that, if the mixture is to be of 183-candle power, the 
cannel gas forming part of this mixture must also be 183-candle power. 
Therefore, only 44 candles (= 23—18#) are available for enriching the 
153-candle coal gas. If all the 23 candles of the cannel gas could be 
taken for enrichment, then this gas would have absolutely no illumi- 
nating power left. 

In conclusion, we must express our sincere regret that Mr. Wright 
should have shown such a lack of professional courtesy as to refuse to 
discuss the matter with us in a friendly spirit, while writing privately 
to a member of the Gas Committee to discredit our report and state- 
ments. Had he agreed to our request in the first instance, most of the 
succeeding unpleasantness would have been avoided. 

Gas Office, Bradford, Oct. 2, 1895. a ae 


S1r,—-Were it not for Dr. Dvorkovitz’s offensive references to myself 
in connection with his oil-gas process under trial at Bradford, and my 
report upon the misuse of figures regarding same, I would not have 
troubled to reply to his letter in your issue of Sept. 24, nor you to 
insert the same in your columns. 

It is true that, about the commencement of April, I was consulted by 
the Chairman and members of the Gas and Electricity Committee of 
the Corporation of Bradford to advise them upon the calculations used 
in regard to the Dvorkovitz oil-gas process; and in justification to 
them, as well as myself, I must say that the matter was put to me ina 
thoroughly unprejudiced manner, without mention of names, or the 

roduction of any documents. I was simply asked to adjudicate 
eat the calculations put forward by a certain person A in contra- 
distinction to those of another, B. iW de 

In order not to extend this letter to undue length, I will give the 
problem as it was submitted to me— 


There is a difference of opinion existing here between A and B, as to the 
proper way to calculate the cost of enrichment. I append the calculations 
as worked out by each of them. Would you kindly oblige by looking over 
the same, and mark in red ink which is correct, and so help us out of our 
difficulty. If both are wrong, would it be too much to ask for you to cor- 
rect us? 

The problem is: 

400 gallons of oil, labour, &c., cost £8 3s. 4d. 

400 gallons produce 27,200 cubic feet of gas of 105-candle power, and 
160 gallons of bye-products. F ; 

160 gallons of bye-products being equal to 35,000 cubic feet of gas, whatis 





the cost per 1000 foot-candles of enrichment ? 
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A’s Calculation. 


35000 c. ft. of gas. 27200 Cc. ft. of gas. 


160 gallons, 105 Cc. p. 
2100000 136000 
35000 272000 
5600000 *2856000 foot-candles. 


5600000 


8456000 total. 
2,856,000 
5,600,000 


ROO MAS SST bo eS 
160 gallons of bye-products xX 35,000. 


8,456,000 foot-candles. 





Cost £8 3848. = 0'25d. per 1000 foot-candles of enrichment. 
4 
B's Calculation. 
35000 ¢. ft. of gas. 27200 ¢. ft. of gas. 2 
160 gallons, 105 Cc. p. 

2100000 136000 

35000 272000 
5)5600000 5)2856000 





571200 foot-candles. 
571,200 
120,000 


1120000 foot-candles. 
27,200 X 105-5 = 
35,000 X 100-- 5 = 1, 
1,691,200 foot-candles, 
£8 3s. 4d. reduced to farthings, 
20 





163 


12 





1960 
4 


1691)7840(48 farthings. 
6764 
1076 
48 farthings per 1000 foot-candles of enrichment. 


My reply was as follows :— 


Taking A’s calculation, the figures I have underlined and marked* should 
read “ one-fifths of candles per cubic feet,’’ and not ‘‘ candles per foot,” or 
‘‘ foot-candles.”” I must confess to not thoroughly understanding how the 
5,600,000 foot-candles added to the first product are arrived at. It seems to 
me that the gallons have been indiscriminately multiplied with cubic feet 
without any regard to candle power; yet the 5,600,000 are carried to the credit. 
In B’s calculation, the product of 27,200 105 +5 = 571,200 is correct, and 
indicates foot-candles; but B has evidently been led into error when he 
multiplies the 35,000 apocryphal feet of gas by the 160 gallons, 


Further I stated: 


I do not wish you to think for a moment that I endorse any of the calcula- 
tions for cost, as I consider the statements upon which they are based could 
not be supported in practical working, and more especially would say that I 
have never seen such barefaced misuse of figures to give value to an inven- 
tion as instanced in A’s calculation. 

My investigations go to prove that a fairly good class of mineral oil of a 
specific gravity of ‘885, if burned to deletion in ordinary air without leaving 
any bye-products in the shape of residual oils, only yields 501,760 candles 
per ton; and it is apparent that, if distilled into gas, one could not get more. 
Indeed, the Peebles process only claims 422,400 ; whereas, assuming the oil 
in this case to be somewhere about *885 specific gravity, then we have a total 
weight of oil of 3717 lbs., or, 1 ton 13 cwt. 21 Ibs. And working this out on 
the Peebles basis, one should obtain from your 420 gallons of oil 700,920 
foot-candles; whereas in the second problem the figures stated claim 
3,177,000. 

It amuses me to think that Dr. Dvorkovitz, with his advisers, after 
a period of three months for digesting their figures and my comments 
thereon, should only now be sufficiently competent to think they see a 
loophole out, and to say that my statements are ‘entirely wrong and 
misleading ;’’ although it will be remarked that he has never fora 
moment attempted to controvert them, but suggests the calling in of 
another expert for the purpose. 

It should be apparent to the humblest worker in the gas industry 
that if 1000 cubic feet of nominal 16-candle gas cost 16d., 1000 candle- 
feet, or foot-candles, will cost, not 1d., but 5d. 


1000 x 16 
5 


Therefore 3200 foot-candles cost 16d., and 1000 foot-candles cost 5d. 


= 3200 


1000 x 16 __ d 
3200 : 








The onus, therefore, is on Dr. Dvorkovitz to substantiate his figures 
of 8,456,000 foot-candles as the product in illuminating power of his 
400 gallons of oil. 

Does he still mean to say that he can supply 1000 foot-candles for 
o'25d., or, in other words, supply a gas company with 16 candles’ 
enrichment for o-8d. per 1000 cubic feet ? F W 

Old Queen Street, S.W., Sept. 27, 1895. RANK WRIGHT. 


[As mentioned last week, the above letter came to hand too late to 
appear in our issue of the ist inst. Other letters bearing upon the 
subject dealt with will be found in our ‘‘ Miscellaneous"’ columns to-day. 
—Ep.J.G.L.] 





* The figures referred to are marked with an asterisk in above calculation, 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Conviction of a Gas Collector for Embezzlement. 

At the Marylebone Police Court last Thursday, Thomas C. Lovett 
was charged on remand with embezzling and stealing various sums of 
money, amounting to £78, belonging to The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. The facts were given in the JouRNAL last week (p. 677). Mr. 
R. Humphreys again prosecuted; Mr. Muskett defended. Three 
cases having been gone into, Mr. Muskett said his client pleaded 
guilty to the charge. The prisoner's case was a very sad one. He 
had married a widow in poor circumstances with three children ; but 
at that time he was in receipt of only £85 a year, and this not being 
sufficient to maintain them, they were obliged to enter the Spalding 
Union. Upon being promoted, however, to the post of collector, he 
brought them to London, only to find later on that he was unable, even 
with a salary of £150, to meet his extra expenses. It was then that he 
‘had recourse to his employers’ money. When his dishonesty was 
discovered, he made his way into Lincolnshire, and, failing to 
borrow the amount he had embezzled, he sold up his house in 
London, and took a small place at Gosberton, where he maintained 
himself—his wife and her ition having again entered the Union— 
by working in the fields as acommon labourer. Mr. Curtis Bennett, 
having regard to the fact that the prosecutors did not wish to press the 
case, sentenced the prisoner to six months’ hard labour. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday, at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. J. BLACKET GILL in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. D. Ellis) having read the notice calling the 
meeting, the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts, which 
were published in our last issue, were taken as read. 


The CuairMaN said he did not think he need detain the proprietors 
at any length; for the half year had been a somewhat uneventful one— 
not that they were sorry for that—and the history of the Company was 
really before them in the report and accounts. From these, the 
proprietors would learn that for coal £6835 more had been spent than 
in the corresponding period of last year. They had received an 
additional £4797 for gas. This was an increase of about 7 per cent., 
which he thought must be regarded as very satisfactory. When he 
told them that their large neighbour was somewhat under this figure, 
he thought it spoke very well for the Commercial Company. The 
increase of the South Metropolitan Company was considerably more; 
but, as the proprietors were aware, their district was far better than 
the East-end. Stove and meter rentals were £318 more; and there 
was an increase of {1400 on tar. But residuals generally had not 
served them very well; for he found they had obtained £3938 less for 
coke, and £5344 less for sulphate of ammonia. The total receipts for 
residuals showed a difference of £7883 between this and the corre- 
sponding period of last year. As to sulphate of ammonia, the trade 
had been in an extraordinarily dull condition for some months; but 
those who knew something about the business, told them there was a 
prospect of revival. A quantity of sulphate was sent abroad—largely 
to Germany. It was used for the cultivation of beet-root ; and he was 
told that the trade was not in a good condition. They were, he supposed, 
suffering there, as in this country, from great depression ; but still the 
Directors hoped that this important product would command a good 
price in the market before long. Rates and taxes had a happy knack 
ofincreasing ; and they were, onthisoccasion, £425more. They hadnow 
touched something like 8s. 2d. in the pound, which was a very serious 
demand upon the Company; but they had to pay them, and look 
pleasant. The profit of the half year was £5857 less; but they were 
able to take £48,680 to profit and loss, which was with » 4 very small 
amount (some £70 or £80) sufficient to pay the same divi..cnd as before 
—viz., 134 and 10% per cent. respectively on the old and ew stocks. 
Inasmuch as they were entitled to receive, under the sliding-scale, 
3 per cent. more dividend, the Directors proposed to take this 4 rr 
cent. from the balance of undivided profits, and add it to the reserve 
fund; and he was quite sure the proprietors would approve of this 
course. Regarding'gas-stoves, they had a further 255 out in the district , 
making a total of 4810. As to incandescent gas lighting, it had been 
employed in Poplar for some time; and now certain streets in White- 
chapel were to be lighted by means of the new burner. The Company 
did not push this system, though they were pleased to see it used in 
place of electricity ; and he had no doubt it would be a useful hand- 
maid to gas. Perhaps their most pleasing feature was the constant 
increase of prepayment meters. They had now 2118 in the district, 
which meant an increase of something like 548 since the last 
meeting. He had no doubt that some of the proprietors had seen 
that there had been a deputation to the Home Secretary, requesting 
him to appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the best method of 
preventing the frequent accidents which occurred through petroleum 
lamps. In his (the Chairman's) opinion, there was no need for a 
Select Committee; and the Home Secretary might have told the 
deputation that all that had to be done was simply to get a coin gas- 
meter, and so obtain for a penny a light for six hours. And what 
could be cheaper or safer? It appeared to him (the Chairman) that 
the matter was entirely in the hands of the public. Some people had 
a fancy, which they knew was as changeable as a fickle goddess ; and 
possibly coin meters would go out of fashion. But he did not think 
so. He believed gas companies would find these meters a great boon ; 
and he thought it was their duty to make known their usefulness 
wherever they could. The profit per meter was cut very fine; but if 
they made a small profit on one meter, and they had a number in use, 
the total profit reached a satisfactory amount. By means of these 
meters, they had got together a fresh class of consumers in the poorer 
districts; and they appeared to be a great boon. The British working 





man was rather slow in taking to some of these ideas ; and he went on 
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in the same jog-trot kind of way. It struck him (the Chairman) that 
gas companies would have to do what Lord Sherbrooke said would 
have to be done when the franchise was lowered—that was, ‘‘ educate 
our masters.” They would have to educate the public, and show 
them the advantages that were to be derived by procuring a 
supply of gas through a coin meter. He did not think there 
was anything more for him to dwell upon in connection with the 
report and accounts; but he might say, as to the future, that 
he thought it was fairly satisfactory. The Directors had made 
coal contracts for the ensuing year at a low price—in one respect 
almost as low as they had ever made them at. This spoke very well 
for them, though he did not think it spoke so well for the trade of the 
country. The Company were also to the fore with a small amount of 
capital per ton of coal carbonized. It was less than any other Com- 
pany—either London or Suburban—with one solitary exception. This 
was a source of great strength to them, and was a matter upon which 
they might congratulate themselves. The capital now averaged 
£420 per million cubic feet, as against £440 last year. The works 
were all in thoroughly good order. They had been laying out a con- 
siderable sum of money at Wapping, which was their best station for 
working ; and there they were building a new retort-house, with many 
modernimprovements. Their workpeople were, he believed, contented, 
as they ought to be; and he saw no reason why the Directors should 
not have as good an account to lay before the proprietors for the cur- 
rent half year as they had had for the past half year. He then moved 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. T. BEVAN seconded the motion. , 

Mr. E. T. E. BEstey, Q.C., thought there ought to be some expres- 
sion of congratulation from the shareholders upon the state of the 
accounts. The Directors were not proposing to divide to the fullest 
extent the amount to which the proprietors were entitled, but recom- 
mended that + per cent. should be carried to the reserve fund. If the 
Chairman could tell them the total sum that would go to the reserve 
fund, the matter would be more easily understood. It would also be 
interesting if they knew the maximum amount at which the reserve 
fund had stood in former years. He believed it had been reduced in 
bad times; and if the proprietors had this information, they would be 
able to estimate the time during which they would have to forego a 
portion of the dividend to which they were entitled to make the reserve 
fund equivalent to what it had been in past years. The best testimonial 
to the Directors was the price at which the stock stood in the Stock 
Exchange ‘‘ Official List,’ because it showed the thorough confidence of 
the public in their management. 

Mr. G. Ennis said he saw by the balance-sheet, under ‘‘ Stores in 
hand,” that tar, sulphate, and ammoniacal liquor were calculated at 
£21,799. He wanted to know whether the proprietors might assume 
that the valuation of sulphate had been taken at the present price, and 
not at any abnormal rate that might have been ruling during the half 
year. He also asked whether the Directors had taken any steps to 
dispose of it. In the profit and loss account, there was an item of £637 
for income-tax. Ofcourse, this was not the income-tax on the dividend ; 
and he should like to know whether it arose from any ingenuity on the 
part or the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

Mr. Simpson Rostron endorsed Mr. Besley’s remarks as to the 
satisfactory nature of the accounts, and the prosperous position of 
the Company. In regard to coin meters, he could support the Chair- 
man’s remarks ; and he thought they need be under no apprehension 
as to these meters going out of use. Onecurious result observed in South 
London (and possibly it had been noticed in the East-end) was that a 
number of the quarterly consumers had asked to have their ordinary 
meters replaced by coin meters. He was glad to see, though some 
shareholders might view it ina different light, that the Directors were 
not proposing to raise more capital. The exceptional powers possessed 
by the Company were not without a drawback, because they had to 
raise capital at a high rate of interest. 

Mr. GELLETT said the Company’s stock was quoted at 305 to 310; 
and he asked whether any transfers had taken place at this price. 

The Cuarrman, in answer to Mr. Besley, said the amount they put 
aside for the reserve fund was } per cent., which was equal to £1787 a 
year; and as the reserve fund had stood as high as £44,000, it 
would take two-and-a-half years, putting by } per cent., to bring it up 
to that figure. Some years ago, when the Company were not in such 
a happy position as now, and they had to draw large sums to assist in 
paying the dividends, the proprietors would remember that these sums 
came from undivided profits; and they had not to encroach on the in- 
vested reserve fund. Then regarding the question as to income-tax, it 
was simply put in the statement of profit and loss instead of another 
part of the accounts; and it represented income-tax on the surplus 
profits of the preceding year. As to the stock of sulphate question, the 
Engineer assured him that all the values were taken at the lowest 
Current rate. Of course, this was a serious question for the Company ; 
and the Directors always dealt with these matters from a business point 
of view, and would take the earliest possible opportunity of selling the 
sulphate at a fair and reasonable figure. Respecting the price of the 
Stock, the Secretary informed him that the highest figure on a transfer 
was about 304; but the books had been closed during the past fortnight, 
and no transfers had been made since the last rise. As to Mr. Rostron’s 
remarks, they did find that some consumers preferred the penny-in-the- 
slot system; but the Directors would rather keep them as ordinary 
consumers. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The dividends recommended having been declared, 

On the motion of Mr. Bestey, seconded by Mr. Ennis, the Chair- 
man and Directors were thanked for the satisfactory way in which they 
had managed the affairs of the Company during the half year. 

_ the Cuarrman acknowledged this mark of confidence; and, con- 
tinuing, he proposed a vote of thanks to the Engineer, the Secretary, 
and the other officials. He observed that, of course, the ‘‘ burden and 
heat of the day " fell upon Mr. Jones; and, in the past half year, he 
had perhaps had rather more than usual to contend with in the trouble- 
some matter of the quinquennial assessment of the rates. This was a 
very heart-breaking business, as the rates always exhibited a tendency 
to increase; but the matter could not be in safer hands than those of 
Mr. Jones, as he was a perfect master of the subject. As to Mr. Ellis, 





he was always to the fore in doing everything well, and in a most effec- 
tive manner. 

Mr. Ceci seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. Jones, in responding, remarked that the Chairman had referred 
to some of his duties in connection with the rates. He (Mr. Jones) 
thought the shareholders would sympathize with the position which 
they were in in the East of London, in which poor district the rates 
were rising as though it wasarich one. The average rates five years 
ago were 6s. in the pound ; but in one district they had now risen to 
8s. 2d., and in another to 7s. 11d. The last Assessment Committee he 
had to visit, he found installed, instead of in the old Union workhouse, 
in a perfect palace, the building of which, he ventured to say, having 
knowledge of the state of trade in the East of London, ought never to 
have been undertaken. Last year, the Company were doing handsomely ; 
but this year down had come sulphate of ammonia. With regard to 
the comforting views of the position, the incandescent light seemed to 
be fighting against the upper class of competition; while coin meters 
were fighting the lower class. Those who had been buying oil were 
now purchasing gas; and those who had been using electricity were 
also turning to gas. They were getting a hold at both ends of the 
string. They had always had a grip on the commercial or mercantile 
lighting ; but on the luxurious and democratic lighting, they were now 
getting a grip. With regard to coin meters, they could not keep pace 
with them at present, notwithstanding that they had made increased 
provision for dealing with them. Although they could not show the 
enormous increase that obtained with other companies in more pros- 
perous districts, they had plenty of work before them ; and he believed, 
in a few years, they would be abie to point to a large number of these 
meters. There was an old saying about aiming at the pigeon and 
shooting the crow; but it seemed to him they had been aiming at the 
crow and shooting the pigeon. They found that quite a different class 
to the working man was asking for a supply through coin meters; 
as they had received requests from consumers to do away with the 
ordinary supply, and put them on the prepayment system. 

Mr. Ettis also acknowledged the vote; and the proceedings then 
terminated. 


—<t 
— 


ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held on Monday 
last week—Mr. Epwarp FottrELt, J.P., in the chair. 


The Secretary and ManaGer (Mr. W. F. Cotton, J.P.) read the 
Directors’ report, which, with the accounts, was noticed last week. 

The CuairMaN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said, were it not for the depressed state of the market for residual 
products, the accounts would have shown a more favourable appear- 
ance. In comparison with the same period of last year, there had 
been a falling off of £2174 in the receipts for residuals. However, 
there were signs of improvement in the trades in which these articles 
were utilized ; and the Board had hopes that an improvement would 
take place. Regarding the gas made and consumed, there had been a 
fair increase. The amount received under this head was in excess by 
£5481. The working showed good results from the coal carbonized. 
The expenses on manufacture had been kept at a reasonable rate ; and 
the Board looked forward to an increased consumption. They had 
entered into contracts for coal on favourable terms; and these would 
be in full operation next quarter. Under these circumstances, the 
Directors had resolved to reduce the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet over the whole of the gas limits, to take effect from the December 
quarter. It would be within the recollection of the shareholders that, 
at the time the Board were obliged to increase the price of gas, it 
was not so much in consequence of an advance in the price of coal ; 
for at that time the Company had three years’ contracts running at 
very low rates, of which the consumers obtained the benefit. The 
chief cause was due to the fact that they were obliged to adopt what 
was known as the eight-hour shift, and to raise the wages of a large 
number of the workmen; the result being that the wages account 
increased to the extent of £10,000 per annum. In addition, the price 
of cannel (of which the Company used about 20,000 tons per annum) 
increased to the extent of ros. per ton; and, at the present time, it 
was about 5s. per ton in excess of what they formerly paid. He, as 
Chairman of the Rathmines Commissioners, had induced that body 
to try the incandescent gas-burner in the large lamp at the head of 
Rathmines. At many places he had seen these burners in use; and 
he noticed that further improvements were being made in the mantles. 
The system would, in a measure, place gas and electric light on a fair 
trial; and possibly gas might be in the ascendant. 

Mr. Maurice Brooks, D.L., seconded the motion, which was 
adopted. 

The CHairMan next proposed that dividends at the rate of 10} 
and 74 per cent. per annum be declared on the old and new shares 
respectively. 

Mr. D. DrumMonp seconded the proposition, which was carried. 

Mr. BRuNKER asked whether the Company would identify themselves 
with the incandescent light. 

The CuarrmaN said that the Company would supply the gas; and 
the consumer could use which burner he liked. 

Mr. Gitt said as the Chairman had alluded to the trial of the 
incandescent burner in Rathmines, he might mention that he had 
recently been in Belgium ; and he found one of the large cities there 
lighted with these burners. They were more brilliant-looking than 
the electric light in Dublin. 

Mr. BRuNKER moved a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, 
and Secretary. He said, as an Auditor of the Company, he had an 
intimate knowledge of the way the concern had progressed under 
the superintendence of the Chairman; and he thought they might 
congratulate themselves on having sucha gentleman at the head of 
their affairs. 

Sir GzorGE Owens seconded the motion, and said they ought to 
feel very much obliged to the Directors and to their invaluable 
Secretary. 

The CHarrman and Mr. Cotton having replied, the proceedings 
terminated. 
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THE GAS AGITATION AT LIVERPOOL, 


The Illuminating Power Question—Proposed Competitive Gas Supply. 


At the Meeting of the Liverpool City Council last Wednesday—the 
Lorp Mayor presiding—some important business connected with the 
gas lighting of the city was introduced by Alderman F. Smith on 
behalf of the Special Lighting Committee. 

Alderman Smit first proposed a resolution, relieving the City 
Engineer from all responsibility in connection with street lighting and the 
inspection of gas, appointing as Gas Inspector Mr. C. R. Bellamy, who 
has hitherto performed the duties of Assistant Inspector, at his present 
salary, and varying accordingly the resolution passed in 1890 appoint- 
ing Mr. Boulnois as Gas Inspector. This, Alderman Smith explained, 
was caused by the extension of the city, and the necessity of taking 
up the lighting arrangements of the out-townships. 

Mr. BROWNHILL seconded the proposition, which was agreed to. 

Alderman Situ, in submitting the report of the Special Lighting 
Committee on the illuminating power of the gas in various towns (which 
has already been referred to in the JouRNAL), said it would be seen that 
the average price of coal per ton paid by the corporations cited in the 
memorandum was 12s. 6d. The average price of coal in the case of gas 
companies was 12s. 3d.; whereas Liverpool, with its close proximity to the 
Wigan coal-fields, paid 20s. 7d. per ton. By coal he meant the inclusive 
term as it was used in the accounts of the companies—including the cost 
of carriage, of unloading, and all expenses of depositing on the works. 
They had been endeavouring to press this matter on the attention of the 
Gas Company ever since June last ; but, so far, having only had with 
the Directors one interview of three-quarters of an hour’s duration, 
they had not had sufficient opportunity to discuss the question. A 
communication had been received from Mr. Garnett, on behalf of the 
Company, stating that the figures published by the Committee would 
be immediately investigated. Under these circumstances, he had 
thought it right to bring the matter before the Council in the form of 
a special resolution. He was sorry they had not been able to supply 
in the memorandum any explanation from the Company of i 
Mr. Austin Taylor had very properly described as the phenomenal 
price Liverpool paid for coal. Another matter in regard to this 
report was the great waste of gas (30 per cent.) by the consumers 
through improper consumption. The public were constantly grumbling 
about the gas; but the fact was they were furnished with as rich 
gas as had ever been supplied by any other company. The gas 
was extremely good; and there was no reason whatever to complain 
of it. In regard to the cost of coal, he invited the attention of the 
Council to the recently published bluebook on the mineral statistics 
of the United Kingdom. The bluebook showed that the average price 
of coal at the pit mouth in 1894 was 6s. 7°43d.; and in 1893, 6s. 9'51d. 
But an increase of 2d. in the average price of coal certainly did not 
justify the Company in placing upon the consumers the burden of an 
increase of 4d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas. The bluebook 
also showed the value of coal at the principal shipping ports since 
1876, and proved that the highest price in Liverpool was reached in 
1893, when it was 14s. 8d. This, however, included bunker coal, 
which was brought from South Wales by rail, and could hardly be 
compared with the gas coal brought from Wigan. Another point was 
that while coke, as he was informed, was sold in Liverpool for 11s. 8d. 
per ton, large quantities of it were disposed of elsewhere for a much 
less price. Ina speech delivered in 1891, the Chairman of the Com- 
pany (Mr. E. Lawrence) was reported to have said that 2d. per 1000 
cubic feet in the price of gas was equal to something like £25,000. 
Therefore it appeared that at that time, when the Company had to 
face a deficit of £48,000, they raised the price 4d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
yet, now there was a saving of £60,000, they only reduced the price 
2d., which did not seem to be at all satisfactory. He thought the 
Gongeny ought to show more consideration for the interests of those 
who had helped them so materially in the past, and enabled them to 
attain their present prosperous condition. 

The report was accepted. 

Alderman SMITH next moved the following resolution, of which 
he had given notice: ‘ That, in view of the high price paid for the 
coal, &c., used by the Liverpool United Gaslight Company, and the 
consequent high price of gas and coke, the Town Clerk be, and he is 
hereby, instructed to do all that is necessary to enable the Council 
to promote a Bill in the forthcoming session of Parliament, to obtain 
powers to establish and maintain a competitive gas supply, and that 
Standing Order No. 61 be suspended accordingly.” He said he put this 
motion on the paper because they were not able to get any nearer to a 
solution of the questions between the Corporation and the Gas 
Company, except by putting that body into Parliament. The paid-up 
capital of the Company was under two millions; and their income for 
the year ending June 30, 1894, was £616,930, which was more than the 
Corporation spent upon the whole of their municipal government, 
except payment of interest. In Manchester, where the gas undertaking 
was owned by the Corporation, they were able not only to make a 
profit of £134,000, but to light the streets free, and to abolish meter- 
rents, and at the same time reduce the price of gas 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and carry £54,000 to their general account. During the year 1894, 
the consumers in Manchester were charged 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
as against 3s. 4d. and 3s. in Liverpool. There was no reason why the 
Company, with its two millions of capital, and that mainly Liverpool 
money, should be allowed to handicap the trades to the extent of some- 
thing like 1s. per 1000 cubic feet more than they need do. It might be 
asked, Why not buy them out? The reply was that the transaction 
with the Electric Lighting Company was not such as to encourage them 
to repeat it. He would refer to one point—although it was only a 
small one—as an instance of the management of the Company. For 
inspecting the lighting of the church clocks, the Corporation had paid 
the Company #40 a year; and when the Lighting Committee took 
over this work themselves, they found it had been so well attended to 
before that the saving in gas for part of one quarter was 56 per cent. in 
the case of St. Peter s clock, 76 per cent. in the case of St. Nicholas’s, 
and over 80 per cent. in the case of St. Luke’s. He was quite aware 
of the difficulties that might be suggested with regard to carrying out 





a competitive scheme; but he had in his possession an analysis by Mr. 
W. King, the Engineer of the Company, showing that gas from Wigan 
cannel had, when consumed through Sugg’s patent steatite batswing 
burner, an illuminating power of 25°87 candles, or 5 candles more than 
the Liverpool supply. A sample of Orrell or Arley coal yielded gas 
that had an illuminating power of 18°3 candles. The former could be 
delivered at Garston at news 248. to 25s. a ton; and the latter at from 
tos. 6d. to 11s. a ton. The question was whether the Council 
were going to allow the Company to hold them in bondage 
not only in respect of the portion of the city now built upon, 
but of that other part which would soon be included in the city. 
The Lighting Committee had already carried on negotiations with the 
Company to reduce the illuminating power of the gas. They 
had one appointment ; but owing to the holidays of the Engineer, the 
indisposition of the Chairman, and the holidays of the Secretary of the 
Company, they had been unable to get any nearer, or to fix any new 
appointment during the last three or four months. He thought this 
was an entirely unreasonable delay. It was only when the Secretary of 
the Company communicated to the Town Clerk that he had no present 
intention of making any further appointment, that he (Alderman Smith 
put this motion on the Council summons. The price paid for coal an 
cannel was a matter which, as far as he was concerned, the Company 
only could explain. There was a difference of 4s. per ton in the prices 
paid by Manchester and by Liverpool for coal; and, on the amount of 
coal used, this meant something between £60,000 and £100,000 a year. 
Were they going to allow the Company to pay what was really their 
maximum dividend but which they had always taken to be their 
minimum dividend, and also to pay what price they liked for coal, 
without their taking any step whatever in the interests of the public ? 
He would pass over the dereliction of duty on the part of the Company 
in not telling consumers how best to make use of the article they 
supplied ; for anyone who had had experience of the autocrats of Duke 
Street knew perfectly well that the interests of the consumers had been 
treated in a very cool manner and oftentimes with a very high hand. 
He was perfectly aware of the length of arm and the strength with 
which the Company could act ; but this ought not to deter the Council 
from adopting the resolution he now submitted, and thereby placing 
the new Council in a position of dealing with the matter should they 
think it desirable. They did not wish to do serious damage to the 
Company ; but they wanted a cheaper supply of gas which would be 
beneficial alike to the shareholder, who would receive his dividend in 
the ordinary way, and to the consumer who would get a nearer approach 
to value for his money. They could borrow £2,000,000 of money for 
£50,000 a year; and were they going to pay the Company anything 
they liked without taking some step ? 

Mr. R. D. Hott, in seconding the motion, said they were very much 
indebted to Alderman Smith for the trouble he had taken in the matter 
of the gas lighting of the city. He believed, if the Company would 
only get to work, they could produce gas at a very much lower rate 
than at present. They, however, had a monopoly, than which there 
was nothing more dangerous fora community. He was very warmly 
in favour of pressure being put upon the Company to consider the more 
economic production of gas; and, though they werea moribund Council, 
he did not think that they could do any better work at the closing of 
their term of office, than the bringing of such a motion as this before 
the town. : 

Mr. PurcELt considered the gas consumers had a grievance which 
ought to be redressed, and trusted that, unless the Gas Company were 
brought to their senses, the Council would go to Parliament, and, if 
necessary, have gas-works of their own, which could be managed for 
the benefit of the community. ; 

Alderman RatHBone and Mr. Batt also supported the motion, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 


— 
— 





SALFORD CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


A Discount on Consumers’ Accounts. 

The following motion was proposed by the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee (Mr. Holland) at the meeting of the Salford Town Council 
last Wednesday: ‘ That a discount of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas be 
allowed to all customers, within and without the borough, who pay 


their gas bills within one month from the date of the delivery of the 
account.” Mr. Holland explained that the step which it was proposed 
to take would cost the Gas Committee rather more than £8000 per 
annum. Large profits were made by the Committee last year ; and it 
was thought that they were likely to be about equally large this year. 
This being so, it was felt that the consumers should benefit ; and, by 
their present proposal, the Committee sought to put a premium on the 
prompt payment of accounts. It was sought, in fact, to make every 
man his own gas bill collector. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Phillips. Mr. Linsley asked whether the £8000 was to be all lost, or 
whether it was proposed to reduce the number of collectors. Mr. 
Holland answered that the Committee were not blind to the possible 
effects of the proposal now submitted. Changes would no doubt come 
round ; but it was not well to be over-precipitate. They did not yet 
know how many people would avail themselves of the allowance for 
prompt payment. Mr. Mandley, though not desirous of opposing the 
motion, inquired whether it might not be well to devote the £8000 a 
year to helping to remove the borough out of its present melancholy 
financial position rather than to the purpose contemplated. It seemed 
desirable to do everything possible to remove the financial pressure on 
the people. Mr. Luckman pointed out that the proposal really meant 
a reduction of 2d. per pound in the rates to people who paid their gas 
accounts promptly. Mr. Snape said the question was whether they 
could afford to present £8000 a year to the wealthy gas consumers. 
He feared that it was only the wealthy ones who would earn the dis- 
count. In six years’ time, if they devoted the £8000 to the purpose, 
they would wipe out the deficiency of £50,000, and thus avoid the 
necessity of going to Parliament for the purpose. Mr. Yearnshaw 
disagreed with Mr. Snape as to the class of people who were likely to 
benefit by the allowance; and said he believed it was the poor people 
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who would chiefly reap the advantage. The Gas Committee hoped to 
make up the £8000 by means of the increased consumption of gas. 
Mr. Mansfield said it was not f 50,000 that was wanted to make good 
the deficiency in the finances of the borough; considerable sums had 
to be deducted from that. At present the borough was under a cloud ; 
and they knew what might happen if they went to Parliament. It 
would be better to work along quietly for two or three years, and keep 
trying to right themselves. The motion was carried. 


y 
> 


THE BOLTON CORPORATION AND THEIR GAS STOKERS. 





: Alleged Brexzch cf Faith by the Men. 

At the Meeting of the Bolton Town Council last Wednesday, a dis- 
cussion took place with regard to the recent dispute between the Gas 
Committee and the stokers at the Lum Street works. The matter was 
introduced by Mr. Battle, a labour representative ; and he asked the 


Chairman of the Gas Committee for an explanation of the affair. The 
Town Clerk, at the request of Alderman Miles, the Chairman of the 
Committee, read a communication which had been received from the 
Secretary to the Bolton and District Gas Workers’ Association. This 
document set forth that the stokers at the Lum Street works had 
unanimously decided that they could not carbonize 3 tons 12 cwt., and 
that they declined to return the extra pay they had been receiving in 
accordance with an arrangement made last April. Upon this the Gas 
Committee passed a resolution regretting the action taken by the men, 
and expressing the opinion that the refusal to refund the additional 
wages was a breach of faith. Mr. Battle declared that the stokers 
performed an amount of work which justified the payment they had 
received, and yet, because they did not agree to the suggestion sent 
forth some time ago as to carrying out certain conditions, they were 
required to pay back the extra money they had had. Hé thought the 
‘‘game"’ was scarcely ‘‘ worth the candle.’’ Mr. Tootill (the Secre- 
tary to the Bolton Trades Council) disagreed with the last speaker, 
and argued that the men had not treated the Corporation honourably. 
He reminded the Council that the men voluntarily offered the condi- 
tions to which they objected in their letter. Mr. A. H. Taylor did not 
think the Committee were right in asking the men to refund the money 
they had got. Mr. Kearsley remarked that the men first approached 
the Committee, and offered, in the event of the Committee giving 
additional remuneration for Sunday labour, to carbonize 3 tons 12 cwt. 
instead of 3 tons 8 cwt. of coal. Failing their being able to carbonize 
the additional coal, the men arranged to refund the extra 
money paid them. Alderman Miles, wo i any upon the discussion, 
said that prior to last April the men asked that double time should be 
paid for Sunday labour to all employees at the gas-works. Hitherto 
they had been paying time-and-a-half for two shifts on Sundays. As 
the result of negotiations, the Committee said they would be willing 
to pay time-and-a-half for the three Sunday shifts, if the men would 
carbonize a little extra weight of coal—the quantity fixed being 
3 tons 12 cwt. instead of 3 tons 8cwt. This last, he added, had been 
a bugbear to the management of the Gas Department ever since it was 
introduced, simply because it was considered that this quantity did not 
represent, under the conditions prevailing, a fair day’s work per man. 
It had also the effect of not enabling the Lum Street station to turn 
out the work of which the plant was capable. The men agreed to the 
conditions of the Committee, and an arrangement was entered into 
whereby the men were to receive time-and-a-half for all three Sunday 
shifts from April 4 to Aug. 1, when the men would commence to 
carbonize the extra quantity of coal. Not a pennyworth of extra work 
was done between those dates by the men; and when, on the rst of 
August, they were asked to carbonize the 3 tons 12 cwt., one shift tried, 
and then reported that it could not be done. He believed that it 
was never intended to be done, and that the men did not try. 
The men had received in the aggregate something like £50 extra 
between the dates given; and in the opinion of the Committee, the 
men did not give the new arrangement an honest trial, and, according 
to promise, they should have returned the £50. In his opinion, the 
men had been guilty of a breach of faith; and this winter the Gas 
Department would be placed in the position of having a large number 
of retorts not being allowed to carbonize the quantity of coal they 
were capable of doing. He said publicly that it would be unwise to 
risk any complications with labour at the gas-works at this time of 
the year; but the Council and the public would readily see what this 
action on the part of the men would lead to. He was of opinion that 
they had made a great mistake in their present action. Before con- 
cluding, he intimated that the question of mechanical stoking, which 
was deferred owing to the promises made by the men, would have to 
be considered at an early date. 


—— 
he - 


Bathing in Water Reservoirs.—At the Waltham Abbey Petty 
Sessions last Tuesday, an application was made by Mr. G. Kebbell, on 
behalf of the East London Water Company, for process against certain 
re se who had been found bathing in the Company's reservoirs. Mr. 

ebbell said it was a serious matter for both the consumers and the 
Company ; and the latter were desirous that it should be known that 
such bathing, which had become very common during the hot weather, 
was, by statute, a criminal offence. The application was granted. 

Uxbridge Water Supply.—The Uxbridge District Council have 
resolved to obtain the opinion of an expert as to the best means of 
providing a constant service of water to the town. This step, how- 
ever, will not be taken until negotiations are completed for wells on 
Premises owned by Messrs. Stagg, which are capable of yielding some 
1800 to 2000 gallons of water per hour. The supply of the town has 
for some time past been deficient ; and this auxiliary source would put 
the Council in the same position as they were in two or three years 
ago, and give the consumers 20 gallons per head per day. But this is 
only regarded as a temporary measure. That the Council should now 
Seek an additional permanent source is shown by a statement by the 
Surveyor (Mr. Eves) that two years ago they pumped 185,000 gallons 
Per day; but now. they are only obtaining 145,000 gallons. 








THE DYORKOYVITZ OIL-GAS ENRICHMENT PROCESS 
AT BRADFORD. 





Mr. Lewis T. Wright asks us to publish the following letter, which 
he has addressed to Mr. W. C. Dixon, the Chairman of the Gas 


Committee of the Bradford Corporation :— 
Oct. 2, 1895. 

Sir,—The publicity that has been given to all kinds of reports, 
documents, &c., relating to the above process, the rumours and 
erroneous statements that have appeared in various newspapers from 
time to time—and even during the course of the actual experiments, 
when good sense, fair play, and etiquette demanded that silence should 
be observed, at least until the result was known to the gentleman 
engaged by the Corporation to conduct the inquiry—and the attacks 
made upon myself, compel me to break the silence that, under ordinary 
circumstances, it would be my duty to observe. 

The real matter that was technically at stake—the real issue that 
had to be threshed out—is left in the background by those who have 
been busy in publishing information that I shall be able to show con- 
tradicts itself. In now answering the attacks and criticisms that were 
made upon me at a time when my mouth was closed, I find myself in 
the agreeable position of being able to refute my opponents by means 
of their own words—so much have they contradicted themselves and 
each other. It is impossible to shake their printed matter over my 
office table without their contradictions rattling down on the paper on 
which I now write. 

It will be remembered that, when the Gas Committee invited me to 
examine and report on the process in question, I made it a condition 
that I should have liberty to apply the tests I thought proper, and that 
the plant should be run by the inventor. 

On the commencement of the first trial, in addition to the inventor, 
many other persons were assembled—including the Messrs. Newbigg- 
ing, of whose intended presence in the affair no notice had been given 
tome. By the contract with the Corporation, Mr. Smith was entitled 
to a representative. He brought several. You wished to clear the 
works in order that the trial might begin ; and as it was my opinion 
that he ought to have all the technical advice he might need (other than 
that of the officials of the Corporation, and my own had he required it) 
in showing off to the best possible advantage all the advantages of his 
process, I intervened, and said that I would have much pleasure in 
meeting Mr. Newbigging in connection with the affair. Thus it 
happened that Mr. Newbigging was present during the whole of the 
first and abortive trial. The trial was suddenly stopped by Dr. 
Dvorkovitz, with his own hands ; and I was compelled to retire. 

This incident threatened to result prejudicially to the owners of the 
process. It was, however, amicably arranged that there should be 
another trial, and that Mr. Smith should be represented by “ Mr.’ 
Newbigging.’”’ On the commencement of the new trial, Mr. New- 
bigging, jun., presented himself, and explained that he was the Mr. 
Newbigging under the terms of the Gas Committee’s permission, and 
asked me if I would have any objection if his father came over 
occasionally. My reply was, as on the previous occasion, that I would 
have great pleasure in meeting him. 

In order to avoid the recurrence of the wild and irresponsible 
rumours that were carried out of the works during the first trial, I 
requested that Mr. Newbigging, jun., should refrain from expressing 
any opinion of the result until it was definitely known. After the 
result was known, he was free to say what it best pleased him to inform 
his client. 

The process, as I saw it at the Thornton Road works, consists of 
two parts—viz., the retorting process and the carburetting apparatus. 
This latter part has since been disowned by Mr. Shaw.* I found that 
the oil gas had an enriching value of 1139 candles per gallon of oil 
passed through the retorts, or 1753 candles per gallon actually gasified 
(Mr. Newbigging, jun., gave it a value A nearly 1 per cent. more). 
The result given by good lamps, the wicks of which are not less 
perfect gas-works than an oil-gas process, is about 1400 to 1700 
candles. The result, as judged by the direct combustion of petroleum 
in good lamps, would be favourable if the process could gasify the 
whole of the oil instead of gasifying but (as I have mentioned in my 
report) from 40 to 65 per cent. of the oil. The American carburetted 
water-gas plants give about 1200 candles, with a gasification of from 
85 to go per cent. of the oil. This higher result of the Dvorkovitz 
process is due to the result having been the enriching value, and not 
the “‘ naked "’ or fer se value, as stated in my report. The result, so 
far as the oil-gas alone is concerned, is good, though not so high as 
was promised by the inventor in his letter of July 4, 1894. It will 
be observed that in those days Dr. Dvorkovitz had not adopted the 
candles used by Mr. C. Wood, but those as used by myself. He pro- 
mised 105 cubic feet of 574-candle power gas per gallon of oil retorted. 


This calculation is evidently 105X574 — 12074 (1210 rounded off). 


The difference between his promise and what I found for the oil gas is 
not of any moment. 

Mr. Newbigging, jun., has confirmed my tests. When, as the 
average of the three days’ test, I found a difference due to the enrich- 
ment of the oil gas of r-ot, he gives 1°93. On the 27th of July, 1895, 
Mr. Newbigging, sen., writes: ‘‘ My son has shown me the results of 
the tests. Iam glad that yours and his agree so well. It is highly 
satisfactory.” This proves that there is no ground for complaint about 
the oil-gas test. 

Of quite different character is the result obtained with the carbu- 
rettor—a subject that Messrs. Newbigging have not mentioned in their 
reports. On the 2oth of last month [September], Dr. Dvorkovitz, in a 
letter to the JouRNAL oF Gas LicutinNG, declares I ought to have tried 
the carburettor as he wished in accordance with the thirty-three 
days’ test, which he insists is correct ; but on the same day Mr. Shaw 
writes that the carburettor is not part of theiroil plant, buta suggestion 
of the Corporation’s Engineer. 

_ Dr. Dvorkovitz commenced in July, 1894, with his candle values 
in order. On the rst of April, 1895, his candles are five times too 





* See JOURNAL, Oct. 1, p. 680, 
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numerous, because he no longer divides the product of cubic feet 
and illuminating power by 5, as is correct to do, in order to bring that 
product into coulis. 

It was found, in the course of trials with the carburettor (repudiated 
by Mr. Shaw on the same day when Dr. Dvorkovitz treats it as an 
essential part of his process), that the oil-gas tar had an enriching value 
of 35,000 candles (vide Mr. Wood's report of the 23rd of January, 1895).* 
This high quantity must be divided by 5 to bring Mr. Wood’s candles 
to the correct ones and to those employed by the inventor in 1894. 
In the carburetting, the whole of the tar is not evaporated into the 
gas; and it has never been claimed that more than a portion can be 
so evaporated. From the book of the carburetting trials, it would 
appear that the enriching value of the portion so evaporated has 
reached 350,000 feet-candles per gallon. These enormous values are 
the cause of the wrangling spoken of by Mr. Newbigging, and not 
the discussion about the figure 5 that excites their ridicule. It was 
no question of 5, but of 100. It was easy to see by an inspection 
- — various reports that two different candle-values had been em- 
ployed. 

In the presence of the representatives of Mr. Smith, I made a test, 
which, in my opinion, is the most favourable to the oil-gas tar that 
could be designed. It is described in my report. This gave 1550 
candles per gallon of oil evaporated. Mr. Newbigging, jun., after con- 
sultation with the official in charge of the works, asked to have a test 
made on the lines of the previous carburetting tests. I consented, of 
course. The result was much lower than that I had obtained; and I 
did not make use of it in my calculations. Messrs. Newbigging have 
adopted as a method of valuation of the oil-gas tar its analysis. 

How does it happen that Messrs. Newbigging, who have confronted 
me, as I will show, with all sorts of irrelevant matters that have not 
even a remote relation with the subject under discussion, have not 
produced the evidence, not of the carburetting experiment made by 
the request of Mr. Newbigging, jun., but that afforded by Mr. Wood's 
results? They have found no difficulty in digesting the candles that 
are five times too high. They say in their report of the 6th of August, 
1895, that generally their results bear out those obtained by Mr. Wood. 
The basis they have chosen is an analysis of the tar—an analysis 
that I do not think they understand. The analysis shows that the tar 
has been separated into four crude products—viz.,a crude naphtha 
54/91, which they called benzol, and value at 11d. per gallon; a light 
oil, at r1d.; a heavy oil, at ?d.; and a pitch, at 2d. per gallon. The 
pitch has no agglomerating properties; and, in a recent letter, they say 
that an allowance has been made for cost of distillation by taking some- 
thing lower than the current rates on the secondary products. I must 
say that I see no evidence of any allowance having been made; and 
even ifthe 54/91 benzol could be properly described at all as 99 per cent. 
benzol, Messrs. Newbigging must have a vague notion of distilling and 
refining tar if they think 4d. per gallon will cover those expenses, 
and the cost of casks and carriage to port of shipment, &c. 

I now come to Mr. Wood's letter of Sept. 3.t I may say that the 
Mr. Wood I refer to is, in every case, not the Mr. Wood who signs the 
reports and the letters relating to the matter in question, but Mr. 
Charles Wood. Mr. Wood commences by opening an attack upon me. 
It appears that, in April of this year, a gentleman in Bradford wrote 
to me about certain calculations which he described under A and B. 
I had not the faintest idea that they were related to the Bradford 
Corporation, or that the calculations that were wrong could have been 
made by anyone connected with the gas-works; and I was astonished 
afterwards to learn that they were Mr. Charles Wood's. I constantly 
receive such letters, asking me about matters relating to gas and the 
distillation of coal. There was nothing in the letter to indicate that it 
referred to any actual case. Mr. Charles Wood says that the chief 
difference between! my estimate of o:76d. per 200 candles and his of 
o'42d. per 1000 feet-candles (which he, no doubt, means also to be 200 
candles) is due to the different values given to the bye-products. Mr. 
Wood's tooo feet-candles, or his candle-thousand, is, according to my 
way of thinking, 200 candles; and now that I know that it is 200 
candles, I certainly decline to take him literally. If, however, he 
insists that I do take him literally, then his costs must be inevitably 
multiplied five times. As a fact, the main difference is due to the value 
given to the bye-products. I do not, however, think that anything 
is gained by calling this tar bye-products. The term appears to me 
quite unnecessary, as the material is known already as oil-gas tar. 
The letter I refer to is dated the 3rd of September, is addressed to the 
Gas Committee, and is published in the Bradford Observer of the 5th of 
September. In that letter he refers to the price offered by the Syndi- 
cate, of 6d. per gallon. This offer, which I have never seen in writing, 
I was told, was not an offer without conditions. One of the con- 
ditions was the right of supplying the oil at 4d. per gallon; and Mr. 
C. Wood can hardly have forgotten that, at a previous meeting, the 
offer for the oil-gas tar had been reduced by a genileman, speaking 
with some appearance of authority, to 34d. This probably refers to 
the 33d. spoken of by Mr. Shaw (Bradford Observer, Sept. 21). I never 
had any offer put before me that I could advise the Corporation to 
accept, nor did I have more than a hearsay report that such an offer 
had been made or would be; and I gave everybody to understand 
clearly that I would advise the Corporation to reject any offer that 
was not quite free from all conditions. It would be reckless for a 
corporation to enter into a contract for a gas-enriching process that 
was to give a certain quality and quantity of tar. They would always 
have hanging over them the fear that a deviation from what the 
inventor might say was his process, would leave them in the position of 
having the tar left on their hands. This is especially the danger in 
this process, wherein it is claimed that all the merit depends upon the 
degree of temperature employed; and there is not provided any 
automatic arrangement for the control of that temperature. It is a 
question of skill; and no inventor, when he sells his plant and leaves 
it, can leave his skill behind him. A slight increase of temperature, 
and the tar thickens ; and on a decrease of temperature, the tar thins. 
The Corporation require oil-gas enrichment and not bye-products to 
sell. If anything went wrong with the oil gas, the Corporation would 
say that it was due to the quality of the oil supplied; if anything went 





—— 


* See JOURNAL for Feb, 12, p. 329. t Ibid., Sept. 10, p. 542. 








wrong with the bye-products, the contractors would say the process was 
not being worked in accordance with the intention of the inventor. 

Mr. Wood complains that, in my experiment, the bye-products were 
distilled too rapidly. I ask if it is now worth while to reopen this 
question of the carburettor? If Mr. Wood feels that he must still 
insist upon his ability to extract 350,000 feet-candles from agallon of oil 
vaporized, or that the whole bulk of the tar is worth 35,000 candles 
per gallon (vide report of March 28"), then I must discuss the matter 
on the basis of his carburettor book. I was not aware until my report 
had been published, that the carburettor I found in the Thornton 
Road works, and in connection with which Dr. Dvorkovitz protested 
(vide his letter of Sept. 20 to the Journat or Gas LiGuTiNG), because 
I declined to test it in conjunction with the oil-gas plant, until I had 
time to apply a test for permanency, would be afterwards disowned by 
Mr. Shaw. 

When Mr. Wood criticizes my cannel estimate, he must not be sur- 
ape if Ireply with some detail. He has found it necessary to change 

is opinions on this subject from time to time. On the 2nd of July, 
1894, he is of the opinion that cannel is likely to be reduced in the 
future considerably under 13d. per candle per 1000 cubic feet (200 
candles) ; and he is now surprised that I ‘should arrive ata cost of 
o'8rtd. I would further point out to him that, on the 28th of March, 
1895, he informed the Committee that the cost was then o-7od. But I 
will show, if the returns he himself is responsible for are used as 
evidence, that the cost of cannel enrichment must be very much lower 
than either his estimate of o*79d. or mine of o81d. I find that the 
average illuminating power of the town gas at Bradford is 18°83 candles 
for the three years ending March, 1893. At Bradford, 25 per cent. of 
cannel is used to produce this quality. If we know the quality of the 
unenriched coal gas, then it is easy to arrive at the value of the cannel. 
The information we have on this subject is partly provided by Mr. 
Wood, partly by Mr. Newbigging, and partly by myself. I will give 
the results together with the enriching value of the cannel. They 
show, if the quality of the gas as supplied to the town is 18°83 candles, 


the following enriching values :— 
Value oe ee Enriching Value 


Coal Gas. of Cannel Gas. 
Thirty-three days’ test oil gas (Mr. Wood) 15°16 candles. 29'8 candles, 
Report of March 28, 1895 (Mr. Wood) 15°67 _ ,, ae ae 
15°75 ” eo 28°! ” 


So that the enriching value of the cannel would be, according to Mr. 
Wood's reports, from 281 to 29°8 candles. Mr. Newbigging found the 
sannicher coal gas to be 15'7 candles ; I found it to be 15°8 candles. 

As regards the price, Mr. Wood asserts that, out of 500,000 tons 
offered, none came up to my estimate of 23 candles, at the price I take 
of 13s. per tor. The Committee has accepted tenders at prices of from 
os. 6d. to 15s., and that ostensibly for cannel that, by Mr. Wood's 
returns, must have, on an average, an enriching value of 28 to 30 
candles. How is it that he can object to my taking 23 candles with 
cannel at 13s. ? 

With cannel of an enriching value of 28:7 candles, and costing but 
138. 34d. per ton (the average price paid at Bradford), it will be 
necessary to show that the whole of the bye-products from the cannel 
coal are only worth 2s. per ton of cannel carbonized before a fraction 
can be added to my estimate of o'81d.; and with the lowest yields 
and prices that it would not be ludicrous to take, it is impossible for 
Mr. Charles Wood, in the face of his figures, to prove that cannel 
enrichment is costing more than o°7od., as it will be to show what 
circumstances have happened since March 28, 1895, to justify his 
opinion expressed to the Committee that the cost is now over 1d., owing 
to the difficulty of disposing of the cannel coke. 

The reason I do not adopt the figures that are the natural outcome 
of the information provided by Mr. Wood—figures that lead him fatally 
to a contradiction of his now estimate of over 1d.—is because I do not 
think the average cannel Bradford obtains at 13s. 34d. per ton will 
have an enriching value of 28 to 30 candles. Messrs. Wood and New- 
bigging are astonished when I take it at 23 candles. Mr. Charles 
Wood cannot change his estimates in this manner. He says that gas 
liquor is only worth 7s. per ton according to the market quotation. 
Why does he refer to the JouRNAL oF Gas LicutinG for market quota- 
tions, when he has sulphate works, and knows that he has obtained 
the following figures ? 

Average per Gallon 


Year ended. of t0-oz. Liquor. 
March, v89t . .« 2 «© * 094d. 

a a a ae ee 

e £593) «9: is o'84d. 


He objects to my having taken o-84d. per gallon. How can he say, in 
the face of his figures, that cannel enrichment will cost more than my 
estimate? How can he explain why his estimate of 0'79d. should now 
be over 1d., as he stated to the Committee? It cannot be because, as 
he says, of the low price of cannel coke. I have taken that into 
account, in deference to his assurance that the cannel coke that has 
averaged for three years 6s. per ton is now almost unsaleable. 

Messrs. Newbigging, in their letter of the 7th of September,} follow 
in the same strain. Their letter is the confused echo of Mr. Wood's. 
They are astonished at cannel of 23-candle enrichment at 13s. I ask 
them what they suppose the Bradford Corporation obtains for the 
cannel at 13s. 34d., which I have shown to be the average price. They 
can make an estimate. They know something of the unenriched gas. 
Perhaps they will explain how it is that Bradford obtains 18°83-candle 
gas with 25 per cent. of cannel of less than 23-candle enriching power. 
They have already committed themselves in their report of the 6th of 
August, 1895,{ to the statement that: (1) The average cost of cannel 
enrichment is 1}d.; (2) that the cost at Bradford is less than 14d. 
due to exceptional circumstances. What are these exceptional circum- 
stances? Is it that the cannel bought at 13s. 34d. per ton is equal 
to an enriching value of 28 to 30 candles? This will not very well 
explain their surprise at my estimate of cannel at 13s. with 23 candles 
enriching value. Otherwise I deny that the circumstances at Brad- 
ford are exceptional. There are many towns in quite as favour- 
able a position, and some in a more favourable position, as regards 





*See JOURNAL, Oct. 1, p. 679. 
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cannel. Messrs. Newbigging’s estimate of the average cost at 14d. 
does not, however, apply to Bradford, is really irrelevant, and I will not 
say anything more about it. 

They state that, as a matter of fact, it is well known that the coke 
from many high-class cannels is absolutely worthless. What, I have 
asked, have high-class cannels to do with the case under discussion ? 
Do they suppose that Bradford can obtain high-class cannels at 13s. 34d. 
per ton, or that high-class cannels have (according to them) less than 
23 candles enriching power? I fail to see how the remark is relevant, 
for several reasons—viz., that high-class cannels cost more than twice 
the price Bradford pays, and give gas of considerably more than 23 
candles enriching power, and because it is also well known that some 
high-class cannels do give excellent coke. 

What is the object of these irrelevant remarks ? Messrs. Newbigging 
cannot pull my estimate down by such references. The quantity of 
tar Messrs. Newbigging must take my word for, since it is based upon 
my own results. If they knew much about—not high-class cannels, 
for these are not under discussion, but the second-class Midland cannels, 
as used at Bradford, they would know that there are such cannels 
that give more tar than I find as the average of the particular cannel I 
estimate for. 

I insist on the integrity of my estimate for the cannel I select as my 
basis—a cannel selected because I could not accept the figures I found 
at Bradford so far as to adopt them as my own. That disposes of the 
alteration that has been made of my figures. I claim to have proved 
Messrs. Newbigging and Wood's objections are untenable. 

Messrs. Newbigging say they differ from me on two vital points: 
(1) The price of the oil; (2) the value of the bye-products. In their 
report of Aug. 6, they say that the price they take, of 33d. per gallon, 
is that on which the results of other enriching processes have been 
based. They now say, on the 7th of September: ‘‘ We took the price 
at 3'25d. for the reason that the other oil actually used in the experi- 
ment was of inferior quality.’ Is it a coincidence that the price of 
inferior oil and that of oil used for obtaining results in other enriching 
processes is always 3}d. per gallon; or were all the other oils of 
inferior quality, and is the only oil of good quality that used in the 
thirty-three days’ test ? These two different statements require some 
explanation. Why did they, in their report of Aug. 6, not say at once 
that they took the price at 33d. because the oil was of inferior quality ? 
Why did they give another explanation then ? 

They, on Sept. 7, quote, in support of the new statement that they 
took the price at 3}d. because the oil was of inferior quality, a letter 
from Messrs. Besseler, Waechter, and Co. to the Town Clerk. This 
letter is dated July 31, stating that they are not at all surprised to 
learn that the waggon of oil was not so good as that used in the thirty- 
three days’ test. The letter to which this is a reply was, I suppose, 
dated before the 31st oe Before the 31st of July, neither I nor 
Messrs. Newbigging could have known, with any degree of certainty, 
that the oil was inferior to the thirty-three days’ test, even if we had 
had any personal knowledge of that test. We were the only persons 
who were in possession of the information on which an opinion could 
be formed as to what was the quality of the oil we used; and we had 
not finished our reports. Mine is dated the rst of August ; and Messrs. 
Newbigging date theirs the 6th of August. And yet, before we knew 
the results, and when no one else could have known, there is corre- 
spondence being carried on behind my back prejudging the result, and 
condemning the oil. 

The matter was put into my hands by the Gas Committee. That 
body never interfered with my action. The officials were not present 
during the whole of the testing, and could not therefore have known. 
Mr: Newbigging, jun., and I are the only parties who could have 
formed an opinion founded upon knowledge; and yet the matter is 
taken out of my hands before I know and before I report, and the oil is 
condemned. And more, when the correspondence comes to light, it 
does so in a letter written by the representative of Mr. Smith to Mr. 
Smith; and that letter is circulated among the members of the 
Council when they are going to discuss the question, and before I have 
time to point out what I am going to do. My report of the rst of 
August is in manuscript, on the table of the Committee meeting of the 
goth; whilst Messrs. Newbigging’s report of the 6th is printed, and in 
the hands of the members of the Committee ! 

Is there any foundation for saying that the oil was bad? I see 
none; and I will refute the statement by a reference to Mr. Wood's 
own figures. I will show that his report of the thirty-three days’ test 
disproves what Messrs. Newbigging, Dvorkovitz, and Shaw are urging 
—viz., that the oil of the recent test was inferior to that of the thirty- 
three days ; or, in other words, that the Kerosene Company's “ Solar 
oil" was inferior to the Nobel’s. On the contrary, I will show that 
these figures, that the Committee is called upon to accept in preference 
to my test, lead them inevitably to the opposite conclusion. 

In the thirty-three days’ test, 1513 candles per gallon of oil passed 
through the retorts were obtained ; but at the same time o'0713 of a 
gallon of bye-products—oil-gas tar—were employed (vide Mr. Wood's report 
of March 28, 1895) in carburetting in the carburettor, now disowned by 
Mr. Shaw, and thrown back upon the Corporation's Engineer. Mr. 
Charles Wood insists, and has always insisted, on the very high 
values for this oil-gas tar; and this insistence is the cause, I believe, 
of the wrangling (vide your speech in the Council on the roth of 
September). I will not refer to the figures in the carburetting report 
book, but to Mr. Wood’s report of the 23rd of January, 1895, where 
he puts one gallon of bye-products (oil-gas tar) as equal to 35,000 
candles. Of course, but a portion of this oil-gas tar can be 
evaporated into the gas; and the results, calculated on the oil 
vaporized, have, if my memory serves me correctly, reached 350,000 
candles per gallon of oil vaporized in some cases. His candles are 
five times higher than mine. I therefore reduce his 35,000 candles 
per gallon of oil-gas tar to 7000. From the total of 1513 candles per 
gallon of oil in the 33 days’ test must be deducted, for the oil-gas tar 
used in carburetting, 00713 x 7000 = 499 candles. Thus reducing the 
candles due to the 68-15 cubic feet of oil gas from the retorts to— 


1513 candles from oil gas and carburettor. 
Deduct 499 candles from carburettor. 


Leaving 1014 candles of oil gas per 68'r5 cubic feet. 





I will now summarize the results for the oil gas alone without 


carburetting— Candles per 
Candles 
per Gallon. ype 


My test. . . + . 69°70 .«. 35°00 oe 1,139 eo 81°7 
Thirty-three days’test 6815 .. 3731 «. 1,014 «+ 733 
Dvorkovitz’s promise, 

July 1894 . «. . 105700 .. 37°50 1,210 (?)+-« 57°5 

I now put the gentlemen who insist upon the superior quality of the 
oil used in the thirty-three days’ test upon the horns of the following 
dilemma: They must either admit that the oil (Kerosene Company’s) 
in the recent test is superior to the other, or they must deny the 35,000 
candles given by Mr. Wood as the value of the bye-products (oil-gas 
tar). Is the particular lot of the Kerosene Company’s oil to be con- 
demned upon such evidence? I do not discuss whether one merchant 
is justified in thinking his geese to be swans; but we cannot allow such 
evidence to make us believe that the Kerosene Company’s swans are 
geese. 

As regards the bye-products, Messrs. Newbigging say that they gave 
4°695d. per gallon as the value; and that their figures are unrefuted. 
Whose business was it to refute Messrs. Newbigging’s figures? I had 
no interest in refuting their figures, especially as in this case it appears 
to me that the figures refute themselves. The Gas Committee had 
nothing to do with Messrs. Newbigging’s report. I certainly was 
asked about the figures. But I would never have gone out of my way 
to make an observation about their figures if I had not been asked ; 
nor would I do so now unless forced to do so by the manner in which 
they have criticized mine. 

Iam glad to see that Messrs. Newbigging are prepared for a reduc- 
tion in the 4°659d. per gallon. They are mistaken entirely in saying 
that any blunder of mine is the cause of the wrangling; and they 
should have verified that statement before having made it. Messrs. 
Newbigging will discover, on inquiry, that the illuminating power of 
coal gas in this country is stated in candles per 5 cubic feet ; and that 
when people speak of 15-candle gas, for example, that is only a ready 
and handy way of saying that 5 cubic feet are equal to 15 candles, and 
consequently that one cubic foot is equal to 3 candles. I do not see 
how Dr. Dvorkovitz can be an authority on this matter, since he com- 
menced, in July, 1894, with candles similar to mine, and on the rst of 
April, 1895, sets them five times too high in number. I have shown 
how he passed through a transition stage ; and he is still not clear on 
the subject. Iam informed by you that the cause of all the wrangling 
was that yourself and certain members of the Committee could not 
understand the extraordinarily high results given by Mr. Charles Wood. 
He was asked to look into them. It was discovered that the candles 
employed in July, 1894, by Dr. Dvorkovitz had become increased by 
five. A little goodwill would have explained the affair, and have pre- 
vented you and others from seeking to learn the truth about such 
matters outside. 

The question of the price of oil—and I have shown that Messrs. 
Newbigging have made two different statements on the subject of their 
price of 33d. per gallon that do not altogether coincide, especially when 
they are taken in conjunction with this correspondence about the 
inferior quality of the oil, that Mr. Wood’s own figures disprove—is 
very simple. I wrote to the Town Clerk to ask the Committee to 
have prices obtained for the same or similar oil. The price furnished 
me by the Town Clerk was 3°8d. per gallon, including hire of tank- 
waggons. ‘This price was slightly lower than one other quotation put 
before me, and the same, I understood, as a quotation previously made 
for a very large quantity. This disposes of the question of price, 
which was rumoured at first as being based on small quantities taken 
for experiment; later on as being that ‘on which the results of other 
enriching processes have been based ;”’ and more recently as the price 
because it was of ‘inferior quality.’ I consider I have been able to 
dispose of all these contradictory statements. 

It is complained that I did not take the best basis for the valuation 
of the bye-products (oil-gas tar). There were several open to discus- 
sion. Of those that were possible, I took that one most favourable to 
the oil gas. There were the following bases: (1) Its value as a fuel. 
This is less than $d. per gallon at Bradford. (2) Its valuation for 
distillation. I do not see how the Corporation could be reasonably 
asked to enter into a gas-enrichment process that would entail the 
installation of a tar-distiller’s business for the relatively small quantity 
of oil-gas tar to be distilled. (3) Its valuation on the basis of the con- 
ditional offer made by the Syndicate, reported in July to be 6d., and 
now 34d. per gallon. I have already discussed this; and further say 
that, even had I been asked by the Committee to adopt this basis, I 
should have in my report declined all responsibility, and would have held 
out no hope that other persons not favoured with such an offer would 
be able, in the open market, to secure more than 2d. per gallon. 

I found for the portion of oil volatilized 1550 candles per gallon. 
Had we been enriching with pure benzol, instead of with crude tar, 
which there is every reason to suppose would exert a prejudicial effect, 
by absorbing some traces of hydrocarbons from the gas, we could not 
have obtained more than 1700 to 1800 candles. 

Having thus replied in detail to all the criticisms that it has been 
thought convenient to launch at me, I now claim the right of asking 
for a clear answer to those I have advanced against my opponents’ 
criticisms. How do Messrs. Newbigging explain their two statements 
respecting the price of oil—viz., 33d. per gallon? The importance of 
this question they will not fail to recognize. How do they know that 
the oil was inferior? How do the people who claim that Mr. Wood's 
results must be accepted as final, explain that his figures prove that 
the oil must have been superior ? How do Messrs. Newbigging explain 
their assertion that my way of stating results in candles is a ‘“ darken- 
ing of counsel,” with pages 50 and 51 of their '‘ Handbook,” fifth 
edition, enlarged? Ina future, and I suppose to be further enlarged, 
edition of that work will, I ask, Messrs. Newbigging retain the 
‘‘ precious 5” (to employ their own elegant style), or will they enlarge 
the number of candles, even at the cost of reducing the new edition by 
leaving out the “ precious 5"? 

Dr. Dvorkovitz succumbed to the hypnotic influence of the Bradford 
enlarged candles. The first mention of this change of ideas on the 
subject of candles, I find in a report purporting to be signed by him, 


Cubic Feet per Oil Gas 
Gallon. Tar. 
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and dated the rst of April, 1895.* When, may I ask, did Messrs. 
Newbigging change their opinion ? I also ask them to justify their state- 
ment that I ever advised the Committee that Mr. Wood's figure of cost 
per candle was altogether wrong, and should be multiplied by five. 

I am somewhat acquainted with Mr. W. Wood's reports, as also 
with those of Messrs. Newbigging ; but I do not remember that Mr. 
Wood ever calculated his costs at per candle. I find that he calculates 
indifferently in ‘‘thousand feet-candles" or in ‘ candle-thousands,” 
which are, according to him, equivalent terms. I call upon Messrs. 
Newbigging to justify their statement about what they say I advised the 
Committee—a statement that I do not recognize as mine. Can they 
explain why they go back upon their “ Handbook”? Has it any- 
thing to do with their statement—a statement that I deny—that my 
“blunder” was the cause of all the wrangling ? How do Messrs. 
Newbigging explain their reference to high-class cannel ? 

How do the parties concerned explain the correspondence about the 
alleged inferiority of the oil used in the last test, which, by Mr. 
Wood’s test, is proved to be superior? How do they explain why they 
take 23-candle (enriching) cannel at 14s. 6d. per ton, when Bradford 
figures (Mr. Wood’s) show that he obtains 28 to 30 candles for 
13s. 34d.? How do they explain that on the 2oth of September, 
1895, the inventor is claiming the carburettor as an integral part of his 
invention, and on the same day Mr. Shaw is declaring it to be no part 
of their oil plant, but the suggestion of the Corporation Engineer? 
How do they explain that Mr. Shaw writes on the same day claiming 
that the thirty-six hour test was unfavourable because of the inferiority 
of the oil, ‘as notified at the time to the Town Clerk by the firm 
who supplied it,’ when, by the letter of Messrs. Newbigging of the 
yth of September, it appears that it was the Town Clerk who notified 
the alleged inferiority of the oil to the firm in question ? 

How is it to be explained that Mr. Shaw writes at the same time, 
and, as another reason, that the unfavourable result is because of 
‘the omission of any allowance for the value of the bye-products,” 
and yet I had valued them in my estimate at 1-7d. per gallon? How 
is it explained that Dr. Dvorkovitz allows himself to say that my tests 
are not satisfactory; and yet they were confirmed in every particular 
by the representatives of Mr. Smith (vide Mr. Newbigging’s letter, 
already quoted)? How do they account for the statement in the 
Bradford Observer that I had estimated the saving at £3125 when it was 
estimated at £942? 

All these different statements, which appear to me to be very much 
ajar, may be good enough for the untechnical public. It remains to 
be seen if they can be explained in a manner satisfactory to those who 
understand the subject they relate to. 

The case has its comic sides; but I make a point of asking Messrs. 
Newbigging to explain their two statements about the price of the oil 
in conjunction with the letter they publish from the firm that obtained 
it, as I understand (but I am open to correction), from the Kerosene 
Company. 

It has been stated (Messrs. Newbigging have not stated it) that 
I said I would make no use of carburetting trials. I can dispose 
of this story atonce. It isnot true. Mr. Newbigging, jun., must have 
very strangely misunderstood his position in the matter if he supposed 
that he was entitled to make conditions withme. Iwasconducting the 
inquiry for the Corporation; and he was allowed to be present to 
watch all the tests I applied (I had liberty, by my arrangement with the 
Corporation, to apply all I thought proper), and he had equal facility 
given to him by me to make the same tests for himself. I never 
attempted to get between his proper judgment and his principals. 
Much less would I have allowed him or his father to do so with me. I 
never treated it as a matter for a collaboration of reports; and I could 
not understand what they had to do with my report, when they 
telegraphed on the 3ist of July asking if I was sending in my report for 
the 2nd of August, and why Mr. Newbigging, sen., should require 
a meeting to agree upon certain matters of fact. The test had been 
made in the presence of the representative of the process. If the tests 
agreed, as they did, so much the better—there was so much less ground 
for debate; though even in this case of the tests which do agree (for 
the difference is less than 1 per cent.), Dr. Dvorkovitz is not satisfied. 

A certain matter that happened revealed to me before the commence- 
ment of the second trial that an attempt might be made to put ‘* Mr. 
Newbigging ’’ in as collaborating with me against the orders and the 
meaning of the Committee, which were that I was to conduct a trial 
with the assistance of the officials of the Corporation, and that Mv. 
Newbigging should be allowed to represent Mr. Smith. I observed 
that, in an article in the Bradford Observer of Sept. 10, he is now pro- 
moted to the position of the ‘‘senior expert.’’ I never permitted Mr. 
Newbigging, jun. (who cannot complain of the courtesy with which he 
was treated by me), to collaborate with me. The results he publishes 
are his ; those I publish are mine. 

The inventor endeavours to throw upon the Gas Committee the onus 
of proving the value of these bye-products (oil-gas tar). Does anyone 
know what that means? It means that an article, about which there 
is no published information on which a trade distilling value can be 
based, is part of their process; and the Committee is called upon to 

rove its value for distillation in the only way possible—by distilling 
it in a practical manner, and selling the products in the market in 
order to get them classed. This is a cool piece of business. Did it 
never occur to them that it was their duty todo this? Why should 
any Gas Committee be railed at because they have not proved that 
laboratory figures can be justified in practice, when the owners of the 
process are not able to show that they have made any serious attempt 
to provide the required proof? Iam tired of pointing out these con- 
tradictions ; but there are many other matters that have not escaped 
my attention. Lewis T. WRIGHT. 


[By a slip of the pen, it was stated, in the lines introducing the 
documents on this subject which appeared in the JourNAL last week, 
that Dr. Dvorkovitz had asked us to publish Mr. Lewis T. Wright's 
first report. As mentioned in the foot-note to Dr. Dvorkovitz’s 
letter in the previous issue, it was Mr. Wood's report on the 33 days’ 
test that he asked us to reproduce, with his reply thereto. This we did ; 





* See JOURNAL, Oct. 1, p. 680. 





and, in order to make the story complete as far as possible, we also 
gave Mr. Wright's first report. In Mr. Wright's letter of the 21st ult. 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, the date of the conclusion of 
the last trial is given as the 27th of July. The writer informs us that it 
should have been the 26th.—Eb. J.G.L.] 


Messrs. T. Newbigging and Son send us for publication the following 
letter in reply to that of Mr. Lewis T. Wright of the 21st ult., which 
appeared in the JourNAL last week (p. 683) :— 


Sir,—We have read Mr. Lewis T. Wright's letter dated the 21st ult. 
Lente, p. 683], a portion of which purports to be a reply to ours of the 
7th ult. 

In a controversy of this kind, the resort to personalities should have 
been avoided. We regret, therefore, that Mr. Wright has endeavoured 
to institute a comparison between himself and us, to our disadvantage, 
on the question of fitness to deal with the matters at issue. In this 
connection, he trumpets his ‘twenty-three years’ experience’ in the 
use of cannel. This is the kind of boasting usually indulged in by 
disputants when worsted in argument. We say, in —_ to Mr. 
Wright on this head, that if he will add nineteen years to his twenty- 
three, the sum-total will represent the duration of the experience of one 
of us with the same material; but that is neither here nor there. 
Whatever words have been bandied by others in a discussion which 
has caused a great deal of virulent writing and speaking, we at least 
have not hitherto questioned Mr. Wright's fitness to deal with the 
points in dispute; and it would have been only professional courtesy 
had he observed the same behaviour in regard to our qualifications. 

Mr. Wright professes to have ascertained that the present Bradford 
contracts for cannel range from gs. 6d. to 15s. per ton, and that the 
average is 13s. 34d. Assume for the moment that this is so, what 
justification has Mr. Wright to offer for taking the price at 13s. in 
his estimate of the cost of enrichment by cannel? Further, why does 
Mr. Wright now abandon the claim for 194 gallons of tar, which he 
assumed in his estimate would be the yield per ton—dismissing it 
with the remark that ‘it is too trifling to discuss’’? The difference 
between a yield of 14 gallons (our figure) and 194 gallons (his figure) is 
28 per cent.; and this calculated out into money makes ro per cent. oa 
a reduction in the total money-value of all the residual products taken 
together, and at the prices assumed by Mr. Wright. Then asregards 
the ammoniacal liquor, his figure of value is equally absurd, as it 
represents the whole profit from the Chemical Department of the 
Corporation, which, among other things, includes the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. These corrections made will materially raise his figure 
of cannel enrichment cost; and yet he has the temerity to assert that 
it is impossible to ‘“‘ affect his estimate by the one-hundredth part of a 

nny.” But it isa thankless task attempting to follow Mr. Wright 
in all his sinuosities. 

It is important to remember, in speaking of the price of cannel, that 
at the time when the introduction of the oil process was first enter- 
tained—viz., in 1893-4—the average price paid by the Bradford Cor- 
poration for cannel per ton was 17s. 87d. and 14s. 104d. in those years 
respectively. 

We agree with Mr. Wright that the real question at issue is not the 
cost of cannel enrichment, but the value of the bye-products from the 
oil process. It would have spared much unnecessary trouble had this 
occurred tohim sooner. How has Mr. Wright arrived at his estimate 
of their value? By a brief test made in a carburettor, which is not a 
part of the Dvorkovitz apparatus, and which at the time of making the 
experiments we jointly condemned. We said at the time, and Mr. 
Wright fully agreed with us, that any conclusions drawn from its use 
during a brief experiment would be absolutely untrustworthy. In spite 
of this, he has based his estimate of the value of the bye-products on a 
three hours’ test made with the carburettor, against which experiments 
there was a unanimous protest. Mr. Wright when at Bradford agreed 
to ignore these tests in making his report; but, instead of doing so, he 
has made strenuous use of them, to the disparagement of the oil pro- 
cess. Our value of them was arrived at from an analysis made by a 
competent and independent chemist. We embodied his analysis in our 
report; and we would refer those interested in the subject to the 
contents of that report. 

The remainder of Mr. Wright's letter is taken up by an endeavour 
to show that we prejudged the case by making a statement about the 
quality of the oil, and that such statement was made without his 
authority. Had it been necessary, or had we desired, to make a state- 
ment, we did not require the authority of Mr. Wright for doing so. 
But we deny that we made any statement whatsoever until our report 
appeared. It shows the poverty of Mr. Wright’s arguments when he 
attempts to make capital out of this. It was well known to everyone 
in any way connected with the experiments, that the oil used was 
inferior in quality. It was the only oil obtainable at the time. The 
matter was no secret. The firm who supplied it wished it to be clearly 
understood that the oil was inferior, and so informed the Town Clerk 
in a letter. Mr. Wright should be the last person to speak of pre- 
judging the case, seeing he had expressed an opinion on the cost of en- 
richment by this process, basing his statement on Mr. Wood's figures, 
before being called in to examine and report on the process itself. 

Mr. Wood is quite in order in his calculations in expressing the 
terms in ‘' candle-thousands.”” This is a form of expression applied, 
as is well known, in many other departments of scientific inquiry ; and 
it is a matter of surprise to us that such an elementary fact should 
need to be stated. Mr. Wright's proposed form of expression—viz., 
“the cost per thousand per candle per 5 cubic feet’’—is both clumsy 
and unscientific. The 5 cubic feet as consumed in the standard test 
has no bearing whatever on the general question under discussion. 
When once the illuminating power has been ascertained, the 5 cubic 
feet drops out of consideration, because it is not a factor in the state- 
ment of the enrichment cost. This is only Mr. Wright’s endeavour to 
give a colouring of justification to what follows. . 

Mr. Wood, the Gas Engineer of the Corporation, has pointed out in 
his letter of the 3rd ult. that on his calculations of the cost of enrich- 
ment by the process—viz., o'42d. per thousand cubic feet—being 
submitted to Mr. Wright, the latter pronounced them to be incorrect, 
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and asserted that the figure of o:42d. should be multiplied by 5, bring- 
ing up the cost to 21d. per 1000! This was a serious statement for 
Mr. Wright to make, because it has been a proximate cause of all the 
subsequent bickerings. If it had been true, it would have effectually 
undermined the professional reputation of the Corporation Gas 
Engineer, and jeopardized his position. Being incorrect, it recoils on 
Mr. Wright himself; and as he has not had the manliness to apologize 
for his initial blunder, his action, both in this instance and subse- 
quently, may be left to the judgment of unbiassed readers.—We are, &c., 
5, Norfolk Street, Manchester, THoMAS NEWBIGGING AND SON. 
Oct. 2, 1895. 


—~> 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 





The ratepayers of Yeadon seem to bea little chary about adopting an 
electric lighting scheme which the District Council wish to undertake; 
their fear being that, in a scattered place like Yeadon, it will not pay. 
The question was placed before a public meeting last Friday week. 
The principal speaker was Mr. F. H. Medhurst, who had been called 
in by the Council to advise on the tenders submitted, and had recom- 
mended the acceptance of the tender and scheme of the Brush Com- 

any. The tender, he said, amounted to £5487 ; but it did not include 
Paildings, foundations, connections with the consumers’ premises, 
excavating and making the roads good again, sundry charges, contin- 
gencies, &c., which he estimated at £1795—thus bringing the total cost 
upto f7282. The plant was tobe equal to supplying 1800 lamps, besides 
146 street-lamps ; and although the undertaking would not quite pay 
interest and sinking fund during the first and second years, he believed 
that in subsequent years there would beasurplus. The charge pro- 
posed to be made was ros. per lamp per year. Among the speakers 
who condemned the proposal was the Chairman of the Council (Mr. 
Hudson). After a full discussion, it was decided to defer the question 
for three months ; and, in the meantime, the Council are to ascertain 
the number of lamps that would be taken up. 

An application of the St. Helens Corporation to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow £10,000 for the purposes of electric 
lighting was the subject of inquiry by Mr. F. H. Tulloch last Tuesday. 
The case for the Corporation, as stated by the Town Clerk (Mr. 
W. J. Jeeves), was that the Corporation owned the gas undertaking, 
and had therefore a special interest in keeping control over the electric 
lighting. In former years, there had been applications by various 
companies for Provisional Orders to authorize them to supply elec- 
tricity within the borough, which had been consistently opposed by the 
Corporation, as they felt that they ought to have control themselves, 
but believed the time had not then come for the installation of the 
light. In 1894, the Corporation considered they ought to have power 
to put down an installation; and they therefore applied for an Order, 
which was granted. It was proposed to put down an installation at the 
gas-works, The plant would be sufficient to meet any demands for 
electric lighting likely to be made within the immediate future, and 
would be capable of extension should the requirements warrant it. 
The fact that the new technical school and free library, now in course 
of erection, would be lighted by electricity, was the particular reason for 
the application, and formed the policy by which the Corporation were 
actuated. In reply to the Inspector, the Town Clerk stated that the 
contracts for the plant had been let, subject to the approval of the 
Local Government Board. The application was not opposed. 

The Liverpool City Council last Wednesday passed a resolution to 
the effect that, in accordance with the agreement dated May 28, 1895, 
between the Liverpool Electric Supply Company, Limited, of the one 
part, and the Corporation of the other part, a further agreement be 
made by the Corporation with the Company to complete the purchase 
of their undertaking, works, and property within six weeks from the 
date of an Act of Parliament authorizing the sale to the Corporation, 
provided the Act is passed in the year 1896. 

The Exeter City Council last Wednesday decided to affix the seal to 
a conditional agreement with the Electric Lighting Company for the 
sale and purchase of their undertaking. The agreement is for the 
Council to purchase the works, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Trade and the sanction of the Local Government Board, for the sum of 
£7500. It was also resolved to make application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for permission to borrow £11,000 for the purposes of 
electric lighting. It was anticipated that £3000 would have to be 
expended, in addition to the purchase-money, in laying down new 
dynamos and other plant. 

The Hull Corporation having applied to the Local Government 
Board for permission to borrow £8000 for the purposes of electric 
lighting, an inquiry into the matter was held by Mr. R. Walton last 
Wednesday. It appeared from the statement of the Town Clerk (Mr. 
R. H. Dawe) that £4324 had already been expended in payment of 
contracts which were in excess of previous estimates; and the balance 
was required for the purchase of plant to meet the increased demands 
for the light. 

The electric lighting capital account presented to the Hampstead 
Vestry last Thursday evening showed a deficiency on the 25th ult. of 
£522. Mr. Johnson wished to know what was being done in the matter 
of this gradually increasing deficit, and whether any steps were being 
taken with reference to raising fresh loans. The Vestry Clerk (Mr. 
A. P. Johnson) pacified the inquisitive member by stating that the 
Committee would consider the whole matter at their next meeting. 

The electric lighting question was discussed at a special meeting of 
the Swansea Town Council last Wednesday ; and a scheme adopted 
bya majority of one—eleven members being absent. We can only 
briefly record the fact to-day; but we may at the same time express 
the belief that the decision will be challenged, and the matter dealt 
with afresh by a fuller assembly of councillors. 

A fire broke out early last Sunday morning at 91, Onslow Gardens, 
South Kensington—a private residence in the occupation of Mr. A. 
Hughes. A man passing the house noticed flames issuing from a 
grating close to the pavement. On an examination being made of the 
vault under the roadway, it was discovered that an electric transformer 
had caught fire. The flames were speedily extinguished; but the 
electric apparatus was completely destroyed. 





EAST LONDON WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly General Assembly of the proprietors was held 
last Thursday at the Company's Offices, St. Helen’s Place, E.C.— 
Mr. GeorGE Banbury presiding. 


Mr. J. Purser having read the notice calling the meeting, the report 
was taken as read. 

The CuarrMaN stated that the increase in revenue from water-rates 
during the last six months, when compared with the amount received 
in the corresponding period of the previous year, was £5458; showing 
that their anticipations as regarded the extension of building operations 
in that part of their area which was outside the Metropolitan district 
were being realized. The income derived from the houses newly 
supplied averaged only £1 1s. ofd. per tenement; and when one 
calculated that they gave their consumers 36 gallons per head per 
day (which was really more than anyone could fairly use), this cost 
only came to about $d.a week for each individual. Many of the 
shareholders might say that the business of supplying thousands 
of houses, as they now did, at rates considerably below this 
average, must be rather a philanthropic than a remunerative 
undertaking ; but they must take the bad with the good. At their 
last meeting, he spoke about the long and severe frost of 1895 
—unparalleled, he believed, during the present century. He also 
alluded to the measures they had taken to mitigate the great incon- 
veniences to their customers; and he further mentioned the heavy 
demand that would be made upon their exchequer through this 
memorable winter. This half year they had to meet that demand; 
and the increase in their working expenses purely owing, he might 
say, to this severe winter frost—came to no less than £ 18,700, thus 
eating up the whole of their reserve fund, which they had been putting 
by from time to time with such care. This heavy charge included a 
sum of £3617 for the hire of water-carts from vestries and local boards, 
to convey water to frozen-out consumers. It was, indeed, a severe 
task afterwards to repair all the bursts in the mains and the broken 
service-pipes over so large an area as that which they had to deal with. 
It was, however, all completed in the London district by the 8th of 
April, and in the outside district by the 19th of that month; so 
that those very ingenious, but very ill-informed minds that attributed 
their subsequent excessive pumping to ‘shattered mains,’ were 
singularly in error. The expression ‘shattered mains’’ was some- 
what catching; but it was most delusive and erroneous. Owing 
to their having had, as usual, to oppose Bills brought against 
them in Parliament by the London County Council, there was 
an increase of {1600 in law charges; and there was the cus- 
tomary unwelcome rise in rates and taxes to the parishes. The 
increase this year was £1600; and their annual payment to the 
parishes now was £30,000. From whom this amount was to be 
extracted when the Company no longer existed to pay it, was rather a 
curious problem. He did not know from whom they would get it then. 
As to the progress of works, although Mr. Bryan’s time and attention 
had been greatly taken up by other important matters, excellent pro- 
gress had been made with the works now in hand. Their two large 
covered reservoirs at Buckhurst Hill and Hagger Lane were very near 
completion. The reservoir at Hagger Lane would contain 8 million 
gallons; and both would supply householders by gravitation. At 
Ferry Lane, their new filter-beds and triple expansion engine were at 
work, doing very good service in the Essex district. Improvements 
and measures for increasing their power of supply were being carried 
out at Chingford, Walthamstow, and Lea Bridge; and the enlargement 
of the present Racecourse reservoir, so as to increase its capacity by 
nearly 200 million gallons, had made such excellent progress under 
Messrs. Kirk and Randall, that they hoped it might be completed at 
the end of the year. But the main, and most interesting operations 
were the construction of the two large reservoirs at Walthamstow, 
comprising a water area of 80 acres, and capable of holding about 
400 million gallons. Messrs. John Aird and Sons obtained the contract 
by tender; and the rapid progress made, owing to this firm’s abun- 
dant resources as regarded skilled superintendence, men, and plant, 
had been everywhere acknowledged, and duly appreciated. When 
he was there last, he found that 29 steam-engines were employed 
for various purposes, and that six locomotives were running over six 
miles of rail. When one watched the progress of these extensive 
works—which would be a blessing, not only to the present, but to 
future generations—it was strange to think that they would be com- 
pleted in spite of the relentless opposition and unceasing obstruction 
of the Progressives of the London County Council, and in spite of the 
votes and would-be veto of the then Government. These were the works 
authorized by the Bill which they were enabled to get through the House 
of Commons bya majority of one vote. When that Bill was sent to the 
Committee after this severe struggle, the latter were so impressed with 
the necessity of the proposed works that they ordered them ‘to be 
prosecuted with all due diligence ;"’ and this had been done faithfully 
and energetically. The Government Analyst (Dr. Frankland) gave 
their water a highcharacter. He ranked them next to the New River 
in regard to purity; and stated ‘‘that after our storage and efficient 
filtration, the water was of excellent chemical and bacterial quality for 
dietetic purposes.” Their whole financial position—and their very 
existence, indeed—depended on what was going to take place in 
Parliament ; so it was best to tell them the exact state of their affairs. 
At the last meeting, he mentioned that the Bills for the acquisi- 
tion of the Lambeth and the Southwark and Vauxhall Water- 
Works, promoted by the London County Council, had been referred 
to a Select Committee, eventually presided over by the Hon. David 
Plunket ; and that the Bills of the other Companies were down for 
second reading on May 3. That was the position when he last 
addressed them. As regarded the latter Bills, postponements followed 
from time to time; so that the second reading of them did not take 
place before the somewhat sudden dissolution of Parliament. In the 
case of the two former Bills, the other Companies and the outside 
authorities were allowed to appear before the Committee, and show 
cause against those principles and provisions in the Bills which they 
deemed objectionable, and which were common to all the other Bills 
to be brought up thereafter. This naturally lengthened the inquiry, 
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which virtually resolved itself into a discussion as to the basis upon 
which all the Companies should be eventually purchased. The 
Committee began their sittings on May 14, and continued them until 
july 3, when the Chairman announced “that they had nothing to do 

ut dissolve themselves, because of the early dissolution of Parliament.”’ 
The inquiry was necessarily incomplete ; and the Committee did not, in 
fact, decide whether, in face of the important evidence produced, 
and the decided objections of the outside authorities, the London 
County Council were the proper body to whom the Water 
Companies should be eventually sold. He might mention that 
before the Committee two members of the London County Council 
came forward, and deprecated the transfer to their body. They 
were two very prominent members of the Council ; and their evidence 
might have carried some weight. He might briefly mention two impor- 
tant principles which the Committee laid down, subject to the main 
question of transfer being decided. First, as regarded the specific and 
one-sided instructions which the London County Council wanted to be 
given to the Arbitrators, and which would have compelled the latter to 
exclude from consideration points which enhanced, and to consider 
points which depreciated the value of the undertakings, the Committee 
recorded as follows: ‘‘ They do not feel justified in endeavouring to 
influence in any way the impartial exercise of that (the Arbitrators’) 
discretion; and they are unwilling, by special reference to particular 
circumstances, to seem to prejudge their consideration, or by implica- 
tion to exclude or affect the consideration of any others which may be 
submitted to the Arbitrators’—thus leaving the Arbitrators free 
and unfettered in their powers, as such persons ever should be. The 
second important point was that the whole of the Companies should 
be taken over simultaneously; thereby preventing competition with, 
and unfair treatment towards, those which would have remained to be 
bought. The Committee conceded to the Companies these two very 
important points, upon which their Counsel laid great stress. There 
were other unjust and objectionable provisions in the Bills; and one 
of them was rather extraordinary, for by it they were to be given over 
at a date long before the County Council had paid the purchase price, 
or even before the Arbitrators had made their award. There was also 
the power to cancel previous engagements and contracts. The 
important contract for the two large reservoirs at Walthamstow might 
thus have been put an end to. Time, however, had not permitted 
discussion on these provisions; but from what they saw, there was 
every reason for believing that they would have been fairly dealt with 
throughout by that Committee. There seemed to be no doubt that 
the inquiry before Mr. Plunket was abortive as regarded practical 
result, and that the Committee itself was defunct—indeed, several of 
its members had not been returned to Parliament. As to the future, 
he learned that the London County Council could, if they so decided, 
move that the two Bills relating to the Lambeth and Southwark 
and Vauxhall Companies be referred to a fresh Committee; but 
they could not go on from where they left off, and the 
inquiry must be re-opened ab initio. The other Bills which were 
not read a second time could be introduced into the House at the 
stage at which they were left; but it was apprehended that no new 
matter involving any change of principle mt « be inserted into them. 
The expenditure of thousands as pounds in repeatedly defending these 
cases against the London County Council, was a very serious matter to 
their shareholders; but their adversaries could advance against them 
with a light heart, knowing, as they did, that the unrepining ratepayer 
had to settle their bills. He now came to adelicate point, upon which 
he could not say as much as he had at first intended; but they would 
naturally expect him to refer to the recent great drought, and its un- 
fortunate effects upon their consumers and themselves. He had been 
prepared to explain to them all the details, and the complete answers 
which the Company had to the various charges which had been made 
against them; but, as they were aware, the Local Government Board 
had ordered an inquiry into allthe circumstances. As that inquiry was 
now proceeding, it would be unbecoming on his part, and even 
disrespectful, to the Commissioners if he were to dilate upon the facts 
about to be placed before them. They would, however, have seen the 
letters and statements of the Company in the Press; and there was a 
singularly clear and comprehensive report in The Times of Aug. 6, from 
their special correspondent, which very impartially summed up the 
whole case. He might, however, just briefly say that there were two 
articles in The Times—one on July 29 and the other on Aug. 6—which 
put the case so clearly, that they were really well worth reading and con- 
sidering. He had thought of having the twozrticles printed, so that they 
might take them away with them from <fat meeting; but other things 
had caused him to overlook the matter. He might just briefly remark 
that, had it not been for the action of the London County Council, 
there would have been no occasion to resort to an intermittent supply ; 
and if people had only had cisterns in their houses, as prescribed by 
law, no practical inconveniences would have arisen when the inter- 
mittent supply was resorted to. He might add that they resumed the 
constant supply on Sept. 8. He must say one word upon the important 
question of waste. There was a well-known authority—a civil engineer 
—who lately wrote in The Times: ‘‘ Unfortunately, London house- 
holders have not yet learned the lesson that waste of water is a grave 
offence against the community at large.’ This was, indeed, true; 
and their consumers, having grown accustomed to receiving an 
unlimited supply, had become thorough spendthrifts in its use. As 
the water belonged to a private company and not to a municipality, 
great extravagance, rather than reasonable economy, was the order of 
the day. Ifin days to come they were taken over by a municipality, 
he fancied that the means the latter would take to prevent waste would 
be more strict than those of the Company; and people would also 
consider that it was advisable to keep the consumption down in view of 
the rates. He had on several occasions mentioned their Engineer's 
wonderful power of overcoming difficulties, and of carrying out improve- 
ments and extensions; but this year his task had been unusually severe, 
owing to the drought and frost. In fact, he had been tried to the utmost ; 
but he was happy to say that Mr. Bryan’s health still continued, and 
he (the Chairman) trusted that when the existing difficulties were over, 
he would be able to go away for a time and rest in quietude. Mr. 
Crookenden, as usual, -had afforded them great aid during the parlia- 
mentary inquiry; and of late his post had been one of great difficulty, 





for he had been very much harassed. Both these gentlemen were at 
that moment attending the inquiry before the Commissioners. In 
conclusion, he might say that the proprietors doubtless clearly under- 
stood that the memorable and, to the Company, disastrous frost of last 
winter, had not only caused them infinite trouble and anxiety in 
alleviating the inconvenience to their consumers, but had also hit them 
very hard financially. It had compelled them to reduce their dividend, 
and had swallowed up all their reserve fund. They had thought it the 
wisest course to settle these heavy frost bills as they came in, and not 
allow them to remain as troublesome demands upon future income. 
Although they had thus received a temporary financial blow, there 
was little cause for anxiety. Their constitution was sound, and they 
possessed plenty of recuperative power. Their area of supply was 
increasing in population, their new works would ere long be aiding 
them most materially, and their whole system—in the shape of engines, 
mains, reservoirs, and plant—was in excellent order; so that, with 
seasons even of the most ordinary character, and with trade main- 
taining its present aspect, they might reasonably hope to regain their 
former position, They, as Directors, certainly welcomed the Local 
Government Board inquiry now being held regarding the temporary 
cessation of the constant supply, as there appeared to be no ground for 
apprehension. In fact, they rather courted the investigation ; for, as 
the proprietors were all by this time aware, whenever their case came 
before a just and competent tribunal, they invariably benefited thereby. 
He then proposed—‘ That the Directors’ report and accounts sub- 
mitted to the meeting be received and adopted, and that, as recom- 
mended by the Directors, a dividend of 3} per cent. (less income-tax) 
on the ordinary stock of the Company for the half year ending Mid- 
summer, 1895, be declared.” 

Mr. H. Daton seconded the motion. . 

Mr. F. B. Brown said that their money had been wasted in the 
frequent attacks made on their property. First, there was a Royal 
Commission; and the result was that they were exonerated. But not 
satisfied with that, another complaint was urged against them—this 
time about the frost of last year. He did not, however, suppose that 
they were the only Company that suffered from deficiency of water. 
He was at Brighton last summer, and could not get any water for three 
weeks. Because they were private individuals, they were attacked. 
The Chairman had said that the Directors welcomed the present 
inquiry ; but as a shareholder, he did not. As it was, their dividends 
had been reduced by } per cent.; and he thought it was time that 
the inquiries into their affairs were put a stop to. Although they 
had spent £20,000 extra through the frost, yet some portions of the 
Press had said that the Company had done nothing to relieve the 
inconvenience and suffering caused by the frost. He hoped the 
Directors would not get frightened by the attacks on them, and spend 
the shareholders’ money too freely. He was sure that the shareholders 
as a body would support them in meeting the unjust and lying charges 
which had been made against the Company. 

Mr. Irstry said he thought that the pending inquiry was a good 
thing for them, as it would enable the Directors to answer so perfectly 
the charges brought against them. There was a mania on the part of 
some people against Water Companies. Anything said to their detri- 
ment, was accepted by these people as fact; and they could not listen 
to what was urged on the other side. It was absurd to talk of a 
‘‘ water famine’’ where people were offered, as by their Company, 
25 to 30 gallons per head per day; but it was not the Company’s duty, 
and they had not the power, to place proper vessels in people’s houses 
for the reception of the water. 

Dr. CHEsSHIRE referred to the latest scheme of the London County 
Council for obtaining a water supply as the most ludicrous he had ever 
heard of. He had a paper in his hand, which informed him that in 
Glamorganshire and Cardiganshire people were crying out for water. 
It was therefore absurd to go to a place for water where none existed. 

Mr. Goopwin said he had heard with satisfaction that the Directors 
courted the inquiry now being made by the Local Government Board ; 
and he trusted they would come out of it triumphantly. What, how- 
ever, had struck him, as an outsider, was that it was most unfortunate 
that the East London Company should have been the only Company 
to stop the constant supply, and against which allegations had been 
made with reference to the supply to poor people. All the Water Com- 
panies were, as it were, on their trial ; and it was most unfortunate that 
at such a juncture their airy erythe property should be depreciated. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that these matters should not be discussed 
at that moment, in view of what he had already said as to the Com- 
mission that was now sitting, but for which, as he had pointed out in 
his opening remarks, he had been prepared to explain everything, and 
give complete answers to the allegations made against the Company. 

Mr. Goopwin said he was quite in the Chairman’s hands; but he 
hoped that the shareholders, after the inquiry, would have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing more on the subject, and that it would not be left 
simply for the public Press to discuss. 

The CHARMAN, in reply to questions, said that they were bound to 
give the constant supply in the Metropolitan area ; but outside it was not 
compulsory. It could hardly be said that the shareholders’ money had 
been thrown away in connection with the inquiries which had been 
made into their affairs, for the decisions which had been given had 
been greatly to their benefit ; and the misstatements which were some- 
times made against them in certain organs of the Press were thus 
answered. Mr. Ilsley had said it was absurd to call what had occurred 
a famine; but he had noticed that that word was always put in inverted 
commas in those papers which knew anything about the matter. The 
scheme proposed by Mr. Binnie and the London County Council for a 
water ats , would be subjected to a great deal of criticism; but he 
did not think it would be advisable for him to say anything further 
about it. He then put the resolution ; and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. I:stey proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors. 

Dr. CHESSHIRE, in seconding the motion, stated that in Birmingham, 
where the water undertaking had been sold to the County Council, 
the rates had recently been put up by 33 per cent.; which was “ only 
a very small instalment’’ of what was coming on the ratepayers. 

The motion was carried; and a similar vote was afterwards passed 
to the Engineer and the Secretary. 
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THE RECENT SCARCITY OF WATER AT THE EAST-END. 


Proceedings to be Taken against the East London Water Company. 

At the Meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, the 
Public Control and Water Joint Committee reported that, after due 
consideration of the matter of the deficient water supply in the East- 
end of London, they had come to the conclusion, upon the advice of 
Counsel, that they should prosecute the East London Water Company 


for penalties under the Metropolis Water Act, 1871. They therefore 
recommended that the Solicitor be instructed to take proceedings 
against the Company for failure to maintain a constant supply, as 
required by the provisions of the Act. Mr. Beachcroft pointed out 
that a Local Government Board inquiry upon this very matter was in 
progress ; and surely, he said, it would be in their interests to wait and 
know the result before they put themselves in such an antagonistic 
attitude towards the Company as to prosecute them for penalties. 
They owed a little mercy even to the Water Companies. He could not 
believe that any of the Companies were wilfully at fault, or that the 
Directors were anxious to diminish the quantity of water in their pipes, 
or to favour one set of consumers as against another. He moved the 
following amendment : “ That it is inexpedient for the Council to com- 
mence proceedings against the East London Water Company without 
further information as to the advantage to be secured to the ratepayers 
by a conviction, pending the Local Government Board inquiry ; and 
that accordingly the Committee be instructed to bring up a further 
report at the conclusion of that inquiry.’’ Sir J. Dimsdale seconded 
the amendment ; but, on a division, it was lost by 16 votes to 64. 


Local Government Board Inquiry. 

The inquiry instituted by the Local Government Board into the alleged 
deficiency of water supplied by the East London Water Company was 
opened at the Hackney Town Hall last Tuesday, before Colonel 
Ducat, R.E., and Dr. F. W. Barry, two of the Board’s Inspectors. 


The investigation was held at the instance of the East London 
Vestries, who were represented by Mr. BaLrour Brownz, Q.C., Mr. 
T. H. Bevan, and Mr. W. H. Extpripce; Mr. W. A. BLaxLanp 
(Solicitor) and Mr. FREEMAN appeared for the London County Council ; 
Mr. G. P. Gotpney (City Remembrancer) for the Corporation of 
London; and Mr. PEmBER, Q.C., and Mr. Cripps, Q.C., M.P., for the 
East London Company. 

Mr. BALFour Brownz, in opening the case, said this was an inquiry 
instituted by the Local Government Board, on the application of the 
Hackney Vestry and other Local Authorities, into the causes and 
effects of a scarcity of water which prevailed in the East-end of 
London during —_ uly, and August last. A letter dated Sept. 3, 
1895, received from the Local Government Board ran as follows: 
“Tam instructed by the President of the Local Government Board 
to state that, having considered the representations that were 
submitted by the deputation which attended here on the 3oth ult., he 
has given directions for the holding of an inquiry as to the circum- 
stances which occasioned the deficiency of water supply in the 
Metropolitan area comprised in the district of the East London 
Water-Works Company, the effects of the widespread deficient water 
supply having regard to the public health, and the means which 
should be adopted with the view of preventing the recurrence of such 
difficulty.’ First, with regard to the scarcity of water, there could 
be no doubt whatever; but as to the ‘ widespread” scarcity, that 
would have to be proved. The effects of a deficient water supply 
would be given by various witnesses. Possibly his friend Mr. Cripps 
would admit that, if the supply was not sufficient, the effects would be 
deleterious on a teeming population like that in the East-end of London. 
As tothe means which should be adopted with the view of preventing a 
recurrence of any such deficiency, the suggestions of the promoters of 
the inquiry could only be tentative. They awaited with some impa- 
tience what the East London Water Company proposed in order to 
avoid this deficiency in the future. The inference from the facts was 
that the primary cause of it in the past was the Company’s negligence. 
They supplied an area estimated to contain a population of 1,202,557 
persons; and the quantity of water required to serve it was between 
40 to 50 million gallons per day. The Company's sources of supply were 
mainly from the Rivers Lea and Thames. They had power to draw 
from the Thames about 10 million gallons a day; and there were a 
very large number of important works, some of which were merely for 
the collection, and others for the pumping, of water. These works were 
Situated at Walthamstow, Lea Bridge, Chingford, Sunbury, Hornsey 
Wood, High Beach, Woodford, and Waltham Abbey ; but the most 
important were at Lea Bridge. The Company were incorporated in 
1807; but in™1852, after the cholera epidemic in London, the Act of 
1807 and another of the Company’s Acts were repealed. Their district 
was afterwards extended; and various provisions were made, one of 
which bore upon the question of constant supply. In 1852 and 1863, 
further Water Acts were passed; but the Metropolis Water Act of 
1871 was the principal statute on this subject. Under section 7 of 
the Act, the provisions that had formerly been made with regard to 
Constant supply were somewhat modified. The section provided for a 
supply of pure and wholesome water sufficient for the domestic 
Purposes of the inhabitants constantly laid on at such pressure as 
would make the water reach the top storey of the highest house in 
the Company’s district. There were various other provisions in 
the Act as to when the constant supply was to be demanded. 
Section 15 specified that, “ notwithstanding anything in this Act, 
a company shall not be subject to any liability for not giving a 
Constant supply if the want of such supply arises from frost, unusual 
drought, or other unavoidable cause or accident.” This exempted 
the Company from the duty, and also, of course, from the penalty 
for not performing that duty, under such conditions. They would 
see whether or not these conditions exempted the Company in this 
Case, or whether the cause of this scarcity was outside this section 
altogether. Then, by section 16, a company who violated, refused, or 
neglected to comply with any of the provisions of the Act were to be 





liable to a penalty of £200, with a further penalty not exceeding {100. 
With regard to the last section, his clients were not asking for a penalty, 
because the Local Government Board, which had taken the place of 
the Board of Trade, had no power to award penalties, which they 
must go for elsewhere. He (Mr. Balfour Browne) understood the 
Inspectors’ functions were under the Metropolis Water Act, 1852, 
section 9 of which specified that, ‘‘if at any time complaint as to the 
quantity or quality of the water supplied by any company for domestic 
use be made to the Board of Trade by memorial in writing signed by 
not less than twenty inhabitant householders,” the Board of Trade 
could appoint a competent person to inquire and report upon the 
matter. The Inspectors’ functions were, however, not confined to the 
memorial of the twenty householders; for there was a conference of the 
Local Authorities in the district, and the inquiry would therefore also 
proceed under the Public Health (London) Act, 1891. Section 293 of 
this Act gave the Local Government Board Inspectors power to inquire, 
at the instance of the Vestries, into matters concerning the public 
health in the district supplied by the Water Company. 

Mr. Cripps, on behalf of the Company, said it would shorten the 
case if he stated that they would not take any technical, objection to 
the inquiry. 

Mr. BALFour Browne said it became the duty of the Company, by 
virtue of the Act of 1871, under certain conditions, to furnish a con- 
stant supply of water. He believed the Company claimed to be the 
pioneers in giving a constant supply ; and if this were so, it was greatly 
to their credit. But the Act of Parliament said that, when once a 
constant supply had been given, it was the duty of the Company to 
continue it, for very obvious reasons. Many of them remembered 
when in other districts in London an intermittent supply was given; 
the water being stored in cisterns. That system had been condemned 
by the Act of 1852, and also, by implication, by the Act of 1871; and 
it was condemned by the East London Company, who, in conjunction 
with various local authorities, took steps to have the cisterns done away 
with in their own district, and therefore made his clients absolutely 
dependent upon a constant supply, which they had now failed to give. 
This question of the scarcity of water was complicated in this 
particular year. Before the severe frost, the Company came to 
the conclusion that it was necessary to put persons upon a short 
supply; and the night supply to a great number of houses in the 
district was cut off. When the frost came, owing to the position 
in which the pipes were laid, there was a stoppage of water in a 
large number of districts; and many houses were without it for 
six weeks. Consequent also upon the frost, serious damage had been 
done to the mains and service-pipes. This was owing to the neglect 
of the Company to repair their pipes; and an enormous amount of 
water escaped through the leakages caused by fractures during the 
frost. This accounted for the scarcity of water in June, July, and 
August. On the 12th of July, the Company issued a circular stating 
that, in consequence of the unprecedented and continued drought, the 
hours of supply must be materially curtailed. Consumers were re- 
quested to store a reserve while the water was on, and to abstain from 
using it for any purposes whatever other than domestic necessities. 
The watering of gardens by sprinklers and hose was strictly prohibited 
for the time being. The recommendation that their consumers should 
store water, they not having the necessary means of doing so to any 
extent, was really adding insult to injury. On the 15th of July, a large 
public meeting was held on this question; and a protest was unani- 
mously carried in consequence of the shortness of supply, and a similar 
resolution was passed on the 1st of August, when there was another 
meeting. The points raised were, first, as to scarcity; secondly, as to 
the effects of that scarcity; and, thirdly, as to its cause. It would 
hardly be denied that the pubic health suffered through this deficient 
supply. The people had to get their water at the stand-pipes; and 
they boarded the water-carts, provided for watering the streets, and 
dipped in their jugs to get water for their domestic necessities. It 
would be proved over and over again that, in every district included in 
the Company’s limits, the Company did not use all the means in their 
power to maintain a constant supply. Then, again, he should establish 
the fact that the Company unduly favoured one class of consumers to 
the detriment of another class, to the pecuniary profit of the Company. 
Those consumers who paid the Company in proportion to the quantity 
of water they received had water; and those who paid whether they 
got water or not, had none. The fourth complaint against the Com- 

any was that the scarcity of water was mainly to be attributed to the 
eakage from their defective mains and service-pipes. As to the first 
charge—that the Company did not use every means in their power to 
give a constant supply—they had the right to draw ro million gallons 
a day from the Thames at Sunbury. peri anti when the drought 
was excessive, though not so bad as it was afterwards, they drew less 
than 74 millions a day from that source. He was told that the Com- 
pany’s main for conveying this water was not sufficient for the whole 
10 million gallons ; for in July they only drew, on an average, 9 million 
gallons daily. Besides this, there was a power among the London 
Water Companies for the intersale of water. He did not find that 
this Company purchased water from any of the Companies, except a 
very small quantity upon one occasion, and this late in the drought, 
from the New River Company. Then, again, owing to some curious 
carelessness at the time that, or just before, the drought commenced, 
their principal storage reservoir was emptied for the purpose of being 
deepened. It was culpable carelessness not to have exercised sufficient 
forethought to have avoided sucha thing. Then, again, the Company 
were unfair in their distribution of water; for some manufacturers who 
had theirs by meter were supplied, while it was refused to those who 
wanted it for domestic use. During the whole time that the people of 
East London were getting no water, the Tottenham Local Board had 
a supply, which was paid for by meter and not by rates. Next there was 
a charge of delay in the construction of the reservoir. The Company 
admitted that their storage was defective; but they blamed the London 
County Council for having opposed a Bill by which they sought to 
secure a larger amount of storage. The fact was that the Bill was 
opposed for other things than the storage of water; and, indeed, the 
Company’s own Engineer stated that, if the population of the East-end 
went on increasing for the next thirty years as it had done in the past 


thirty years, they would be well able to cope with the supply under 
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existing conditions; and, further, that the Company possessed storage 
for 17 days, which was not equalled by any other of the London Com- 
panies—some of them running down to only two or three days. 

Mr. Cripps remarked that that evidence was not given before the 
Parliamentary Committee, but before the Royal Commission on the 
Metropolitan Water Supply. 

Mr. BatFrour Browne said at any rate the evidence was given before 
the Company went to Parliament ; and therefore the Committee might 
well have refused further powers of storage when their Engineer had 
said they were oy for thirty years. But there was noreason why 
the Company should have waited for parliamentary powers to increase 
their storage works; it was only necessary that they should forego 
some of their large profits, and make these works. Another thing the 
Company might have done was to have laid their mains deeper, which 
would have prevented an enormous waste of water when they were 
fractured by the frost. However, they preferred remedying defects at 
the expense of the ratepayers rather than of their own shareholders. 
The case for the Water Company would be that the season had been 
a very dry one; but there had been droughts just as serious before, 
though not coming after fractured mains from frost. The Company 
said that, if the people would only have cisterns in their houses, this 
calamity would not have occurred. But it was to do away with cis- 
terns that the constant supply had to be laid on; and they wanted to 
go back to an obsolete and improper system, in order to remedy the 
evils which they could obviate without this assistance. The Company 
might say that leakage did take place from the mains, but that it was 
from the service-pipes, which belonged to the consumers. This plea, 
however, would not do; for if a water company in the first instance 
laid a main too near the surface, the service-pipe must necessarily also 
be too near the surface. Again, it would not do for a company to say 
all the water was running to waste through the service-pipes being 
fractured; for they had powers to compel anyone in the district to 
repair those pipes. This was a short sketch of the case. He would 
show that the scarcity of water had existed over the whole of the Com- 
pany’s district, and that it had been due to their negligence. 

Mr. Cripps said the chief question here was rather the cause of the 
scarcity, and the means to prevent it in the future, than the fact of the 
scarcity. 

Mr. BALFour Browne said he proposed to show, in the first instance, 
how widespread was the scarcity. 

Mr. Criprs: This is not a widespread scarcity; but we admit that 
the constant supply for a time had to be replaced by an intermittent 
supply; and then the question would be what caused that. Our 
view is that it was owing to the unusual drought and the obstructive 
action of the London County Council. I suppose we shall have to 
discuss the effect of the scarcity on the public health. 

Mr. BaLFour Browne: Yes. 

Evidence was then called by the complainants. 

Dr. H. J. Buck, a medical man in practice at Clapton, was the first 
witness. He prefaced his evidence by stating that, had it not been for 
the discourtesy of the Company in not answering his letters, he would 
not have been a witness. He had to go without his bath, which was 
a most distressing circumstance to him. In cross-examination, he 
admitted that no infectious or other disease was caused by the want 
of water; only the excessive inconvenience of the lack of water for 
sanitary purposes. 

Mrs. Clayton, a midwife, spoke of the inconvenience she had 
experienced from want of water; Mr. Ward, a coffee-shop keeper, 
testified to his trade suffering ; ard Mrs. Dunscombe and Mrs. Staunton, 
laundresses, brought forward complaints. 

The next batch of witnesses were officials of local authorities. The 
first of these was Dr. J. King Warry, the Medical Officer of Health for 
Hackney. He said that during June, July, and August, there was a 
great scarcity of water; and the period of the lowest supply was from 
the 15th of July till the 18th of August. The water was on from two 
to three hours a day. Where a district was dependent upon aconstant 
supply, it did not lend itself to an intermittent supply ; for it did away 
with storage in low-class houses. Asked what would be the first 
indication of the sanitary mischief of cutting off the supply, he said 
there would be a general lowering of the health, from the people 
being exposed to foul smells from water-closets. He found the death- 
rate of the Hackney district during five weeks from the 15th of July to 
the 18th of August was 23°3 per 1000, and for the remainder of London, 
21'7 per 1000. The people suffered from summer diarrhoea during 
those five weeks; and it was aggravated through the scarcity of water. 
The deaths from diarrhoea and enteritis were 7°5 per 1000; whereas in 
the rest of London the rate was 4°8 per 1000. Those figures referred 
to a population of 144,131. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cripps: The death-rate from diarrhoea was 
4°8 for the part of the district supplied by the Company; and for the 
rest of London, 3:1. He had no statistics for the same period in 
1893 and 1894. Asked if he had supplied figures to show that in one 
district of Hackney the death-rate went in a week to 71°5 per 1000 
above the normal death-rate of London, witness replied that he had 
not; but in one week it went up to 59 per 1000. 

In re-examination by Mr. BaLrour Browne, witness said he 
considered that the comparison between Hackney and the rest of 
London was a fair one. 

Dr. Barry remarked that the 59 per 1000 in the district cited, with 
7500 inhabitants, was derived from very small figures. 

Mr. J. Gough, one of the Inspectors of Nuisances for Hackney, said 
complaints were made of insufficient water for ordinary domestic 
purposes ; but the majority were to the effect that the parties had not 
sufficient water for flushing closets. The water was only on an hour 
or two each day from the middle of July to the end of August. 

Dr. F. W. Alexander, the Medical Officer of Health for Poplar and 
Bromley, spoke to the possible relation between the scarcity of water 
and zymotic diseases, and compared the deaths from the latter in Poplar 
and Bromley with the rest of London—the former always being higher 
during the scarcity of water. The deaths from diarrhoea had gone 
up, as compared with 1893 and 1894. There had not been an excep- 
tionally small quantity of rain in 1895—in fact, the year agreed with 
1894; but was a little more than in 1893. The rain helped to flush the 
drains. He considered that cisterns in a poor and crowded district, 





where the people would not cover or clean them, would result in a 
very bad state of affairs indeed. Almost immediately after the first 
circular issued by the Water Company, there was 3 inch of rain in 
one week; and in the next week, more than | inches. If there had 
not been this rain, he thought the soil would have stopped in the 
sewers, and putrefaction would have been set a. 

Dr. G. A. Rogers, the Medical Officer of Health for Limehouse, said 
the deaths from diarrhcea and gastro-enteritis showed an increase at 
the same time that the constant supply of water was cut off. The 
death-rate was 8°1 per 1000, as against 4°5 in the rest of the Metropolis ; 
and 6:2 in the period of drought of 1893 in his district. Considering 
that the drains must have been very full of soil, they might take it that 
this caused the increase of diarrhoea and gastro-enteritis. 

Mr. Mansell, the Sanitary Inspector for the Homerton District, said 
they had general complaints of the closets being stopped and choked 
through an insufficient flush of water, caused by the supply of water 
being discontinued. 


On the following day, evidence for the Vestries was continued. 

Dr. G. P. Bate, the Medical Officer of Health for Bethnal Green, 
said that his district hada population of 127,000; and there were between 
17,000 and 18,000 houses. Four-fifths of the houses had small yards 
attached ; and generally each had its own closet. Twenty years ago, 
the supply of water was intermittent, which was not conducive to 
health; but for this a continuous supply was substituted, and a great 
improvement took place. In June, July, and August last, there was 
much scarcity of water, and a corresponding increase in the rate of 
mortality. The fire-mains were kept charged; and anyone who had 
his water from these had his supply continued. Most of the con- 
sumers, however, were served from the mains, whence there was only 
a supply for two hours a day. He had taken out the figures with 
reference to diarrhoea, and made a comparison between eight weeks in 
1894 and 1895, with the result that there were 29 deaths for 1894 as 
against 101 for 1895. He attributed this great increase to the short- 
ness of water. It had been stated officially that upwards of 30 gallons 
per head per day were pumped into the district during the period of 
water famine; and he thought 12 gallons per head were sufficient 
from a medical point of view, without allowing for water for trade 
purposes. In his opinion, there was an enormous waste somewhere. 
Consumers were as careless as they could be, and were too lazy to 
turn off the taps. The fittings were often tied up with string. 

Mr. FREEMAN Said he attended for the London County Council, who 
considered it only respectful to the Commission that 7 should be 
represented by Counsel. Should they be attacked, he would, of course, 
have an opportunity of defending them. 

Mr. PeMBER said the Inspectors would judge as to whether there 
should be any ow evidence called; but he must insist upon his 
right, as defendant in the case, to speak the last word. 

Mr. Batrour Browne said they would leave the Company to 
explain the cause of the scarcity; and it might be necessary to rebut 
this defence. Though it was for his clients to make out a primd facie 
case, the main burden of the inquiry must fall upon the Company. 
He had no means of going to their mains and finding out where they 
were leaking, or what quantity of water was being wasted. 

Mr. PEMBER said he admitted that the complainants were enabled 
to give rebutting evidence; but he should claim to answer it. 

Colonel Ducat: I think that is perfectly fair. 

Mr. FREEMAN: I am here ina different yo from Mr. Balfour 
Browne, who is bringing certain allegations before you. I am here 
more to assist the Commissioners by anything that may arise in the 
case. For instance, Mr. Cripps stated yesterday that the cause of the 
shortness of water was—partly, at any rate—owing to the fault of the 
London County Council; and if evidence is tendered to this effect, I 
shall claim to answer it, and to lay my facts before the Commission. 
My learned friend agrees with me. 

Mr. PemBer: Certainly not. Mr. Freeman has known for a long 
time that the County Council are blamed for this scarcity, partly owing 
to their opposition to the Company’s Bill in 1893; and it is for him to 
put someone in the box to tell us the truth about the rejection of that 
Bill. If he does this, then I shall tell my story. Of course, if we 
should say anything which would entitle my friend to call rebutting 
evidence, we shall not object. 

Dr. Bate was then cross-examined by Mr. PEmBerR. He said the 
Company took the initiative in supplying water continuously. He 
knew that hecould only get water two hoursa day at his surgery. He 
could not tell whether there was an increase in the deaths from diarrhcea 
in other parts of London during the water famine in the East-end ; nor 
could he tell whether there was an unusual increase in the death-rate 
from that disease in other large towns of England during the months 
of June, July, and August. 

In re-examination by Mr. BALFour BrownE, witness said that the 
drought would have been mitigated if there had been cisterns in the 
houses of the consumers ; but if cisterns had to be maintained in order 
to meet such a contingency, it would be a very costly and unsatis- 
factory procedure. 

In reply to Dr. Barry, witness said his district was a crowded one; 
and the comparison of the death-rate was with his district and the 
whole of London. There was an increase in the death-rate all over 
London in the month of July. : 

Dr. Barry: Would the increase in your district be normally higher 
than in the rest of London? 

Witness : Not higher than in similarly crowded districts. _ 

Take it in another Water Company’s district. Would the increase 
be greater proportionally during June, July, and August than in the 
three previous months?—I have not gone into that, and should not 
like to say. 

Mr. FW. Barratt, the Surveyor to the Vestry of Bethnal Green, 
a district with a population of about 123,000, said that in ordinary times 
they employed 18 water-vans. These vans were in full work until the 
Company said they were short of water, and asked the Vestry not to 
use them ; and the vans were reduced to six, at which they had con- 
tinued up to the present. Another duty they had was the flushing of 
sewers and courts ; and this the Company stopped on the 13th of July. 
A letter was written to the Company. They replied that they had 
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not given orders to stop the flushing of the sewers; and they would do 
all that they could to aid them—in fact, ‘‘ they were pumping 30 gallons 
per head per day for all purposes.'’ However, the water was shut off 
in all the branch mains for the greater part of the day; and the 
Vestry gave up trying to draw from them. There was a great 
deal of waste going on in the consumers’ pipes; and the Vestry 
wrote several letters to the Engineer of the Company, giving 
lists of places, and calling his attention to the waste. Asked what he 
suggested was the remedy for this state of things, witness said it was 
more efficient inspection. In many cases, the fittings were out of order— 
they had evidently been broken for some time; and considerable 
portions of the consumers’ pipes in the small houses were exposed, 
and consequently would be the first things to freeze. Then they were 
not repaired for a very long time. He did not think the Company 
were quick enough after them. He did not believe there were any 
broken mains that could have caused the waste, because in the case of 
a fracture the water always, or nearly always, showed on the surface. 

In cross-examination by Mr. PemBEr, witness said the Company 
should have a moderate control over fittings, as this was the only means 
of checking waste. The Company erected 80 special stand-pipes in 
Bethnal Green to meet the emergency; and there was a constant 
supply all day from them. 

In re-examination by Mr. BaLrour Browne, who referred witness 
to the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1863, and asked him whether ample 
powers to prevent waste were not given by that Act, witness replied 
that there were inspectors, who prosecuted in some cases; but they did 
not do enough in this direction. 

Mr. J. Foot, one of the sanitary inspectors for the Bethnal Green 
Vestry, spoke to complaints of the failure of the water supply, which 
the local authorities were, he said, powerless to remedy. 

Mr. J. Lovegrove, the Chief Surveyor to the Hackney Vestry, said 
there was great inconvenience during the period of frost in this district, 
from the freezing of the mains and service-pipes; and the Vestry had 
36 of their own vans with syphons, so that they could run water into 
pails andvessels. Theeffect of the froston the water-pipes involved the 
opening of the roads ina great many cases. There was aS many as 
1536 openings made between the rst of January and the 3oth of April; 
and 93 of these referred to the mains. The depths of the mains varied 
from 1 ft. 6in. to 3 feet; and by far the larger number would be about 
2 feet or 2 ft.6in. When the dry weather came, they could not water 
the roads as before, because the water-vans could not get water from 
the hydrants. But when the water did come on, the hydrants and 
water-vans were literally besieged by the inhabitants. The carmen 
were unable to proceed with their vans, owing to the people dipping 
their utensils into the vans. They said it was shameful that the water 
should be used on the roads when they had not sufficient for their use 
in the houses. It was in consequence of this that the General Purposes 
Committee ordered the road-watering to be stopped. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Cripps, witness said that of the 1536 
openings made during the frost, 93 referred to mains, and the rest 
would be consumers’ pipes. 

Mr. Cripps: Whatever leakage there had been during the frost 
would be gone when the drought came ? 

Witness : It would depend upon the absorbent character of the sub- 
soil. Where we have a gravelly subsoil, leakage may continue for a 
considerable time, until supersaturation takes place, if the crust is hard ; 
but if the crust of the road is somewhat soft, it shows at once. 

Dr. T. Taylor, the Medical Officer of Health for Mile End, said that 
if there had been cisterns, the inconvenience would have been very 
much mitigated. Still it was not so good fora poor district as the 
constant supply—in fact, he objected to the cistern system in toto. 

Mr. J. W. Johnson, the Sanitary Inspector of the Board of Works 
for Limehouse, said he represented a thickly-populated district of poor 
people. During the months of July and August, the soil-pipes were 
foul and offensive, and in many cases choked, owing to an insufficient 
quantity of water for flushing purposes. The supply was only given 
for two hours in the day. 

Mr. PEMBER: Why did they not take the trouble to flush the pipes 
when the water was on? 

Witness ; They did do so; they have 2-gallon flushing-cisterns. 

Dr. Vaughan Ryegate, the Medical Officer of Health for St. George’s- 
in-the-East, and Mr. W. Firth, the Sanitary Inspector to St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, also gave evidence ; and some other witnesses (non-official) 
related their experiences. 

Mr. Batrour Browne said this closed his case. He thought he 
had proved scarcity; and he had tried to show the effect on health. 
He had also endeavoured to show the unfairness of manufacturers 
being put on the fire-mains, and getting their water, while other people 
were not. He had suggested the cause of the scarcity—viz., the enor- 
mous waste of water. 

Mr. A. C. Morton (for the West Ham Corporation) said he should 
like to have the opportunity of hearing the case of the Water Company ; 
and, . necessary, he would then give evidence as to the cause of the 
scarcity. 

; Colonel Ducat: Mr. Balfour Browne has put down what he says 
is the cause of the scarcity—the leakage, which he has proved. Have 
you any other grounds to suggest ? 

Mr. Morton: No; but I want to have the power of giving rebutting 
evidence. 

ae PemsBeER: The limitations of the inquiry are to fact, cause, and 
effect. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne: And possibly remedy. 

Mr. PemBer: They must prove them all; Iam not going to help 
them. As to remedy, when my own case comes on, I shall show that 
there is no remedy wanted. 


The inquiry was resumed on Thursday ; and the case for the London 
County Council was proceeded with. 

Mr. A. R. Binnie, M.Inst.C.E., the Chief Engineer to the Council, 
was called, and examined by Mr. FREEMAN. He said he reported to the 
Council on the matter under consideration at the end of July last. He 

ad endeavoured to discover the cause of the shortness of water at the 
East-end; and he had prepared tables, founded on the Official Water 





Examiner's reports, showing the total quantities supplied by the East 
London Company during the years 1892, 1893, 1894, and the first five 
months of 1895. During 1892, the average daily supply was 43,561,270 
gallons; in 1893, it was 41,901,868 gallons; in 1894, it was 41,396,448 
gallons; and in 1895, for the first five months it averaged 53,010,513 
gallons. From 45,000,000 gallons a day in January, 1895, it rose to 
59,000,000 gallons in February, 1895. Since that time the supply 
averaged 54,000,000 gallons during March; in April, 55,000,000 gallons ; 
and in May, 51,162,000 gallons. In February, 1895, the supply was 
59,155,000 gallons a day ; and in February, 1892, it was 44,900,000 gal- 
lons. In March, 1895, it was 54,384,000 gallons; and in March, 1892, 
it was 44,892,000 gallons. In April, 1895, it was 55,326,000 gallons ; and 
in April, 1892, it was 44,033,000 gallons. In May, 1895, it was 51,163,000 
gallons; and in May, 1892, it was 42,913,000 gallons. In June, 1895, 
it was 51,335,000 gallons ; and in June, 1892, it was 44,235,000 gallons. 
For the five months of 1895, the total excess from February to June over 
the preceding year was 1,501,232 gallons. The flow of the Lea was not in 
any way below theaverage; and theriver yielded ample supplies of water. 
The witness then produced tables giving the excess supply to the 
district of the East London Company in the months from February to 

une, 1895, as compared with the maximum quantities in similar months 
in previous years. They showed that during this period a total 
quantity of more than 1501 million gallons of water was sent into the 
district, which, at the average rate of the maximum supply during 
similar months in previous years (which might be taken at a little over 
44 million gallons a day), represented a supply for 34 days in excess of 
any previous quantities pumped into the district by the Company. 
Witness was next examined on a table supplied by the Conservators 
of the River Lea, showing the gaugings at Feilde’s Weir during 1892-3-4, 
and the first five months of 1895, divided under the heads of 
‘* Maximum Flow,” ‘*‘ Minimum Flow,” and ‘‘ Mean Flow "’ for each 
whole month. The minimum flow of any one day in January was 
436 million gallons; in February, 51°3 million gallons; in March, 
60'9 million gallons; in April, 44 million gallons; and in May, 278 
million gallons. The ‘‘ mean flows” per month were: January, 160'8 
million gallons; February, 84°5 million gallons; March, 105 million 
gallons; April, 62°7 million gallons; and May, 43°5 million gallons. 
The mean average flow of the River Lea for January, February, 
and March, 1895, was 116°6 million gallons; and the average flow 
for March, April, and May was 704 million gallons. These 
figures he contrasted with the gaugings of the minimum flow of the 
River Lea at Feilde’s Weir during the years 1874, 1884, 1887, and 
1891, which were dry years. The mean of these three months in 1874 
was 20,709,000 gallons; for the same three months in 1884, it was 
33,657,000 gallons ; for 1887, it was 23,927,000 gallons; and for 18971, it 
was 23,226,000 gallons. The year 1892 was avery dry one. The three 
consecutive driest months were July, August, and September, during 
which the mean daily discharges of the Lea were 43'9, 33'5, and 376 
million gallons respectively, or an average of 38°3 million gallons ; so 
that it could not be said the months of March, April, and May last, 
which averaged 70°4 million gallons, were an exceptionally dry period. 
He found that there was a much larger quantity of water being sent 
by the Company into their district in 1895 than in the corresponding 
period of previous years; and he had come to the conclusion that the 
cause of the shortness of supply was clearly not an insufficiency of 
water, as a larger amount was being pumped into the district than on 
any previous occasion. In January, there was nothing exceptional 
in the service of the Company; in February, the average daily 
supply was 14,255,000 gallons a day in excess of any previous 
record; and this excess supply continued down to June. Therefore 
the only conclusion he could arrive at was that in February something 
occurred which prevented the people getting that supply. They did 
not become more careless in their habits in 1895 than in any previous 
year. What happened was that there was a great frost; pipes became 
burst and broken; and he presumed they had not been repaired 
down to the end of June. This would amply account for the differ- 
ence between the quantity of water sent into the district and that 
received by the consumers. 

Mr. FREEMAN : Did the Company ever avail themselves to the full 
extent of their power to draw the water which they stated they had 
when before the Royal Commission ? 

Witness : Well, they have exceeded their power of drawing from the 
Lea during those months. They have not, however, availed them- 
selves of their power to draw daily from the Thames 1o million 
gallons; from the gravel springs at Hanworth, 2 million gallons ; and 
from the Company’s existing wells in the Lea Valley, 11 million 
gallons. The large quantity in excess, of which I have been speaking, 
was taken from the Lea ; and in June there was abstracted from that 
river, 58,894,000 gallons, and in July 49,639,000 gallons. 

Mr. PemBER: But that is for two Companies ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. FREEMAN : Have you any comment to make upon that ? 

Witness: I view with the gravest apprehension this continued large 
abstraction of water from the Lea. The Lea Valley has a population 
of over 180,000 persons ; and, minimize it how we may, the people of 
London have to drink moze or less the clarified sewage of those people. 

Mr. PemBER objected to going into the quality of the water. 

Bo FREEMAN then asked the witness to keep to the inquiry more 
closely. 

Witness (continuing): The Duke of Richmond’s Commission said 
that not more than 50 million gallons could be expected from the Lea 
Valley ; but now they were taking a quantity largely in excess of that. 
Lord Balfour’s Commission, in their report, said: ‘‘ This abstraction 
of the water from the Lea by the Water Companies is, in our opinion, 
too great with the storage now in existence.” 

Mr. Pemser said this was not a question of whether the Water 
Companies were justified in taking the water from the Thames or the 
Lea. The Inspectors had no more to do with that than if the present 
inquiry stated to gas. 

Witness : I was merely saying that, in exceeding the quantities cited 
by previous Royal Commissions, a great danger was being run. 

Mr. FREEMAN : Can you see any other reason for the deficiency in 
the supply to the consumers than the leakage from the Company’s 
pipes, and so wasting it ? 
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Witness : I have no other means of accounting for it, especially taken 
in conjunction with the sudden increase in the supply in February. 

The County Council have been blamed for opposing the Company's 
Bill of 1893; and thus preventing the carrying out of works which would 
have obviated this scarcity of water. What is your view ?—That 
could not have affected this question, seeing that the works could not 
have been completed for a year or two. I have shown that the short- 
ness of water was not caused from a drought at all; the Company 
have had an excess of water in those three months. 

In cross-examination by Mr. PemBER, witness said that during a 
frost it was a general thing to leave taps running; but this would not 
account for the excessive waste of water. He believed more water 
was lost by an intermittent than by a constant supply. A large excess 
of water was used during a frost. In other towns there was also a very 
serious waste of water during the frost. In East London, it amounted 
to about 20 per cent. The experience of the East London Com- 
pany was no exception to that of water companies generally during 
the frost. He presumed that the leakages were going on to a large 
extent now. When the supply was cut off, as happened for the 
greater part of the day, water was saved, and therefore stored; 
and as it was not allowed to run through the mains, there was no 
waste. The fact that the reservoirs were full by the end of July, and 
the supply fell to the normal quantity, did not do away with 
his waste theory. The Company had a Bill for storage powers 
before the House of Commons. It was to give authority to construct 
a reservoir covering go acres, and to store the full quantities of water 
which the Company had a right to take day by day from the Lea. 
But the powers asked for were not granted. The proposal was to 
acquire fresh storage for 1200 million gallons of water. No further 
storage capacity was necessary in the Lea Valley, because, with the 
existing reservoirs, the whole of the supply furnished by the valley 
was practically exhausted. What the Company now possessed was 
sufficient to tide them over any season of drought, and keep up adaily 
supply of 30 million gallons of water. The London County Council 
opposed the Bill referred to. He recommended this course to be 
adopted, because he regarded the valley of the Lea as a constant 
source of danger to the Metropolis as a source of water supply. This 
conclusion was formed by him after the Royal Commission had 
reported as to the quantities that might be taken from that river, and 
after they had borne testimony to the very high standard of purity of 
the water. The sources of pollution of the Lea had not been removed ; 
and sewage was still flowing into the river. When these sources of 
pollution were removed, they might reasonably discuss how much more 
good water could be drawn from the river. 

Mr. FREEMAN then summed up the case on behalf of the London 
County Council. He said it was for the Company to show that the 
drought or the frost was the unavoidable cause of the failure in the 
water supply. and not concomitant circumstances attending thereon. 
That the failure was due to any drought, had been disposed of by the 
fact that the River Lea was in full volume at the time, and the Com- 
pany pumped more water than was usual during the period referred to. 
The real cause of the dearth was the waste caused by the burst pipes ; 
and it was well known that it was cheaper to pump water into the 
mains than to stop waste. Then it must not be forgotten that those 
who paid for water by meter had a constant supply; while those who 
did not were so negligently treated as not to receive any water at all. 
It was absurd to attribute the water famine to the action of the London 
County Council, because the Bill was rejected on important public 
principles—viz., the possible combination of all the Water Companies 
in one body. The fact was that the waste took place either in the 
mains of the Company or in the communication-pipes, for the fractures 
in either of which the Company were responsible. 

The case for the County Council then closed, and that of the Com- 
pany was opened. The further proceedings in the inquiry, which 
closed on Saturday, will be reported next week. 
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BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION 





WATER SUPPLY. 


The Elan Valley Works—Further Parliamentary Powers—Conditions of 
Labour at the Pumping-Stations. 

At the Meeting of the Birmingham City Council last Tuesday—the 

Mayor (Alderman Fallows) presiding—the Water Committee presented 

a report which stated that the thorough renovation of the Aston filter- 


beds had been undertaken, at an estimated cost of £2250. The filtered 
water-pools at Aston had also been emptied and cleansed, at an outlay 
of £290. During the summer months, the resources of the depart- 
ment had been strained to the utmost to keep pace with the demand 
in the various districts; and considerable inconvenience to consumers 
had been caused at times. With their existing works, the Committee 
could not distribute larger quantities of water; and, in periods of 
pressure, it was absolutely necessary that strict economy should be 

ractised. The Committee had had under consideration the hours of 
abour worked by the engine-drivers and stokers at the pumping- 
stations, and had resolved to adopt the system of eight-hour shifts from 
the beginning of October. The rate of pay had been, per day of 
twelve hours, for drivers 5s., and for stokers 4s. 2d.; and it would be 
lowered to 4s. 6d. for drivers and 4s. for stokers per day of eight hours. 
Existing drivers, however, would receive a special allowance of 2d. per 
day. Time-and-a-half rate for Sundays had been paid, and would be 
maintained. The holidays would be reduced to six days per annum, 
assimilating them to the level of other departments of the Corporation. 
It was estimated that the cost of the alteration would be about £1700 per 
annum. Under the head of Elan Valley works, the Committee reported 
that considerable progress had been made with the excavation in the 
base of the Caban dam and channels. The railway in the upper part 
of the valley had been completed as far as the site of the Pen-y-gareg 
dam, and was being continued to the Craig Goch dam. A commence- 
ment had been made with the excavation of the foundation of the 
Pen-y-gareg dam and the necessary river diversion. A start had also 
been made with the excavation at the submerged dam near Careg-ddu. 
The number of men employed in September on the works in the Elan 





Valley was 1003. By the Act of 1892, the provisions of the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845, with respect to the temporary 
occupation of lands during the construction of works (including the use 
of land for the deposit of spoil), were applied only to the railways and 
reservoirs authorized. The Bill, as originally drafted, extended the 
application of the Railway Clauses Act to the aqueduct; but this pro- 
vision was struck out at the instance of the Lord Chairman of Com- 
mittees, in accordance with a practice recently introduced by his Lord- 
ship. It had consequently nm necessary to endeavour to acquire, 
by agreement, the sites required for the deposit of spoil from the 
aqueduct works. For the whole of the length already let, and for other 
sections, spoil sites had been acquired on terms more or less reasonable ; 
but with regard to an important section now under negotiation, the 
prices asked by the owners of all the suitable sites were, in the opinion 
of the Committee, so excessive that they are unable to authorize their 
agents to acquire the lands on the terms named. The Committee 
were advised that little difficulty was likely to be experienced in obtain- 
ing parliamentary powers for the compulsory acquisition of definite 
sites, to be scheduled and indicated on — to be deposited. They 
therefore recommended that application be made to Parliament, in the 
ensuing session, for an Act giving compulsory powers for the purchase 
or use of the necessary lands. For the construction of the reservoir, 
filter-beds, and other works at Frankley, a large quantity of stone, 
cement, and other materials would have to be conveyed from Rubery 
station. Under existing circumstances, these would have to be carted 
over hilly country roads at heavy expense. In the application to 
Parliament, it was proposed to ask for powers to construct a short 
railway from Rubery station to the property of the Corporation at 
Frankley, as the cost of conveyance by rail,even taking into considera- 
tion the expense of making the railway, would effect a saving as com- 
pared with cartage. The railway would be about a mile in length, 
and would pass wholly over the property of one landowner, with whom 
negotiations had been opened. 

Alderman LawLey Parker first ‘proposed a resolution authorizing 
the Committee to take the necessary steps for the promotion of a Bill 
during the next session of Parliament, empowering the Corporation to 
acquire sites for the deposit of spoil from the aqueduct works autho- 
rized under the Birmingham Corporation Water Act, 1892, to construct 
a line of railway from Rubery Station to the site of the authorized 
reservoir at Frankley, and for other purposes. He said that, roughly 
speaking, the Committee required one or two acres of land upon 
which to deposit the spoil for every mile of aqueduct; and they had 
endeavoured to acquire sites by agreement with the owners, but 
some excessive prices were required. In purchasing the land for the 
aqueduct, they were asked £12,000 for a piece which they ultimately 
obtained under their compulsory powers for £2500. It wasimportant, 
therefore, that they should obtain compulsory powers to acquire the 
land they needed for spoil banks. As to the short railway from Rubery 
Station to Frankley reservoir, when the reservoir was first projected, 
Mr. Gray was of opinion that a sufficient quantity of clay would be 
found on the site to make the lining, even if the soil was not of such 
an impervious character as not to require lining. But when Mr. 
Mansergh sank a number of trial holes, it was found that the quantity 
of clay there was comparatively small; and the quality was not of 
such a character as to encourage him to use it. It had therefore been 
decided to line the reservoir with concrete, with a surface of asphalte. 
For this some 200,000 tons of stone would be required; and it would 
have to be brought from two quarries in the neighbourhood of Rubery 
Station. The Committee were of opinion that, if the owner of the land 
(Lord Cobham) was prepared to deal on reasonable terms, and not to 
oppose the Bill, it would be economical to construct the railway in 
question. 

Mr. Lane seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

Alderman ParkER moved the adoption of the Committee's report. 
Referring to the alterations in the hours of labour at the pumping- 
stations, he said the whole of the men were now fairly satisfied ; and 
he believed the shorter hours would be a benefit to them and to their 
families, while more efficient service would be rendered to the depart- 
ment. With regard to the water supply, ever since he had been 
Chairman of the Water Committee, he had been called upon to preach 
to consumers the need for economy. He told them in June last that 
their resources were strained to the utmost. There was some relief in 
July and August; but he was sorry to say the position was as acute 
now as it ever had been. On the high levels, they found it impossible 
with their present resources to secure a continuous supply throughout 
the whole of the twenty-four hours; and he was afraid this difficulty 
would be a recurring one until they obtained the Welsh water. 

Mr. BARBER seconded the resolution, which was passed. 


— 
a atl 


The Uncovered Reservoirs at Southampton.—The Southampton 
Town Council have adopted the recommendation of the Works Com- 
mittee and the Water Engineer (Mr. W. Matthews) that the two 
reservoirs on the Common be covered, at an estimated cost of {6000 
_ De 645); and application is to be made to the Local Government 

oard for sanction to borrow the amount for thirty years. 


Brisbane Gas Company.—The financial statement of this Company 
for the half year ending June 30 last shows a net amount, with the 
balance brought forward, of £8033 to the credit of the profit and loss 
account. The Directors recommend a dividend of 44 per cent., 
amounting to £6295. The payment of the dividend-tax of £315 would 
make this up to £6610—leaving £1423 to be carried forward. 

Trial of Incandescent Gas Lighting at Sutton (Surrey).—The 
incandescent system of gas lighting has been tried in six of the public 
lamps at Sutton, previously fitted with 4-feet burners, each giving a 
light of 10 candles. The result was an increase to 80 candles when 
glass chimneys were employed, and to 60 candles with the mica 
chimneys which it was necessary to use. This is so satisfactory that 
the Surveyor to the District Council has advised a further trial of the 
system. By substituting 4-feet incandescent burners for the existing 

-feet ordinary jets, he reckons that a saving of 27s. 4d. per annum wl 
effected; and by using the same type of burner instead of a 5-feet 
jet, 7s. 1d. per annum would be saved. It has been decided to spend 
£40 in fitting thirty more lamps with incandescent burners. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
: Saturday. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners held a meeting of some 
consequence on Monday. First on the list of business was the report 
of the Engineers, which showed an increase of 7,677,000 cubic feet of 
gas during August, as compared with the output in August of last year, 
and an increased output, since the 15th of May, of 14,038,000 cubic 
feet over the output in the same period of last year. The Commis- 
sioners next introduced a recommendation by the Works Committee as 
to the price of gas for a year from the survey which begins this month. 
This was to the effect that the gas should be of from 24 to 26 candle 
power ; and that the price should be 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, subject to 
the usual rates of discount, and for public lighting 2s. 14d. net per 1000 
cubic feet. Last year’s prices were 3s. 2d. and 2s. 3d. respectively. 

In moving the adoption of the recommendation, Bailie Kinloch 
Anderson, the Convener of the Committee, said they were quite 
warranted in making the reduction, for they would recollect that last 
year there was a net profit of some £13,000; and out of this sum they 
had to give a very considerable contribution to taxation—not less than 
£2000. Therefore, he thought, they should be very careful in fixing 
the price of gas, so as not to have too large a surplus. The result of 
last year’s working was that the Commissioners had an increase over 
the previous year of £16,531, which represented much more than 2d. 
on the quantity of gas consumed. But this year they were fixing the 
rate alittle bit wide, in view of some very heavy expenditure they had 
going on. As they all knew, they were providing stoking machinery ; 
and they had the expensive item of a new chimney at the Edinburgh 
works. These and several other items they proposed to pay out of 
revenue; their capital account would not be increased. Otherwise 
they might have been able to reduce the price of gas at any rate 
2d. more. They had taken no account whatever, in their calcula- 
tion, of the extra profit that would result from the working of the 
stoking machinery, which they were advised would save something 
like 1s. 3d. per ton of coal used. They wanted to prove the plant 
before they took that into account. Therefore they might have again 
a fair surplus at the end of the year; but it was exceedingly desirable 
to have a reserve fund, to save over-drafts from the bank. He there- 
fore thought they were safe in fixing the price of gas as recommended. 
Mr. John Jamieson, in seconding the motion, said that while it was 
right to avoid having too large a surplus, all the dictates of prudence 
pointed to the advisability of their laying aside a substantial reserve 
fund. Last year, they had the largest increase they ever had in any 
year—about 104 million cubic feet. On a former occasion when they 
reduced the price of gas, they had an increase of 39 million cubic feet ; 
and when they advanced the price to 4s. 6d., there was a diminution in 
the consumption which, he thought, showed that their great safety lay 
in a low price of gas. Lord Provost M‘Donald thought they had 
great occasion to congratulate thé Works Committee, and especially 
their Convener, who had a thorough grip of the gas business, which 
was an important thing for them. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were then adopted. 

Mr. J. Walcot, referring to a previous resolution of the Commis- 
sioners to make a display with incandescent gas lighting in front of the 
offices of the Commission, said he had always thought they did not 
do all they should do in this direction. They ought to make a good 
display, and show people what could be done with gas. The Lord 
Provost said he hoped that the remark would be taken into account. 

Then followed a somewhat peculiar item. A letter from the Clerk 
to the Perth Gas Commissioners was read, in which it was stated that 
their Manager, on account of advancing years, had resigned office, 
which he had held for over 44 years, and that they were anxious to 
secure the best man possible; that they were willing to give him a 
proper salary ; and they asked the experience of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Commissioners on several matters in connection with the 
appointment of a Gas Manager—including training, the duties required, 
and particularly whether he had any duties other than connected with 
the manufacture of gas, and the emoluments. The Lord Provost said 
the Works Committee would look at the letter, and would give them all 
the assistance they could. Bailie Kinloch Anderson said they would 
be glad to do it. 

After this, the Commissioners took up the question which was raised 
by Mr. Mackenzie in the Town Council recently, regarding the 
clandestine testing of Edinburgh gas by a deputation from Liver- 
pool. The Lord Provost said he promised in the Town Council to have 
the matter looked into; and this was their first meeting since. The 
great point upon which the question seemed to hinge was that the man 
who tested the gas had to give notice. That immediately suggested, to 
the uninitiated mind, that it was a hint that for the time being the 
manufacture of gas should be a little superior. He scarcely could take 
this view of it. He had been making a little inquiry; and, shortly 
Stated, the result was that a place was needed for the purpose of 
making the test, and notice was required to be given in order that it 
should be ready for the official. If they could so modify the arrange- 
ment that the examiner could go at any time he liked, and even if he 
could take one or two districts in the town and test the gas there, he 
believed it would give confidence to the public. He did not for a 
moment believe that anyone in connection with the gas-works wanted 
to do anything unfair. That a man could bring an instrument in his 
portmanteau, or in his pocket, and test the gas, he was told 


was impossible. But if they were to take up the question, it must - 


be taken up in all honesty of purpose ; so as to give a fair return 
to the public. Bailie Kinloch Anderson said he had since learned that 
two tests were alleged to have been made—one on the Sunday night, 
when they were sitting in the Balmoral Ho‘el, and the other on the 
Monday. ‘The Commissioners had no test on the Sunday—they gave 
their Analyst a rest on Sundays; but in respect of the Monday, he 
made it his business to see the book at the works, and the average of 
three tests that day gave 26-candle power. It was only fair to say— 
he wished to be candid in the matter—that their Analyst also tested 
the gas in the premises in which they were met, as well as at the works. 
ze left on his holidays on that Monday, and an assistant did the work 
or him ; and the tests that he made in the office showed just under 








23 candles. They might put down the discrepancy to want of experience 
on the part of the apprentice ; but both results were far above that 
stated by Mr. Mackenzie, and he had no doubt whatever that the tests 
they made were correct. They must be looked upon as really honest 
in their service. They bought the material to produce a gas of 
from 24 to 26 candle power. They had their analyses for the 
year, showing 24'91 candles for the twelve months, and 25°73 candles 
for the previous year, in Edinburgh; and 24°84 candles in the 
past year, and 25°55 candles in the previous year, in Leith. 
Could it be supposed that they would strike averages like this 
for the whole year if even at any time they had gas of the low 
candle power spoken to by Mr. Mackenzie? He agreed that suitable 
apparatus could not have been employed. He was told by experts in 
these matters that they could not get a correct result by this ‘‘ snap- 
shot” method of testing the gas. The testing lay with the Corporation. 
Mr. Falconer King was not their official; he was the official of the 
Corporation. The Corporation might send him to half-a-dozen places 
in the city to test the gas. The notice which was given was in terms 
of the statutes. These provided that the tests should be made at the 
time when the gas was being supplied tothe public. Hedid not know 
that the illuminating power of the gas varied during the day; but he 
believed that the gas varied in pressure. The Commissioners had 
notice, certainly, of the time when the examiner was to attend; but 
they did not get 24 hours’ notice. Sometimes the notice came in the 
evening of the day before, and sometimes on the morning of the day of 
the test. But he was told by Mr. Mitchell that the gas made and sent 
to the holders could not have returned to the testing-place within 24 
hours; so that it might be taken that there was no special distillation 
of coal for the purposes of testing. The examiner was not required to 
give 24 hours’ notice ; and he might say that if they received notice at 
nine o'clock in the morning that would be quite sufficient, as they could 
have everything ready for him in two hours’ time. Mr. Cameron sug- 
gested that, when the gas was tested, the examiner should take two 
samples and seal them up, and that one should be sent to the Com- 
missioners. The subject was then allowed to drop. 

On Thursday, the Dean of Guild Court of Edinburgh granted 
warrant to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners to erect their 
new chimney. The Commissioners, through Bailie Kinloch Anderson, 
adhered to their proposal to erect a chimney 250 feet high, instead of 
giving way to the suggestion of the Court and making it only 200 feet 
high. The site is about 40 feet to the south, and a few feet to the east 
of the present chimney ; and the design shows one of the most hand- 
some chimneys which it is possible to build, both as to configuration 
and the ornamentation in the shape of bands and fluted work. Not 
until it is completed will the old one be removed. It is not before its 
time that it should be taken down, as, I understand, it is still giving 
manifestations of the unsoundness of its foundation. 

Mr. G. A. Alexander, son of Mr. Duncan Alexander, Superintendent 
in the Edinburgh Corporation Gas-Works, has been appointed as 
Assistant-Manager in the works of the Portobello Gas Company. 
Hitherto he has been employed in the office of Mr. Mitchell, 
Engineer and Manager of the Edinburgh works. On the occasion 
of his leaving that situation to enter upon his new duties, he was enter- 
tained to a smoking concert, which was held in the Canongate 
Institute on Wednesday night. Mr. Alexander’s popularity in the 
works was shown by the fact that Mr. Mitchell took the chair at the 
meeting, and that about 200 of the workmen attended the entertainment 
in his honour. Besides this mark of esteem, he was made the recipient 
of valuable tangible gifts, in the shape of a silver-mounted inkstand 
and a case of drawing instruments from Mr. Mitchell; and of a gold 
albert and appendages and a writing-jesk, from the workmen. He 
enters the Portobello works with one of the heartiest God-speeds 
any young man could receive. 

The Corporation of Glasgow recently entered the market soliciting 
contracts for a supply of coal for the gas-works for the next six months. 
In the present state of the coal trade, with the miners producing more 
than they were ever before known to do, offers of all descriptions 
were specially abundant. The Gas Committee have consequently 
been able to conclude contracts for the full quantity they desired, 
at prices ranging from 6s. 6d. to 6s. gd. per ton. The rates show 
little variation from what they did in January last, when contracts for 
the first half of the present year were entered into, or in June last, 
when further coal was bought. But, of course, they are greatly down 
from what they were a year ago. The fact that the Corporation have 
entered into contracts for six months, is a pretty certain forecast of the 
condition of the coal trade ; the Gas Committee being as well advised 
in the matter as it is possible for any body to be. Had there been a 
prospect of prices rising next spring, it is unlikely that the period 
contracted for would have been limited to six months. If, on the other 
hand, there had been any likelihood of prices falling soon, the pro- 
bability is that a shorter period than six months would have been 
fixed. The outlook would therefore appear, so far as the best judges 
are to be relied upon, to warrant the expectation of a steady market 
for some time to come. 

The Dundee Town Council, on Thursday, discussed the proposal to 
go to Parliament to obtain an increase to their borrowing powers. In 
a flock, there is always one sheep behind the others. On this occasion, 
the position was filled in the Council by Mr. Speed, who opposed 
the proposal, and asserted that he had never heard that the 
borrowing —— of the Gas Department had been exceeded by 
£22,000. The fact was stated at the annual meeting in June, by 
Treasurer Ritchie, when presenting the accounts for the previous year ; 
and the need for increased borrowing powers had been mentioned 
before. Mr. Brownlee, the Convener of the Gas Committee, on being 
called upon by the Lord Provost to explain how the matter stood, 
stated that they had a sum of about £45,000 at the credit of the sink- 
ing fund, which they were unable to apply to the purpose for which it 
was intended, on account of the want of borrowing powers, because 
they would see if they paid off their mortgage debt, they reduced their 
borrowing powers to that extent. They could not at the present time 
afford to do this. The consequence was that they were not only 
beaking the law, but taxing the gas consumers very considerably, in 
respect that the interest of the sinking fund was a charge against 
revenue, because it went to sinking fund itself; and they were there- 
fore called upon to pay a larger sum—last year it was £1200 or £1300— 
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than they otherwise would require to have charged against revenue. 
He did not think that this was altogether a great evil, because it no 
doubt increased their capital to all the greater extent. At the same 
time, there was no question that the Gas Commission had been for a 
year or two practically water-logged for the want of borrowing powers. 
Whether they might stave it off this year or not—which, in his opinion, 
they should not do—it must be fairly met ; and he thought it would be 
desirable, before any expense was incurred in this matter, that the 
Board should meet and have all the facts laid before them, and give their 
opinion as to whether they should go to Parliament this year or not. 
Certain it was they had exceeded their borrowing powers; and he did 
not think public men were called upon to take upon themselves these 
responsibilities. Notwithstanding this very sensible statement by Mr. 
Brownlee, Mr. Speed still objected ; and after a good deal of discussion, 
consideration of the subject was adjourned. 


<i 
—_— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIVERPOOL, Oct. 5. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—There has been a fairdemand. But orders 
are still largely in the hands of dealers; and there is more sulphate 
offering, so that prices have been barely maintained. It may be 
noticed that values at the different ports continue to show considerable 
variation; quotations ranging from £8 15s. to £8 18s. od. per ton f.0.b. 
For forward delivery quotations, very little above spot prices are being 
assiduously circulated on the Continent by speculators, with what 
object is pretty obvious; since, beyond damaging spot market, they 
seem to gain nothing—buyers, in face of continuously falling prices, not 
responding very readily to overtures made to them. 

Nitrate of Soda remains quiet. Fine quality on spot may be had 
at 7s. 103d. per cwt.; and this is the full value of autumn shipment 
cargoes, ordinary quality. 





Lonpon, Oct. 5. 

Tar Products.—The improvement mentioned in benzols last week 
has been maintained ; and business has been done at slightly advanced 
figures, especially for 90's. Inquiries for benzols generally are also 
more numerous; and the bottom appears to have been touched. Pitch 
continues steady, and has no signs of weakness—rather the reverse. 
Creosote is more difficult of sale, and at easier prices; and, with the 
increasing output in front of the market, there does not seem much 
hopefulness of improvement. Values are now so low that, in many 
cases, it could be more profitably used as fuel, than sold as creosote. 
This.is especially so in the Scotch district, where it is surprising that 
so little of the oil is used in this direction. Carbolic is quiet and 
lifeless, at about 1s. 6d. a gallon for 60’s; and crystals are steady at 
their old figure. Anthracene keeps firm at last week’s prices; and 
considerable business is being done. Prices are as follows: Tar, 
18s. 6d. to22s. Pitch, west coast, 35s. 6d. ; east coast, 38s. Benzols, go’s, 
1s. ofd.; 50’s, 1s. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 1d. Toluol, 1s. 14d. Crude, 
30 per cent., naphtha, 4¢d. Liquid creosote, 14d. Naphthalenesalts, 25s. 
Cresylic acid, white, 1s. 2d.; brown, 104d. Carbolic acid, 60's, 1s. 6d. ; 
75's, 1s.9d. Anthracene, “A,” 1s. ; ‘ B,” ogd. 

Sulphate of Ammonia has slightly improved, but not to any 
remarkable extent. Buyers, however, are anxious to cover for forward 
delivery ; and this in itselfis a good sign. Prices realized during the 
week have ranged between £8 12s. 6d. and £8 17s. 6d., less 34 per cent. 
Gas liquor is quoted at 6s. to 7s. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





From Our Own Correspondents. 


Lancashire Coal Trade.—The change in the weather will necessarily 
help to brisken up the demand for house-fire coal, and deliveries from 
collieries on account of contracts for gas coal will become heavier now ; 
but so far the general position remains without appreciable improve- 


ment. In one or two instances, slight advances have this month 
been made upon the commoner classes of house-fire coals; but 
with these exceptions, October has opened with no upward move 
whatever upon the excessively low prices that have been ruling all 
through the summer. Pits also continue on short time, very few 
collieries as yet working more than four days per week, and heavy 
stocks are in most cases held. At the pit mouth, best Wigan Arley 
remains at about ros. to ros, 6d. per ton, Pemberton four-feet and 
seconds Arley, 8s. 6d. to 9s.; and common house coal, 7s. to 7s. 6d. 
There is a fair business doing in the lower qualities of round coal, for iron 
making, steam, and general manufacturing purposes ; but the demand 
is far below the plentiful supplies offering. As a result, prices continue 
to be cut extremely low; and 6s. to 6s. 6d. per ton are abcut the full 
average figures obtainable for ordinary steam and forge coals. Only a 
limited inquiry comes forward for engine classes of fuel, with supplies 
plentiful, notwithstanding the slackness in the round coal trade ; and 
very low quotations are made for contracts. The average selling prices 
remain at from 3s. and 3s. 6d. for common, to 4s. 6d. and 5s. per ton 
for best slack, at the pit. A depressed tone still prevails in the shipping 
trade, with only a very limited demand; and low prices are ruling. 
Ordinary steam coal averages 7s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. per ton, with some of 
the better qualities fetching 8s., delivered at the Garston Docks or the 
High Level, Liverpool. 

Northern Coal Trade.—The coal trade of the north has been rather 
differently affected during the last few days; there being a falling off in 
the demand for steam coal, while that for gas coals has shown a satis- 
factory enlargement. The cessation of shipments to some of the 
northern —_ is the chief cause of dulness in the request for steam 
coals ; and the highest price for best Northumbrian kinds is now 8s. od. 
per ton f.o.b., while sales at lower prices are noted. For second-class 
steam coals, from 8s. to 8s. 6d. per ton is now the current quotation ; 
and steam smalls are rather scarce at 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. There is very 
little alteration in manufacturing coals; but negotiation has been com- 
menced for next year’s supplies, and shows so far a more than ordinary 
difference of opinion between producer and consumer as to the prices 
that are likely to rule. In regard to gas coals, the settlement of the 





contracts for the Newcastle Gas Company at 6s. 6d. per ton delivered, 
shows that the prices are 6d. per ton less than a year ago; and yet 
they are higher than they were some six months since. The Stockton 
gas coal seems to have been similarly bought. Deliveries of gas coal 
are now being steadily maintained, and give to some of the collieries 
fuller work than since the spring. The price for odd cargoes is rather 
steadier. In coke, there is a better demand for both distant and local 
gas furnaces; and the price may be put as at 13s. to 13s. 3d. per ton 
delivered at Middlesbrough, while export cokeis quoted 14s. to 14s. 6d. 
per ton f.o.b. There is no alteration this week in gas coke; but the 
production is being enlarged, and in some of the inland centres there 
are still heavy stocks, though the demand is increasing. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—There is not much variation to note since last 
week. A great quantity of coal is produced, and is perhaps moving 
off more freely then coalowners admit; but stocks are accumulating 
notwithstanding, and market prices remain low. The colder weather 
is expected, by increasing the demand at home for domestic purposes, 
to lessen the amount offered for export; and a slight increase in 
shipping rates might be looked for, were it not for the extra keenness 
of the competition by English coalowners, which has been experienced 
since the Scotch coal strike of last year. The prices quoted are: Main, 
5s. gd. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow; ell, 6s. 9d. to 7s.; splint, 6s. 3d. to 
6s. 6d.; and steam, 7s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. The shipments for the week 
amounted to 165,860 tons—a decrease of 2805 tons upon the quantity 
in the preceding week, but an increase as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year of 152,834 tons. For the year to date, the 
total shipments have amounted to 6,453,100 tons—an increase upon the 
same period of last year of 1,664,310 tons, but a decrease as compared 
with 1893 of 147,224 tons. 


ti 
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Reduction in Price of Gas.—The Directors of the Wellington Gas 
Company announce a reduction of 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price 
of gas to all consumers, as from the 29th ult. The present price will 
be 4s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, with a discount of 5d. if the account is 
paid by the last day of the month following each quarter-day. The 
net price will thus be 3s. 11d. 


Sales of Stock and Shares.—Messrs. Richardson‘Bros., of Stamford, 
sold by auction, a few days ago, {980 of stock in the Stamford Gas 
Company. The stock was put upin £75 lots (including a dividend from 
Jan. 1 last); and the prices made ranged from £125 to £126 1os.——At 
Spalding on Monday last week, some £10 shares in the Spalding Water 
Company were sold at par, and a number of others were withdrawn at 
£917s.6d. The shares, which are fully paid, are paying 6 per cent.; but 
the fallin prices is stated to be due to the last report being unfavourable. 
—Last Tuesday there was sold £50 of Dundee Corporation 34 per cent. 
gas debentures, at a price equal to 125} per cent. The following sales 
were recorded last Saturday: Three {10 shares in the Ashford Gas 
Company, at £20 each ; 70 ordinary £5 shares in the High Wycombe Gas 
Company, at an average of £12 per share; 70 ordinary {2 shares in 
the same Company, at £4 15s. per share ; 30 ordinary £2 shares in the 
High Wycombe Water Company, at an average of £4 18s. per share. 


The Water Revenue of Darlington.—The Chairman of the Water 
Committee (Mr. G. Marshall) informed the Darlington Town Council 
last Thursday that the profit on the water-works during the past half 
year only amounted to £221, after paying interest and redemption 
on capital. This was a decrease of £975 compared with the corre- 
sponding half of last year ; and, assuming that the diminution continued, 
they would have to reduce very considerably the amount they had been 
accustomed to hand over in relief of the rates, which amounted to about 
3d. in the pound. There had been a diminution of 36 million gallons 
in the water consumed for manufacturing purposes (which represented 
£654), as compared with the corresponding period of last year. Then 
there had been a considerable outlay on special repairs, due to the long 
and severe winter, and they had had to pump an additional 36 million 
gallons of water, for which they would obtain nothing. The additional 
expenditure had made great inroads into the £1200 they had in handat 
this time last year. The consumption per head had been 22 gallons, as 
against 173 gallons in the corresponding half year—no doubt due to 
people letting water run to waste during the frost. 


The Public Lighting of Sydney (N.S.W.).—Whenever dissatisfac- 
tion is expressed with public lighting by gas, the complainers generally 
suggest the adoption of electricity ; and should this medium be selected 
in substitution of the older method, the parties not unfrequently find 
that it would have been better not to have made the change. In 
Sydney (N.S.W.) there is a feeling adverse to gas, notwithstanding 
that the Australian Gas Company have proposed to reduce the charge 
for each street-lamp by 2s. 6d. per annum; anda conference of the 
Mayors of the suburban boroughs and municipal districts has been 
held to consider the proposal, and to ‘‘ devise some more efficient and 
less costly means of lighting the public thoroughfares.’’ After some 
talk, it was decided that a deputation of five Mayors should wait upon 
the Directors of the Company to discuss the subject. There is, of 
course, nothing unusual in this. But after the resolution had been 
passed, the Chairman (Alderman W. T. Poole, of Redfern) gave, at 
the request of the meeting, some information respecting the lighting 
of his town by electricity. He said his advice briefly was to make 
the best terms they could with the Gas Company. He would not 
advise them at present to go in for electric lighting, because electricity 
as a lighting power was only in its infancy; and he doubted if an 
installation in any of the boroughs could be made to pay. It certainly 
could not prove remunerative if devoted entirely to street lighting. 
The installation at Redfern had cost £19,000. The working expenses 
were roughly about {£1500; the interest on the capital represented 
about £1000; and there was a sinking fund of from 2} to 3 per cent. 
He could tell them plainly that had the Redfern Council illuminated 
the streets by means of gas, the cost per annum would have been 
£1820, whereas the ratepayers were now paying £2200 (being £1 per 
lamp per annum extra). He was by no means sure the penetrating 
power of the 25-candle electric lamps now in use at Redfern was as 
great as that of the old 16-candle gas. lights. The matter stands over 
pending the report of the deputation. 
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The Ashford District Council and the Gas-Works.—At the meeting 
of the Ashford (East Kent) Urban District Council last Friday, the 
Finance Committee recommended that the Council should communicate 
with the Gas Company with ‘a reasonable view to purchasing the 
works.” The recommendation was adopted without comment. 


Extensions at the Tamworth Gas-Works.—Last Friday, the 
Chairman and Directors of the Tamworth Gas Company entertained 
to a banquet at the Castle Hotel, a number of shareholders, consumers, 
and managers of local gas-works in celebration of the completion of an 
extension of the gas storage and purifying plant, the contractors for 
which were Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, of Manchester.. About 30 gentle- 
men were present. 

Torquay Gas Company.—Speaking at the meeting of this Company 
last week, Mr. W. H. Kitson, J.P., stated that the half-year’s profits 
amounted to £4061, and that the dividends required £3186; leaving a 
surplus of £875. There had been an increase of £1252 in the sale of 
gas, and of £42 for public lighting ; the number of public lamps having 
increased from 855 in 1894 to 880 in1895. Inresiduals there had been 
a considerable falling off. Dividends were declared for the half year 
at the rates of 10 and 7 per cent. per annum. 


The Price of Gas for Public Lighting at Barnsley.—Communica- 
tions recently passed between the Town Clerk of Barnsley and the 
Secretary and Manager of the local Gas Company (Mr. W. W. 
Hutchinson) regarding the price of gas consumed for public lighting. 
The Town Clerk was instructed to apply for a reduction—a request 
which was regarded by the Council as reasonable in view of the “low 
price of coal.” On behalf of his Directors, Mr. Hutchinson replied that 
they were aware that the cost of coal was now more moderate; but 
they reminded the Council that the extra expense (£2000) during the 
last coal dispute, which came entirely out of the pockets of the share- 
holders, had not yet been recouped them. The Directors hoped the 
result of the current year’s working would enable them to make a reduc- 
tion, The matter was mentioned at the meeting of the Town Council last 
Tuesday, when Alderman Wray informed his colleagues that the public 
lighting cost £2200 a year, which was a very serious item. It wasalso 
stated by Mr. Harvey that at Rotherham the Corporation had reduced 
the price of gas to 2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. From the report to 
hand, it does not appear that the Council contemplate any further 
action in the matter at present. 


Bexhill Water and Gas Company.—At the half-yearly meeting of 
this Company, the Directors reported that the net profit for the six 
months was £1311, as compared with {£1006 in the corresponding 
period of 1894. It was recommended that a dividend at the rate of 
4 per cent. should be paid, and £400 be carried to the contingent fund. 
The Manager (Mr. F. Russell), in his report, said there was a satisfactory 
increase of new water and gas services, and that the spring at Buck- 
holt had not been affected by the continued dry weather. The 
balance-sheet showed that the total revenue from the sale of water was 
£1244, and from gas £1838. The principal items on the debtor side 
were £825 for coal, fuel, purifying materials, &c., and £440 for wages, 
repairs, maintenance, machinery, &c. The Chairman (Mr. R. Kersey) 
moved the adoption of the report. Referring to the proposal to carry 
£400 to the contingent fund, he said this was to provide for works 
which they anticipated shortly commencing. This was a course 
which was absolutely imperative, as their water supply was becoming 
very insufficient for their services. Their capital was now nearly all 
exhausted ; and they had no other means of appropriating funds for 
such a purpose. The motion was carried unanimously. 


The Price of Coke at Rotherham.—A long discussion was raised 
at last Wednesday’s meeting of the Rotherham Town Council by a 
recommendation of the Gas Committee that authority be given for the 
sale of 800 tons of coke at a minimum price of 7s. per ton net between 
the present time and Dec. 31. The Chairman of the Committee 
(Mr. G. Gummer) made a statement on the subject, from which it 
appeared that he was absent when the recommendation was adopted ; 
but, had he been present, he would have opposed a reduction to the 
extent suggested. He called attention to the fact that in August one 
of the largest consumers of coke in the borough made an application to 
enter into a contract for six or twelve months, to which the Committee 
replied that, ‘‘ considering the better outlook of trade generally at the 
present time,’ they had decided to offer to supply the whole of the 
coke required by the applicant during the next six months at gs. 3d. 
per ton, or for twelve months at gs. 6d. per ton at the works, less the 
usual discount of 2} per cent. monthly. He (Mr. Gummer) therefore 
now asked how it came about that, in a month’s time, the Committee 
had resolved on a reduction to the absurd sum of 7s. per ton. He 
failed to see anything in the state of trade or in the increase of the 
Stocks of coke that would warrant a Committee with any business 
ability at all in making such a reduction. Taking the estimated price 
of residuals as that now received, he found the total revenue for 
residuals for the year 1895-6 would be something more than {£2000 
less than last year. In the face of this, he thought they would make 
a mistake in reducing the price from gs. 6d. to 7s. per ton. He con- 
sidered a medium might have been taken, which would have given 
satisfaction to largeand small consumers; and he moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the price be 8s. per ton. This was seconded by Alderman 
Neil. Mr. Hickmott, who was in the chair at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee when the resolution was passed, stated that the general opinion 
of his colleagues—and it had been his own opinion for many years— 
was that the holding on to stocks of coke to the extent they had, and 
the cost in stacking the coke for more than one or two years, had 
_ an unwise policy. A number of speakers followed on both sides. 
Mr. Jenkinson gave the information that at Sheffield the price of coke 
be IOs. tod. per ton; and Mr. Hirst called attention to this wide 

ifference in the proposals of the Committee: That while they were 
rag to sell coke to manufa::turers at 7s. per ton, they were suggesting 
oe the working man should be charged 13s. 4d., which was an 
oe of nearly 4s. on the present price of 9s. 6d. He expressed his 
; saPproval of the management of both the gas and water works, and 
aid the sooner the Council went into the question the better. It was 
~_ out by Alderman Marsh that the price of 13s. 4d. was for bags 

4 cwt. delivered. The amendment was carried by nine votes to six 








Gas-Meter Rents at Halifax.—Alderman Tattersall moved, at 
last Wednesday’s meeting of the Halifax Town Council, an instruc- 
tion to the Gas Committee to consider the advisability of dispensing 
with meter-rents. He thought that the amount of profit on the gas 
undertaking during recent years warranted this; and the reason he 
brought forward the resolution was because the bulk of the meters were 
rented by the poorer section of the community. The resolution was 
seconded by Alderman Brook, and passed. 

Tavistock Gas Company.—The annual meeting of this Company 
was held yesterday week ; the Chairman (Mr. H. T. Doble) presiding. 
The accounts showed that the rental from private lighting for the year 
ending June 30 was £1801; the receipts for the public lamps, £457; 
for coke, sulphate of ammonia, &c., £660; from meter-rents, stove 
hire, &c., £57; and an item of £180 for interest, made a total of £3158. 
The payments, including a dividend of £640, amounted to £2777; 
leaving a credit balance of £381. An interim dividend of 8s. per share 
was declared. 

Water-Works for Worthing.—The Worthing Town Council have 
resolved to borrow £54,504 and {£23,000 to defray the cost of the 
sewerage scheme and the water-works ; a site for the latter undertaking 
having been selected on the advice of Mr. J. Mansergh, M.Inst.C.E. 
The money will be obtained from the Bank of England, in conjunction 
with Parr’s Banking Company, and will be repayable in sixty half- 
yearly instalments (principal and interest combined) of £1406 7s. 7d. 
and 16539 gs. 6d.; the borrowers to have the power to pay off the 
whole debt then due on Aug. 26, rgro. 

The Public Lighting Contracts for Weybridge.—Keferring to the 
report which appeared in the JourNaL for the 17th ult. on this matter, 
the opinion of Counsel (Mr. Glenn) has since been obtained upon the 
proceedings of the District Council. It upholds the action of the 
Council on all points, excepting with reference to the gas-lighting 
contract ; and, with regard to this, it is declared that it has no binding 
effect on either side, as it contains no clause as to penalties. At last 
Wednesday’s meeting of the Council, it was agreed that a new contract 
with the Gas Company should be prepared, and submitted at an 
adjourned meeting. 

The Finances of the Keighley Corporation Gas Department.— 
At last Tuesday’s meeting ot the Keighley Town Council, the Gas 
Committee reported that the gross profits upon the working of the 
gas undertaking for the year ending June 30 last (after lighting the 
public lamps free of charge) was £8931, from which had been paid 
interest on loans, £2798; provision for sinking fund, £1480; cost of 
fire brigade, £564 ; and cost of specifications for patents library, £16— 
making a total of £4859. This left a surplus of £4072; and the 
Committee recommended that £2000 of this should be appropriated in 
aid of rates, and £2072 in reduction of the debt on capital account. 
This was agreed to. 

West’s Retort-House Plant for Copenhagen.—The municipal 
authorities of Copenhagen have decided, upon the recommendation of 
their Engineer (Herr Irminger), to adopt stoking machinery at their 
gas-works. Herr Irminger recently visited several towns in England 
with the object of inspecting different systems of mechanical stoking ; 
and the one decided upon is West’s manual drawing and charging 
machinery, with engine and coal breaker, elevator, conveyor, and 
storage hoppers complete. The contract has accordingly been placed 
with West’s Gas Improvement Company, Limited, who are also erect- 
ing at the same works some of West’s improved regenerator retort- 
settings under a separate contract. 


The Action of Thirlmere Water on Lead.—-At a meeting of the 
Committee of the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association last 
Wednesday week, it was stated that, at the instance of the Manchester 
Council for the Registration of Plumbers, the Association had under- 
taken to inquire into and report upon the action of Thirlmere water on 
lead, as it had been suggested that, owing to the soft character of the 
water, there might be a danger from its action on the service-pipes. 
The following report by Mr. William Thomson, F.C.S., was sub- 
mitted: ‘‘I now send you my report on the Thirlmere water, which I 
was requested to test for its action upon lead pipes, and which I 
obtained from the Prestwich reservoir. I have ascertained that the 
water does not dissolve any metallic lead, and is, therefore, quite as 
safe as the former Manchester water.”’ 


East Stonehouse Water Supply.—The East Stonehouse District 
Council, who derive their water supply from the Plymouth Water- 
Works, have applied to the Corporation for the terms upon which an 
additional quantity over and above that stipulated in the local Act of 
Parliament can be supplied to their district. The Corporation Water 
Committee have decided to inform the District Council that they are 
prepared to afford a further supply when it can be furnished without 
detriment to the supply to existing consumers. They stipulate, how- 
ever, that a specified weekly quantity, and not a variable amount, be 
taken. The water will be delivered through the existing North Road 
main until a new main for which provision was made in the East 
Stonehouse Water Act of 1893 is constructed. While it is delivered 
through the North Road main, the charge will be at the rate of 3d. per 
1000 gallons, to be reduced to 24d. when it is delivered through the 
proposed new main. 


Water-Works Improvements at St. Helens.—Mr. F. H. Tulloch, 
one of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, was engaged at 
St. Helens last Tuesday in considering applications by the Corporation 
for loans for various purposes. One of them was for £3000 for a new 
engine and alterations to the pumping-station at Eccleston Hill. The 
Town Clerk (Mr. W. J. Jeeves) explained that the Corporation were 
the owners of the water undertaking ; and they required this money for 
improvements at the Eccleston Hill pumping-station. There weretwo 
engines, one of which was erected in 1852, and the other in 1862. The 
whole of the capital debt on the engines and buildings had been paid 
off. The engine erected in 1852 required repairs, which could be done 
out of revenue in the ordinary course; but the engine erected in 1862 
was in such a condition that it was considered best to replace it with a 
new one on modern lines, which would effect a considerable saving in 
fuel, and enable considerably more water to be pumped. There was 
no opposition. 
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Lancaster Water Supply.—The Corporation of Lancaster have 
obtained power to borrow about £62,000 for the construction of a new 
reservoir at Bleatarn, which has been necessitated by the development 
of the town, and more especially of Morecambe. The work is to be 
commenced forthwith. 


The Public Lighting of Bromsgrove.—Owing to the Bromsgrove 
Gas Company having declined to reduce their charge of £2 15s. per 
lamp a year for the public lighting, a Committee of the District 
Council recommended, at last Wednesday’s meeting of the latter body, 
that the offer should not be accepted, and that a trial should be made 
of two or three oil-lamps. The Vice-Chairman (Mr. H. W. Lewis) 
thought the Council should be prepared to adopt temporary 
measures for lighting the town until they could devise some better 
plan either by means of electricity or otherwise. Mr. Fitch urged that 
the Company should be requested to reconsider their tender, and that 
a meter should be attached to a few of the lamps to ascertain the 
amount of gas consumed. The report was adopted by six votes to 
four. The Vice-Chairman said he should prefer to come to terms 
with the Company if possible; and he proposed that a deputation 
should be appointed to wait upon the Directors to endeavour to arrange 
for the supply of gas by meter. Mr. Bower seconded this proposal ; 
and it was carried. 


Heavy Consumption of Water at Manchester.—The ratepayers of 
Manchester have good cause for congratulation in having become pos- 
sessed of the Thirlmere water before the recent long spell of hot and dry 
weather. The average daily supply has recently been greatly in excess of 
the corresponding period of last year; but so plentiful is the supply 
under command, that the Committee have not experienced the slightest 
difficulty in meeting the exceptional demand. The average consump- 
tion for the eight months ending Aug. 31, was at the rate of 29 million 
gallons perday. For the whole of last year, the average was 25 million 
gallons per day ; so that, without taking the circumstances of last month 
into consideration, there has been an increase of 4 millions daily in the 
average consumption. The average daily output in the last week of 
September rose to above 31 million gallons ; and yesterday week it still 
further increased to 33 millions. Had it not been for the Thirlmere 
supply, it would have been quite impossible to have distributed such a 
vast quantity of water; and it would have been necessary to impose 
restrictions upon consumers. 


West Gloucestershire Water Company.—According to the report 
submitted at the half-yearly meeting of this Company last Saturday 
week, there were laid, during the six months ending Aug. 31, 228 
additional services; making the number of houses and other properties 
supplied 5541, which, together with some meter and miscellaneous 
supplies, are estimated to produce a water-rental of £4360 per annum. 
In common with almost all water-works in the kingdom, the Com- 
pany’s mains suffered greatly from the unprecedented frost in the 
early part of the year; and their repair cost £315. The profit of the 
half year was £754, which made, with the balance brought forward, 
£ 1022. From this, the Directors recommended the declaration of a 

ividend (less income-tax) at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 
After the payment of this, there would remain £322, against which 
the entire cost of repairing the damage done by the frost has been 
debited. The Chairman (Mr. Enoch Horton), in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that several new streets and roads were being opened 
up in the Company’s district; and building operations were being 
carried on vigorously. Owing chiefly to this, it was of the greatest 
importance that the Company should spend a further £3000 or £4000. 
The motion was carried. 


The Purchase of the Odessa Water-Works by the Municipality.— 
An extraordinary general meeting of the Odessa Water-Works Com- 
pany was held on Monday last week, at the Cannon Street Hotel, for 
the purpose of confirming the following resolutions, which had been 
previously passed at an extraordinary meeting held on the 12th ult. (see 
ante, p. 600) : (1) ‘‘ That the concession of the Company for the supply 
of water to Odessa, with such of the property of the Company as the 
Directors may determine, be sold tothe Odessa Administrative Council, 
or other body representing the Municipality of Odessa, on the basis 
of a capitalization of the net annual receipts, taken for the purpose at 
200,000 roubles for the residue unexpired, at the date of sale, of the 
term of the said concession, and otherwise upon such terms as to time 
for payment and upon such conditions as the Directors and Munici- 
pality may agree; and that the Directors be, and they are hereby, 
autkorized to enter into a contract for, and carry out such sale;” 
(2) ‘‘ That, in order to permit of the distribution of the proceeds of 
sale of the Company’s concession and other property, the Odessa 
Water-Works Company, Limited, be wound up voluntarily; and that 


the present Directors be appointed Liquidators for that purpose.” 
The chair was occupied by Sir Peter Spokes, who briefly moved the 
resolutions. A long and exceedingly acrimonious discussion followed, 
in the course of which some strong language was indulged in at the 
expense of the original promoters of the concern; but eventually the 
resolutions were adopted by a majority of those present. The Chair- 
man intimated that he held a very considerable number of proxies in 
favour of the resolutions, for which, however, in view of the vote of 
the meeting, there was no use. 
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GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, W.°: HOLMES & CO., Huddersfield; 


LIMITED. 
OXIDE OF IRON. 


sale in the United Kingdom than all other Oxides 
Pamphlet, ‘* How to Purchase Bog Ore,” to be obtained 


AND 80, Cannon STREET, Lonpon, 

Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
een ae beg Condensers, Retort Fit- 

, * . , &C., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 
0 NEILL’S Oxide has a larger annual Also Improved Patent Rotary Scrubber-Washers, 

i i ¢ ] *,* See Advertisement p. II., centre of JouRNAL. 

combined. Purity and uniformity of quality guaranteed. | Cablegrams: “Ignitor London.” Telegrams: ‘Holmes 
Huddersfield.’’ 


GAS PURIFICATION. 


OXIDE OF IRON BOG ORE. 
ALE & CO.’S Oxide of uniform quality. 


Sample and Price on application. 
OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, SULPHURIC ACID, &e, 
120 and 121, NEwGaTE STREET, Lonpon, E.C 
Telegrams: “ Bocorr, Lonpon.” 





on application. 
JOHN WM. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 


Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Oldham, 





ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT. All communications re w 
Oxide to be addressed to Palmerston Buildings. 


INKELMANN’S “VOLCANIC” 


ET AND DRY 





J & J. BRADDOCK, Globe Meter Works, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


First-Class Award, deems Baliition, WN, tor PUNEST Quality of Natural Bog Ore. 
TERS, AND GOVERNO! : : ’ 
Pint Talia’ EES Ghee moe +P |, nentl Seay Saran 

Telegraphic Address: “ Braddock Oldham.” 


Particulars and price, apply to Mr. T. L. ARCHER, 








CEMENT. Fire Resistance up to 4500° Fahr. 
In use in most Continental Gas-Works, and in more 
than 800 Buitish Gas-Works 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 
182, GresHAM HovseE, 
Oxup BrRoaD STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


AMMONIA of high 





Telegrams : “Volcanism, London.” 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


JoBN NICHOLSON & SONS, Limited; tors for the erection of Gas-Works for, Tovvns, Villages, 
Chemical Works, Leeds, 8 ecially nd -amgper 
ACID from BRIMSTONE, for m: 
in our own Railway ame 
references and all particulars supplied on application. 


and good colour. Delivery | Valves, &c.; also of 
‘agons or Carboys. 


ORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works, 


LINCOLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Contrac- 


nermememepri ami 7" Pa ae al 7 
4 ings, at home and adroad. anufacturers 0 
ing SULPHATE OF | Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
. Girders, Wrought and Cast Iron 
Highest | Tanks, Iron Roofs, &c. 

Telegraphic Address: '' Pokter LIncoun.” 
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GWYNNE @ BEALE’S 
PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


Telegrams: 
‘*GWYNNEGRAM, LONDON.” 


GWYNNE & CO., 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, 
BROOKE STREET WORKS, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.c. 


Late ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 


They haye completed 
Exhausters to the ex- 
tent of ee cubic 
feet passe r hour, 
ame are shine un- 
qualified satisfaction in 
work, 





Makers of Gas-VALvEs, 
Hypraviic REGULATORS, 
Vacuum GOVERNORS, Pat- 
ENT RETORT-Lips, STEAM- 
Pumps for Tar, Liquor, or 
Water; CENTRIFUGAL 
Pumps and Pumpine En- 
GINES, specially adapted 
for Water-Works, raising 
Sewage, &e. 

Also GIRARD and 
other TURBINES, 
HIGH SPEED EN- 
GINES, DYNAMOS, 
&c., &c., for ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING. 


Telephone No. 2698, 





Their Exhausters can be made, when 
desired, on their New Patent Principie 
to pass Gas without the slightest oscil- 
lation or variation in pressure. 














MANY SIZES OF EXHAUSTERS KEPT IN STOCK. 


aS SSS >> 
Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works, London—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 
Catalogues and Testimonials sent on application. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be received at the 
Office not later than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS, should be received not later than the 


FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 





A MMONTACAL LIQUOR Wanted. 


BroTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrmincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 


AS TAR Wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHam, LEEDs, and WAKEFIELD. 


PENT OXIDE Wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BirmincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


ROTHERTON & CO. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, Lxrxrps. 
Correspondence invited. 


OLD MEDAL, 1 
FPUBES 2 and Fittings for Gas, Steam, and 


Water, in stock to 8 inches diameter; Iron and 
Steel Ascension-Pipes. 
JoHN SPENCER, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY; 
and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Gas 
Engineers, &c., Falcon Works, Barnsley, Makers 
of Wet and Dry Gas- -Meters, Brass-Work, and general 
Gas may sas Lead Saturators, Tanks, &c., Tools, and 
Gas-Works Sundries. (See last week, p. 697. ) 
Telegrams: “ HutcHinson Bros., BARNSLEY.” 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
PREPARED from pure Iron. 


Two or three times as rich as Bog Ore, 
Strong action on Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 
bay be be — alone, but will increase activity of other 
xid 
Less pal half the price of Bog Ore. 
Can be lent on hire. 
Write for tabulated results. 
READ Hotimay anD Sons, LmmMrren, HUDDERSFIELD. 


ANTED, a Position of Trust in ‘Sec- 
retary’s or Works Office of a Gas Company. 
Address No. 2573, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Gourt, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 





























FRANCE, 


AGENCY WANTED. 
ENGINEER | of many years’ Experience 
desires Appointment as REPRESENTATIVE 
of a large Firm of Engineers or Manufacturers for 
Sale of Machinery, &c., in France. 


P bs J. RvussELL Duncan, 80, Boulevard Haussmann, 
RIS, 


WANTED, a Stoker for Wiater Months. 


Apply Gas-Works, CHERTSEY. 


WANTED, for a few weeks, a Draughts- 


man to make Plan of small Town and Mains, 
be of = land. 
pply, by letter only, to No. 2575, care of Mr. Kin; 
11, Bolt Court, Viner Orausr, EC. ” 








SPECIAL PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. | 
OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHES' 


Telegrams: “ ENAMEL.” National Telephone 1759. 





| 
GAS PLANT CEMENT. | 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO.,, 
VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER 

For all Joints in connection with ‘Oil- Gas Plant and 
Sulphate Plant. 

For all Gas Joints. 

For all Tar Joints. 

For all Ammonia Joints. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA SATURATORS. 
ALTER THOMASON and SONS, 


Chemical Plumbers, &c., and Makers of Lead | 

Saturators, &c., 21, WESTON ‘STREET, Botton. Repairs | 

of every description. |p 
Please write for Estimate before ordering elsewhere. 


ADLER AND CO., LIMITED, 


MIDDLESBROUGH; ULVERSTON (BaRRow); PortTs- 
MOUTH; CARLTON; STOCKTON ; 815, St. Vincent Street, 
GLascow; and 85, Water Street, New York. Tar Dis- 
tillers, Manufacturers of all TAR PRODUCTS, ALIZ- 
ARINE and other TAR COLOURS, BICHROMES, 
OXALIC ACID, ALKALIES, LIQUOR AMMONIA, 
AMMONIA SULPHATE, &c. 

Head Office MIDDLESBROUGH, 
invited. 














Correspondence | 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA SATURATORS. 
OSEPH TAYLOR & CO., Chemical 


Plumbers, &c., and Makers of every description of 
Solid Plate Lead ‘and Timber Cased Saturators, &c. 
CENTRAL PiumBinc Works, Town Hai SQuaRE, 
Botton. Special Attention to Repairs. 

Before placing Orders, please write for Estimate. 





T HE Undersigned is in a position to 

supply, at the more lowest Prices, the most suit- 
able kind of BENZOL for enriching Gas, made from 
Hardman’s Patent Carbonization Process, of which I 
am the Sole Patentee. On application, I would furnish 
Price on the most reasonable terms; giving advice 
how to utilize it on the most economical method. 

J. Harnpman, Manufacturing Chemist. 
Milton, Staffs. 





TO ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 
R. J. L. FEATHERSTONE (late Chief 


Draughtsman to Humphreys and Glasgow) is 

prepared to supply complete WORKING DRAWINGS 
eae hie ae and QUANTITIES for. WATER- 
GAS PLANT. Own desi 

Also DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, &c., of COAL GAS 
PLANT; Specially prepared for work wanted in a 
hurry. Moderate Charges. 

Temporary Offices: 27, Fore Street, E.C. 


(FAS FITTER wanted, well up in Iron 


and Compo., Main and Service Laying, «c. 
Preference given to one who can do Smithing. Wages, 
28s. per week. 

Apply to C. W. Grrmwoop, Sudbury, Surroix. 








PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 


C.CHAPMAN, M.I.M.E. and Fel. 
s Chartered Inst. Patent Agents. ADVICE ON 
ALL MATTERS CONNECTED WITH ABOVE, 
Information and Handbook on application. 
70, CHancERY Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 


BACK-PRESSURE IN PURIFIERS. 


HE Valve invented by Mr. Cripps for 


Bye-Passing any Layer of Purifying Material 
referred to by the President of the Incorporated In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers in his Inaugural Address) 
can be obtained of the Makers: C. & W. WALKER, 
Midland Iron- Works, Donnington, near Newport, SALop, 
and J. Every & Son, Phoenix Iron-Works, LEwEs, to 
which Firms all inquiries should be addressed. 


AS-FITTER wanted. None but best 


hands need apply, and who are used to Compo. 
and Mains and Services. 
Apply, with references only, to No. care of Mr. 
King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C 


WANTED, at once, a steady respectable 
Man as STOKER in a Small Works, where two 
are kept. Must be used to Engine and Exhauster, and 
a good Shovel Charger. Constant place to a steady 
Man. Wages, 24s. 6d. per week in Summer, and 26s. 3d. 
in the Winter. 

Apply, with neaiee to the ManacGeEr, Gas- Works, 
Chepstow, Mon 




















YSTRAD GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


W ANTED, a good Gas-Fitter and 
PLUMBER. Wages, 74d. per hour. Appli- 
cations in own hand-writing, stating Age and full 
Particulars of work accustomed to, together with copies 
of Testimonials to be sent to the undersigned on or 
before the 15th inst. One accustomed to the work of 
a Gas-Works preferred, 
ALBERT R. CawLey, 
General Manager. 
Gas and Water Offices, 
Pentre, R.S.O., Glam. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 








OUTDOOR SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive APPLICATIONS for this APPOINT- 
MENT from Persons who have had the supervision of 
the Main and Service Laying of a large Gas Undeie 
taking. Salary, £150 per annum. 

State Age and Experience, and send three recent 
Testimonials, addressed to the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, Town Hall, Salford, before Five p.m. on 
Thursday, the 17th inst. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

By order, 
Samu. Brown, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Cai Salford, 
Oct. 2, 1895.: 
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YVANteD, to purchase, a new Main- 
layer’s HAND-CART, without Cover. 
Apply to T. Wicrreip, Moor Gate, RoTHERHAM. 


STATION Meter for Sale, having been 
replaced by a much larger one. The Meter isin 
excellent Working Condition, with Clock, Tell-Tale, 
Bye-Pass Valve, 6-inch Connections, complete, with 
two Cup-Valves. 
Apply ‘to Txos. Wic¥FiELD, Moor Gate, RoTHERHAM, 
Secretary to the Elsecar Gas Company. 


OAKHAM GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HE Directors of the Oakham Gas Com- 
pany, Limited, invite TENDERS for the surplus 
TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR during the Year 
ending Sept. 80, 1896, delivered into Purchaser’s Tanks 
at Oakham Station. 
Coal Carbonized, about 850 Tons. 
Tenders to be addressed to the undersigned, from 
whom all Particulars may be obtained. 
Jas. Mason, Manager. 
Oakham, Oct, 5, 1895, 


BOROUGH OF NELSON. 
Gas DEPARTMENT. 


( ) 
THE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 


poration invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR 

produced at their Works for a period of Twelve 
Months commencing on Oct. 1, 1895. 

Forms of Tender and further Particulars may be 

obtained from Mr, W. Foster, Gas-Works, Nelson. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tar,” to be sent to me the 

undersigned on or before the i day of October, 1895. 
order, 

R. M. Prescott, Town Clerk. 











Town Hall, Nelson, 
Oct. 2, 1895. 





FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
HE Directors of the Sheffield United 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
supply of FIRE-CLAY GOODS (Retorts, Bricks, &c.), 
required for Repairs at their Neepsend and Effingham 
Street Stations during the next Twelve Months. 

Specifications and Forms of Tender may be had on 
application to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. Fletcher 
W. Stevenson, 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

Sealed tenders, marked “Tender for Fire-Clay 
Goods,” must be delivered by post, addressed to the 
undersigned, not later than Saturday, Nov. 2 next. 

Hanbury THomas, 
General Manager. 
Commercial Street, Sheffield, 
Oct, 5, 1895. 





TO CHIMNEY-STALK BUILDERS. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORATIONS GAS 
COMMISSIONERS, 
THE Gas Commissioners are prepared to 
receive OF FERS for the Erection of a New 
BRICK CHIMNEY STALK at their EDINBURGH 
WORKS, NEW STREET. The Stalk will be 250 Feet 
high above the Ground-Line. 

Specifications and all Particulars may be obtained 
by applying to Mr. Robert Mitchell, Engineer, at the 
Works, where Plans may be seen and the Site inspected. 

Sealed tenders to be lodged with the undersigned not 
later than Monday, Oct. 14, at Ten a.m., endorsed 
“Tender for New Chimney-Stalk.” 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept 


the lowest or any offer. 
James M‘G. Jack, Clerk. 
25, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, 
ct. 8, 1895. 





BOROUGH OF BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
HE Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses 
of the Borough of Burton-upon-Trent, acting by 
the Council, invite TENDERS for the supply of the 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, BRICKS, and CLAY re- 
quired at the Gas-Works during the Year 1896. 

Full particulars of the Specification and Conditions, 
with Form of Tender, may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, to whom sealed tenders, endorsed 
“ Fire-Clay Goods,” must be delivered on or before 
Friday, the 25th day of October inst. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 

F, L. Ramspen, 
Manager and Engincer. 

Gas and Electric Light Works, 

Burton-upon-Trent, 
Oct. 4, 1895. 


WOLVERHAMPTON GAS COMPANY. 


SALE OF £15,000 NEW ORDINARY STOCK. 
By ORDER OF THE DIRECTORS, AND PURSUANT TO THE 
WoLvERHAMPTON Gas Acr, 1893. 
ME: H. J. LLOYD will Sell by Auction, 
at the Star and Garter Hotel, Wolverhampton, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 23, 1895, at Four o’clock precisely, 
in Lots of £100 each, 
£15.000 NEW ORDINARY STOCK OF THE 
WOLVERHAMPTON GAS COMPANY. 

The Standard Dividend authorized by the Wolver- 
hampton Gas Act, 1898, on this Stock is 6 per cent., 
subject to the usual Sliding-Scale Clauses. The Maxi- 
mum Rates of Dividend upon the Ordinary and Pre- 
ference Capital of the Company have been paid since 
the incorporation of the Company in 1852. 

A Deposit of 10 per cent. upon the Purchase-Money 
will be payable at the Sale, and the Balance on the 
81st day of December next, from and after which date 
the Stock will be entitled to Dividend. 

The Sale will be subject to a Reserve Price, notice of 
which-will be given to the Board of Trade before the 
day of Sale. 

For further Information, application may be made to 
the SEcrRETARY of the Company; Messrs. NEvE, 
CRESSWELL, and Sparrow; and Messrs. Mansy and Son, 
Solicitors, WOLVERHAMPTON; or to the AUCTIONEER, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 








Price 158., Limp Cloth, the Fifteenth Yearly 


ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Water Companies, 


Chelsea, East London, Grand Junction, Kent, Lambeth, 
New River, Southwark and Vauxhall,and West Middle- 
sex—showing the Capital, Income, Expenditure, Profits, 
and Dividends per Million and per Thousand Gallons 
of Water supplied ; the proportion of Expenditure and 
Profits to Gross Income ; and the Income, Expenditure, 
and Profits per House, &c., supplied for the Year 
ended December 31, 1894, or March 81, 1895, together 
with the quantity of Water supplied, the estimated 
daily quantity supplied for domestic and other purposeg, 
the quantity supplied per head of population, &c., &c., 
for the Year ended December 81, 1894. 


Compiled aa arranged by 
ALFRED LASS, F.C.A. 


LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limitep, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
Lonpon OFFICE: 

970, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Hotmsive Gas Goats. 


PRESENT DAILY PRODUCE OVER 4000 TONS. 
Latest ANALYSIS :— 


Yield of Gas Per Ton. . 11,205 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power, 16,4, Stand. Sperm. Candl. 
Coke (of good & pure quality) 133 Cwt. Per Ton. 
Sulphur . . . . A little over 1 Per Cent. 
Ash. . « « « « « « Under il Per Cent, 
Tar. . . . ~ 163 Lbs. (Avoir.) Per Ton. 
Ammoniacal Liquor 103 Lbs. (Avoir.) Per Ton. 
HOLMSIDE GAS COALS are supplied to the 
largest Gas Companies in England and on the 
European Continent; London alone consuming 
about half the produce. 








SoutH Moor Petton Gas Coa.s. 
PRESENT DAILY PRODUCE AVAILABLE 2500 TONS. 
Resvuts oF DirFERENT ANALYSES :— 


Yield of Gas Per Ton. . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power .17 Stand. Sperm Candl. 
Coke (of excellent quality) . 134 Cwt. Per Ton. 
Sulphur... ... © « 1:13 Per Cent. 
Ash. 1-0 6 oo © « «» 1:34Per'Gent, 
Tar. . . . . «180 Lbs. (Avoir.) Per Ton. 
Ammoniacal Liquor 944 Lbs. (Avoir.) Per Ton. 


The HOLMSIDE and SOUTH MOOR COAL- 
FIELD possesses a very great quantity of the 
best Coal; and, whilst other Coal-Fields are 
becoming exhausted, this one is only being 
opened out, so that the quality of both the 
HOLMSIDE COALS, and the SOUTH MOOR 
COALS may be relied upon for all practical 
purposes. 

These Coals may be bought through the 
Principal Merchants in England, or direct from 


MR. MARK ARCHER, 


HOLMSIDE AND SOUTH MOOR OFFICES, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 





Tue SILIGA FIRE-BRICK 


COMPANY, 
OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, anno CEMENT 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
FOR GAS -FURNACES. 


—_—_— 


Trade Mark: “ SILICA.” 


These Goods (largely used in Gas, Glass, 
Iron, and Steel Works) are, on account 
of their 

GREATER DURABILITY, 


Strongly reeommended where EXCES- 
SIVE HEATS have to be maintained. 


PIPES, ~*~. 
-= PIPES, “~ 
; PIPES. 


Me ea a 22 2 eo" 


MONTER- WILLIAMS & Co. 


IRONFOUNDERS, 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 


NOTICE. 





S-ime 





The Incandescent Gas-Light Com- 
pany, Limited, Hereby Give Notice, 
that they only supply their Mantles 
subject to the following express 
Conditions, which are printed and 
pasted on each box :— 

“The Incandescent Gas-Light Company 
Limited, in supplying the Mantle contained in 
this box, grant a Limited License to the pur- 
chaser to sell or use the same on the express 


condition that neither the Purchaser nor any 
other person into whose hands the same may 
come shall use or se. e said Mantle except 
in connection, or for use, with Burners sold or 
Supplied by the Company; any other sale or pplied by the Com pany | any other sale or 
use will amount to Infringement of the Com- 
pany’s Patents. The Company supply Mantles 
for the purpose of renewals at the nominal 
price of 1s. 3d., subject to the Conditions and 
Limitations above set forth.” 


In the case of The Incandescent Gas-Light 
Company, Limited v. Cantelo, Mr. Justice 
Wills upheld the Validity of these 
Conditions and Limited License; 
and, in the course of his Judgment, 
said :— 

The patentee has the sole right of using 
and selling the articles; and he may prevent 
anybody from dealing with them at all. In- 
asmuch as he has the right to prevent people 
from using them or dealing in them at all, he 
has the right to do the lesser thing—that is to 
say, to impose his own conditions. It doesnot 
matter how unreasonable or how absurd the 
conditions are. It does not matter what they 
are if he says at the time when the purchaser 
proposes to buy, or the person proposes to take 
a license: ‘MindI only give you this license 
ou this condition;’ and the purchaser is free 
to leave it or take it as he likes. Ifhe takes it 
he must be bound by the condition.” 

In the case of The Incandescent Gas- 
Light Company v. Hirschfeld and Others, the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Romer certi- 
fied that the Validity of the Plaintiffs’ 
Patents was established. Infringers 
in future will be liable to costs as 
between Solicitor and Client. 

(signed) FAITHFULL & OWEN, 


Solicitors for the Incandescent Gas- 
Light Company, Limited. 


Re BT 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


Brettell’s Estate 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


Lonpon Orrice: R. Cun, 84, OLp Broap Sr., E.C 


BUNTER’S 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


James Honter, Miner, AND SHIPPER OF 
NATURAL IRISH BOG ORE. 


This Estate yields the finest and most uniform 
quality in Ireland ; and the quality is guaranteed. 


Samples and Pri¢es on application. 


5, PRINCES STREET, PORT GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “Hunter, Port Guaseow.” 


Established 1872. 





COKE-BREAKERS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT) 
New Design, with two Outting Rollers, making 
less Breeze than their old pattern, 


GEORGE WALLER & CO., 
PARK STREET, SOUTHWARK, E.O., 
And at STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 





Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 
for 


CANN - & — 





TYNE 


BOGHEAD 
CANNEL. 


Yield ofGasperton. + + + « « 13,155 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power. » » » « - 38'22 candles. 
Cokeperton . ». « « «© « « » 1,301'88 lbs, 


EAST PONTOP 
GAS COAL. 


Yield ofGasperton. «© » + « « 10,500 cub. ft. | & 
Illuminating Power. . + «+ « « 16°3 candles. 
CONG @ 6 @€ es 0 @ ae & 6 6 70 per cent, 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS COAL. 


Yield ofGasperton. . . + + 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power. . » « « + 16°3 candles. 
CORR 6 ee « 6 Oe 8 ee 8 73'1 per cent. 





For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


THOS. W. DANCE & SONS, 


CoaL Owners, NEWCASTLE: “ON-TYNE; 


E. FOSTER & Co., 


21, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, Lonbon, W.C. 





UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY- 
RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 


















| INCLINED RETORT i 
\\ specialists. £ 


OUR LATEST 
PATENTS. 


THE SUCCESS 
OF THE SYSTEM. 


, uy 
3 & 4, LIME STREET SQ, 
LOND ON.«E.c| 








RIMBAULT 





NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 





QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITuHN.B. 


KENT'S THICK GAS COAL 


RAISED AT 


Tne Wharneliffe Woodmoor Colliery, 


BARNSLEY. 


Yield of Gas, nearly 12,000 Cubic Feet 
per ton of Coal; and Illuminating Power 
nearly 174 Candles. 











The following is a complete ANALYSIS 
made by Mr. R. 0. PATERSON, C.E., 
Gas-Works, Cheltenham :— 


Specific Gravity (Water 1). . 1:276 
Weight of One Cubic Foot. . 79°700 lbs. 
PROXIMATE ANALYSIS. 
=|| Moisturein Coal. . . . . 2°68 per cent. 

Volatile Matter. . . . © » 35°60 * 
Fized Garbom . 2. « 2 « « 58°80 “a 
Sulphur. . . « « « © « 0:96 pe 
Mi. ¢ ¢ « ©.¢ 6 @ « 1:96 ne 


COMMERCIAL ANALYSIS. 
Gas per Ton of Coal. . . . 11,760 cub. feet. 


Gas per Cubic Foot of Coal . 418 ,, 
Illuminating Power . . . . 17°44 candles. 
Value of One Cubic Foot in 
Sperm. . . « « « « e« 418 grains. 
Value per Ton of Coal in 
CS ee ee 703 lbs. 
| | Coke per Ton of Coal . . 1367 ,, 
BiGok@ . 2 2 6 « ot » + 61-05 per cent. 
Ashin Coke ...... 3°21 i 
) | Sulphur Eliminated with Vola- 
tile Products per Ton of Coal 9°4 lbs. 
==! | Sulphur in Coke per Ton of 
=— en 6 « See. o ce p. 
4.4 | Ammoniacal Liquor per Ton 
. ofCoal . . 2. 2 ws s 19-7 galls. 
:?}|Tar per Tonof Coal. . . . 122 ,, 


R. O. PATERSON, C.E, 
Gas-Works, Cheltenham, 
8th August, 1894, 


For Price, &c., apply to the 


Wharneliffe Woodmoor Golltery Co 


LIMITED 
BARNSLEY; 
Or to Mr. W. H. HARVEY, 


17, Old Queen Street, Westminster, $.W. 











fi 


} ON, GASHOLDER 1 


SON 





"ALSO THE LARGEST METAL TANK™ 


e Advertisement last week, also next week 


MAKERS OF 


& C°.L" 


LEEDS 


WORLD 


MAKERS OF RETORT-LIDS OF ALL FORMS & SHAPES BY SPECIAL HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 
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USED BY 350 GAS-WORKS. {The Ancient Philosophers thought A SCIENTIFIC INVENTION. 


, d 
HOUSE'S ae] eee ABOUT ek 
nigh Pressures, JOQINTING HS inguive when you! HOUSE'S "eves tartheas 
Cylinder Co SA . Cleaned and ou | Free from Cheapest and 

* oe —- & S suffer with incrustation. Resin. BEL Best. 

TRADE »Gas and = CEMENT &F Bend for Circular BEGG] 
pms Tiange, 1 owt. equals SS NO CURE. NO PAY. me DRESSING 
Manholes. pS" LEAD. | Gas Companicerand allStesm Gsors, | #allon does the same Work ase Ibs 

















HOUSE'S CEMENT | & TANNIC COMPANY, LTD, | NORTH WORKS, RIPON. | Bate & 004 120, Newgate Street, F.C, 


THE WIRRAL ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD. 
Patent New Prepayment Meters. 








** PERFECT ” 
AUTOMATIC. 





Simple! Positive!! Accurate!!! 





The only Prepayment Meter 

with no Springs, Counter- 

Balance Weights, or Frictional 
Gearing to get out of order. 








Particulars on Application to the COMPANY, 76, Hamilton Street, BIRKENHEAD. 


HISLOP'S exer: REGENERATIVE SETTINGS or GAS-RETORTS. 


| 
| 





ka ee ea RPL NTA PRY EC TERSS deny 1 ee 
Soe ae TT * d : 


TuHese SETTINGS ARE POSITIVELY UNRIVALLED IN PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY, DURABILITY, AND SIMPLICITY OF MANAGEMENT. RETORTS OF ORDINARY DIMENSIONS CAR- 
BONIZING FROM 18 TO 24 CWT. OF ENGLISH AND 21 TO 26 CWT. OF SCOTCH COAL PER 24 HOURS, DEPENDING UPON THE NATURE OF THE COAL, AND PRODUCING UP TO FULLY 
13,000 CUBIC FEET PER MOUTHPIECE IN THE SAME TIME, AND WITH THE SMALLEST EXPENDITURE OF FUEL ATTAINABLE, AND RETURNING IN PROFIT THE ENTIRE COST OF 
ERECTION WITHIN TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN MONTHS; AND THUS REDUCING TO INSIGNIFICANCE THE INCREASED COST OF THESE SETTINGS OVER 
THE COMMON OR GENERATOR FURNACE SYSTEMS. 


THESE SETTINGS ARE EXTENSIVELY ADOPTED, AND ARE ERECTED UPON THE SHALLOW AND STAGE FLOOR PLANS. THEY ARE ADAPTED TO ANY 

EXISTING ARRANGEMENTS, AND PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. THE COMPOSITION OF FIRE-RESISTING AND OTHER SPECIAL FIRE-CLAY 

MATERIALS FURNISHED IS OF THE HIGHEST ORDER; AND THE SYSTEM AS A WHOLE, AS_NOW PERFECTED, IS THE RESULT OF LONG EXPERIENCE AND 
CAREFUL STUDY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GASEOUS FIRING. 


Drawings and Tenders are furnished for the complete erection of Benches, including Retort and Bench Mounting of the most modern and approved 
description ; or existing Ovens fitted up with the Patentee’s arrangements. 
Full Particulars may be had on application to the Patentee’s Agents: Messrs. JONAS DRAKE AND SON, Retort Setters and General 
Carbonizing Engineers, Ovenden, Halifax, Yorkshire, Sole Agents for England, Wales, and Foreign Countries; C. M. HAMILTON, Retort Setter 
and Contractor, 5, Stuart Street, Shawlands, Glasgow, Agent for Scotland and Ireland; and to the Principal Agent, R. F. HISLOP (Son of 
Patentee), General Constructing and Carbonizing Engineer, Gas-Works, Paisley, N.B. 


a 
HISLOP’S PATENT HYDRAULIC MAIN SEAL-REGULATING AND TAR-EXTRACTING VALVE is a Sine qua non 
TO THE SATISFACTORY WORKING OF THE HYDRAULIC MAIN UNDER THE REGENERATIVE AS WELL AS OTHER 
SYSTEMS OF RETORTS. BEING LARGELY ADOPTED AND AFFORDING THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION. 
The Patentee’s SELF SEALING CAPS FOR THE TOP OF ASCENSION-PIPES, and his “‘ SPECIAL ” FLUE PORT BOXES, are most 
important additions to his Carbonizing Plant, 


SPENT LIMES NO LONGER WASTE PRODUCTS. 


Under G,R. HISLOP’S Patents all Spent Times are effectively recovered at from one-third to one-half the cost of New Lime. 
Further Information and Pamphlets from Principal Agent. 
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In One Vol., Royal 8vo., 328. Cloth ; Net Cash, Post 


Free, 26s. 6d. 
MICHAEL AND WILL ON GAS AND WATER. 


The Law of Gas, Water, and Electric Lighting—Fourth 
Edition—re-written and brought down to date 
by J. Surress WILL, Q.C, 


Lonpon: BUTTERWORTH & CO.,7, Fuget STREET. 


BOLDON GAS GOALS. 


Worked by THE HARTON COAL CO0., LTD. 
Output about 3000 tons per day. 











AnaLysis— 


Yield of Gas per ton. . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 


Illuminating Power. . 16°9 Candles. 

Coke... 6 « © © 66°7 Coke. 

Sulphur. . . + « » 0°86 Sulphur. 
nen e. es 2°04 Ash. 








Boldon Gas Coals are supplied under 
contract to 


The Gaslight and Coke Company, South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, Commercial 
Gas Company, Imperial Continental Gas 
Association, European Gas Company, 
L’Union des Gaz (the Continental Union 
Gas Company), Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company, Danish Gas Company, 
Bombay Gas Company, San Paulo Gas 
Company, Alliance and Dublin Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company, Ipswich Gaslighi 
Company, Newcastle Gas Company, Sun- 
derland Gas Company, South Shields Gas 
Company, and to many other Companie: 
at Home and Abroad. 





For prices, &c., apply to the 


HARTON COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


W. H. PARKINSON, 
FITTER. 





HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


Yield of Gasperton....... 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power ....... 16-4 candles. 
GME 6 a0 a 6.6 e 66's % 0 0 erene 68 per cent. 
For prices, f.o.b. Ship or Delivered by Rail, 
apply to 


THE WALLSEND & HEBSURN GOAL COMPANY, LTD., 
B Lombard Street, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


W. RICHARDSON, Fitter. 





Every 
ENGINEER 


should see NN 
our AQ 
Non- 


S 
& oe 


aD COKE 
S CONVEYOR. 


LABOUR 


new CONVEYOR CO., 1p. 


3 & 4, LIME STREET SQUARE. 
LONDON, E.c. 


[ONDONDERRY (AS ((0ALS 


MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S 
COLLIERIES, 


COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


Available output up to 5000 tons per day. 
Yield of Gas 11,000 cubic feet per ton of 
Coal as per analysis by 
Mr. John Pattinson, Fos. F.LS. 





For PRIcEs AND PARTICULARS, APPLY To 


S. J. DITCHFIELD, 
SEAHAM HARBOUR, COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


THORNLEY GAS COALS 


WORKED BY THE 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co., Lo. 


OUT OF THEIR 
THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL COLLIERIES. 








Analysis made by 
Messrs. J. & H. S. PATTINSON, May 28, 1895. 


Yield of Gas per Ton . . 10,500 Cub. Ft. 
Illuminating Power . . 16-9 Candles. 
Coke (of good quality). . 67:5 per Cent. 
Sulphur 0-58 =Ca, 





For Price, &c., apply to the 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co.,Lo. 


QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








THE 


MAXIM PATENT GARBURETTOR 


FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULK. 


Over 5©O Maxim Patent Carburettors have now 
been fixed, capable of enriching 


[~—650,000,000 


CUBIC FEET OF GAS PER DAY. 


Among the Companies supplied are The Gaslight and Coke Company, the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, Birmingham Corporation, Manchester Corporation, Rochdale Corporation, Bristol Gas Com- 
pany, and many other Works, both large and small, where they have been working in some instances 


for the past FOUR YEARS. 


More Gas and saleable 
Labour, Fuel, Wear and Tear 


— per ton of Coal Carbonized is produced; saving Capital 


The Enrichment is INSTANTANEOUS and PERMANENT. 
The Carburettor is inexpensive, easily fixed, and entirely supersedes the use of Cannel. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR REDWOOD & CLOWES’ INFLAMMABLE VAPOUR & GAS DETECTORS. 
Dealers in Carburine and all other Naphthas for the Enrichment of Gas. 
FOR PRICES AND FULL PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


18, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
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WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 


Incorporated with the Leeds Fire-Clay Company, Ltd. 
> WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, <= 
Near LEEDS, = 





attention of GAS ENGINEERS to the i 
lowing advantages of their Retorts:— 


y 1. Bmooth in interior, preventing adhesion of J 
\) 
2. They _ a be made in one piece up to 10 feet 


lon; 
8. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal | ~~ 
Expansion and Contractio on, i 


PATENT 


MACHINE-MADE GAS- a4 
GAS ww WATER PIPES 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURED BY THH 


CLAY CROSS COMPANY, 
CHESTERFIELD. 











GODDARD, JUASSEY, & WARMER’ S| 


IMPROVED 


Sulphate of Ammonia Apparatus, 


The most successful and approved Apparatus known 
up to the present time, 








FOR REFERENCES, PARTICULARS, TESTIMONIALS, AND PRICES, 
APPLY TO 


GODDARD, MASSEY, & WARNER, 
ENGINEERS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 





The Apparatus has been supplied to the following Firms-- 


BURT BOULTON, & HAYWOOD, SILVERTOWN, and ELING. 
CHANCE BROTHERS, OLDBURY (Four Arrararvs). 
RUNCORN SOAP & ALKALI CO., Limited, RUNCORN. 
NETHAM CHEMICAL CO., Limited, BRISTOL. 

ANIMAL CHARCOAL CO., Limited, SHADWELL: 

WM. BUTLER & CO., BRISTOL. 

KEMPSON & CO., Pye Bridge. 


And to the following Gas Companies and Corporations— 
ILKESTON. BURY. CHORLEY. 











WIDNES. BRIGHOUSE. WHITEHAVEN 
HALIFAX. MARKET HARBRO’ } oy 
P . | ALTRINCHAM, PRESCOT. 
TRADE TELEGRAMS: LONDON OFFICE: DENTON, SOWERBY BRIDGE. a 
X “ JACK ~ 8T. ALBANS. LEICESTER, BOURNEMOUTH. 
SON 12, asic PLACE, DUKINFIELD. DARWEN. SALFORD. 
TH ELSO 
MARK. CLAY CROSS. HUDDERSFIELD. ORMSKIRK. HAMPTON COURT, 











THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO., LIM: 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 
Mipianp District Orrice: 22, TEMPLE ST., BIRMINGHAM—Sote Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESs: 
Lonpon District OFFICE : 


TELEGRAPHIC ADpress: “ 


“WIGAN BIRMINGHAM.” 


6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sozz AaEnts. 
PARKER LONDON.” 


TELEPHONE No. 200. 








=GASEOUS FIRING 


Telegraphic Address: 
“ DRAKESON, HALIFAX.” 


GAS ENGINEERS. 























A SPECIALT Y.= 


Telephone No. 43. 
HALIFAX EXCHANGE, 


CONTRACTORS. 























FURNACE BUILDERS. 
Ke. Ke. 











(C) m9) 














‘SOLE MAKERS OF- 








— FURNACES. — 








- SOLE MAKERS OF- 











© 


“MITTONS” 


FOR ENGLAND, WALES & ABROAD. 






“SETTLES” 










PATENT SELF 
~ SEALING — 


RETO RT-LI D. 









SP 








OVENDEN,H ALIF AX. = 


—— Lonoon OFFICE; 













PATENT COMBINED 
JSEAI-REGULATING 
FLUSH-VALVE. 









> 














= 60. QUEEN VICTORIA S'. E.C.= 





ATE ET LTT 
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ALEX. C, HUMPHREYS, M.|Inst,C.E. A. G. GLASGOW, M.E. 


Messrs. HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW 


Haye constructed their EUROPEAN type of 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT 


At the following Gas-Works :— 











Copenhagen - - - - - + + 700,000 Cub. Ft.| Brussels . - - - - + + + 700,000 Cub. Ft. 
Belfast. - + + «+ -» - « «+ 1,700,000 =,, Liverpool... . .- + . - 3500,000 , 
Glagow +--+ + + «© « + 300,000 is, Tottenham. . .. . .- - ., 600,000 =, 
Santiago - - +--+ +--+ + + 400,000 , Brighton .-...- . .- ~- - 1,250,000 =, 
And have now under Contract :— 
Belfast (Second Contract) - - - 3,500,000 Cub. Ft.| Manchester . .-.. . - 3,000,000 Cub. Ft. 
Swansea - +--+. - - - + + 700,000 ,, Bath. - -..- .- .- . « - 1,000,000 , 
Preston. - - - + + + «+ + 1,500,000 , New York. . -..- . - - 1,000,000 ,, 
Southport . .- .- ..- - + + 750,000 =, Newburgh. - --- - - + $50,000 _ ;, 


In addition to which the previous Installations of The Gaslight and Coke Company under this System have 
a total capacity of 10,000,000 cubic feet per diem. 





9, Victoria Street, la Lait United States Office, 
London, 8.W. ees 64, Broadway, New York. 








JAMES MILNE & SON, L'”: 
GAS ENGINEERS, 


MILTON HOUSE works, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON. — GLASGOW. — LEEDS. 


THE WHESSOE FOUNDRY CO,, Lio, DARLINGTON, 


Established 1790. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS PLANT, 


FROM 


RETORTS 
GASHOLDERS 


FOR WHICH THEY HAVE THE NEWEST AND MOST MODERN MACHINERY. 


GASHOLDERS CAN BE MADE OF ANY DIAMETER AND PUT TOGETHER AT THE WORKS. 


Holders having a capacity of 8,000,000 Cubic Feet have been made and erected; the largest one being 181 feet 
diameter by 136 feet 9 inches deep. Riveted entirely with 3-inch diameter Hot Rivets. 




















WE ERECT GASHOLDERS EITHER WITH OR WITHOUT FRAMING. 


NO ROYALTIES TO PAY FOR PATENTS. 
SOLE MAKERS OF 


COATES’ IMPROVED PATENT FURNACE DOOR PROTECTOR, 


Which has been approved and adopted by the Gas Authorities at 


SALFORD, MANCHESTER, BIRKENHEAD, STOCKTON, NEWCASTLE, DARLINGTON, &c, 





Telegraphic Addresees + WHESSOE, DARLINGTON.” | MANAGING | WORKS: DARLINGTON. 
i as “WHES80E, LONDON.” pi? COATES, DIRECTOR. | LONDON OFFICE: 28, QUEEN STREET, E.C. 
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ww. E. SANDER, PETTIGREWS PATENT 


COMMISSION AGENT, BERLIN, 41, FRIEDRICH STR. 6 
SPECIALITIES: Incandescent Lamp Burners and Mantles (with or NIT hate if Ammonia all 
without electric lighting from any distance, by button from the 


=. ON THE CONTINUOUS SYSTEM 


INCANDESCENT SPIRIT LAMPS. : . 
chientwsceeaetens Stnee o¢ oth State. | 1s the ewe inthe Marke, and is the outcome 


IMPORT and EXPORT. of practical experience in Sulphate Making. 


BOWENS’ Ltd. Successors, | 0d Systems easily and cheaply converted. 
STOURBRIDGE. ?| ANY SIZE ERECTED COMPLETE AT 
HOME OR ABROAD. 



























MANUFACTURERS OF . 7 f ‘ 
als, and Refere t 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, ana | __ Write for Particulars, Testimoni EW . & C ‘ 
SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &, of | GEO. PETTIGR O., 
every description. GAS AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, 
Established 1860. MIDDLESBROUGH-ON-TEES. 


JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors 


ALDWARKE MAIN CAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM wiih COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 
ALDWARKE MAIN CAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 feet of 19-candle gas per ton. 
Weight of illuminating power in ‘pounds of sperm, 820°80. Very free from impurities. 
Telegrams: “ATLAS SHEFFIELD.” 


()BBERIEY & PERRY 
Manufacture & STO eli GE. 
“Gas Retorts (cin) 

















or INCLINED, 


special Bricks & Blocks for GENERATOR & REGENERATOR FURNACES, 


FIRE BRICKS, LUMPS,& TILES, BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BRICKS FOR PAVING, &¢&¢: 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR GAS-WORKS. Retort Setters sent to an (part of the Kingdom. 
London Agents : (Contractors for the er ection of Retort- Binh: complete. 


Gas Engineers and Contractors, 
BALE & HARDY, anor touse 1s QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, B.. 
JOHNSON’S PATENT 


DRUM PUMP AND GAS EXHAUSTER. | 


The Pump of the future for quickly and economically moving large bodies of Water, Semi-Fluids, &. gx 
The force of the Piston ei with the capacity of the Centrifugal combined, 


NO SLIDES OR FRICTIONAL WORKING PARTS. 



























As meats to HR. the Prince f Wales 
for Pumping Gas Liquor at his Sandringham 
Gas-Works. 


DRUM ENGIN EERING COMPANY, 
Hydraulic and Pneumatic Engineers, 55, ATHOL ROAD, BRADFORD. 












‘ales 
ham 
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HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 


LUMPS, TILES, AND ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays. 


MANUFACTURERS OF GLASSHOUSE POTS AND CRUCIBLES OF EVERY KIND. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 


GRICE’S SELF-SEALING MOUTHPIECE, 


FITTED WITH WROUGHT-IRON FRONT AND SIDE LEVERS. 
. re ve ‘ina i) 















Patterns for Oval, 

Q, and Rounds, 

or all sized 
Retorts. 


Catalogue 
and Price on 
application. 


yw 


WILLIAM GRICE & SONS, 
FAZELEY STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


ARROL-FOULIS 
Patent Automatic Machinery 


FOR 


DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the 
Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Limited, 


GLASGOW. 


(See Illustrated Advertisement, Oct. 4, p. 695.] 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, 


INCORPORATED IN 
THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd., 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Orrices & Drpéts: 
Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 


WHARVES NOS. 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N. 
GOODS YARD, KING’S GROSS, N. 




























Have been made 
in large quantities 


ee for the last twelve 
16, Lightbody Street. years; and during the 
LEEDS: whole of that time, have 


been in regular use at most 
of the largest Gas-Works in the 
Kingdom. They possess the ex- 
cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. - 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works. 


Queen Street, 





STOURBRIDGE 


RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS. 


BEST QUALITY. 


KING BROTHERS, STOURBRIDGE. 


{See Illustrated Advertisement, Oct. 1, p. 697.] 


THE THAMES BANK IRON CO. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, 5&.E., 


SUPPLY FROM STOCE 


CAST-IRON RETORTS. 
AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS. 


SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 
FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S ‘PATENT’ GAS MAIN SYPHONS. 


AGENTS FoR 


ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 


The Climax of Regenerative Gas Lighting !! 


“VERTMARCHE” 


A 280-CANDLE POWER 
PLAIN IRON LAMP, 


55/- 


eae 4 LIGHUT for LIGHT 

















CLASS 
, = 








PAYS less than half the price of any other 
Waweysl, Regenerative Lamp. 
MLAS Manufactured in England. 

yy? ARRNRY (jREENE & SONS, 








344 158 & 155, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


PARTICULARS AND PrRicES FREz. AGENTS WANTED. 


J. & W. HORTON 


ETNA WORKS, 
SMETHWICK, 























NEAR BIRMINGHAM 
~ (Established 50 Years), ey 
PATENTEES én 
AND Gas Apparatus, 
MANUFACTU RERS Cast and Wrought Iron 
Tanks, Purifiers, Con- 


densers, Scrubbers, Retort- 
Lids, Cross-Bars and Screws, 
Wrought-Iron Boilers for Sta- 
tionary, Portable, and Marine 
Engines, Sugar Pans, Coolers, 
Clarifiers, Punts, Boats, Bridges, 
Girders, Roofs, Cisterns, Oil-Tanks, 
Melting-Pots, Crucibles, Salt-Pans, Arch 
and Range Boilers, and every description 
of Gencral Ironwork. 





Drawings, Specifications, and Estimates supplied, 
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W. PARKINSON & CO. 


GAS-STOVE DEPARTMENT. 


ALL OUR GAS-FIRES ARE FITTED WITH OUR 


PATENT CIRCULATING BURNER. 


No Fires hitherto made have more effectually overcome the difficulty of “ Lighting-Back” 




































and *Hissing.” When bringing out our Gas-Fires, we made a special study of these points; 
and our Patent Circulating Burner has proved eminently successful in every particular. 


“ S, , Rea ‘ ‘ ese \e ‘, 





WCAVZAES 
WAAC 
oe 


WE NAV 
HF ot 


SPECIAL PATTERNS FOR THIS YEAR ARE IN READINESS. 
HIGHEST FINISH AND MOST ARTISTIC DESIGN. 
TILES IN GANOPY OF MOST OF OUR FIRES. 















Prices and full Particulars on application to 


W. PARKINSON & [ane ad aes: See 
. ay | COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegraphic Addresses: “Gasmeters, Birmingham,” “Index, London.” 






[See also Advt, p. 714. 
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Lonpon: Printed by WaLTER Kine (at the Office of King, Sell, and Railton, Ltd., 12, Gough Square); and published by him at 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
in the City of London.—Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1895, 












